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Spend your long Summer Vacation in South Africa 
The All-the-year-round Travel Sun-land 


Where modern debelopments progress side by side with primitibe cibilizations centuries old 


Be Welcome 


in the romantic land of Olive Schreiner, Cecil John Rhodes, 


Stephanus J. Paul Kruger, Louis Botha, and Rider Haggard. 


, ‘ 1 e__The unspoilt giant Victoria Falls of David Livingstone; The 
Enjoy, among many other attractions: amazing designs of Nature in the marbled halls of the Cango 


Caves; The joys of motoring in the beautiful Cape Peninsula; The world famous 100-mile marine drive to Cape Point, 
unrivalled elsewhere; The romance of diamonds and gold, so dear to the heart of every woman; The splendid Ostrich 
Feather farms across the beautiful Outeniqua Mountains in the fertile Oudtshoorn Valley; The movie records you take 
of quaint Kaffir Kraals with peaceful thrilling War Dances on the Rand; The fine vistas in the valley of a Thousand 
Hills, Natal; The Kruger National “Big Game” Park of 5,000,000 acres. 


While you travel enjoy your golf, tennis, trout and deep sea fishing, surf bathing, etc. 





Comfortable dining car service and low rates of rail travel between wp-to-date cities. 
You can now travel by “Cruise,” ‘‘Cruise-tours” or independently to South Africa. 


Professor Mabel Carney, International Specialist in Rural Education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, in a recent letter from South Africa completes her description 
of the country as follows: ‘Stimulated and revitalized by my visit to this charm- 
ing region of sunshine and cordiality — the second best country in the world!”’ 


Send for free travel booklet ‘‘South Coast Natal” or ‘‘Map of Africa” or 12 cents (to 
cover postage) for very fine, well illustrated book ‘‘The Cape of Good Hope.” Write 


Government Travel Bureau of South Africa 
Bowling Green. Offices: Broadway, New York City 
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social wallflower. 


self at the piano. 


sorry for her. 


it seemed to say. 


Everyone laughed—and went right on chatting. 
But I saw her chin go up, her eyes flash. She played 


achord, and it rang through the room like a challenge. “Listen!” 
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E always thought of her as an onlooker, you know. A sort of 
Certainly she had never been popular, never 
the center of attraction in any gathering. 


That night of the party when she said, “Well, folks, I’ll entertain 
you with some selections from Grieg”—we thought she was joking. 
Arather poor joke, at that. But she actually did get up and seat her- 


I was a little 


It Seemed So Stran 
to Hear Her Play 


We Knew She Had Never Taken a 
Lesson From a Teacher! 


And suddenly the room was hushed ..... 


She played Anitra’s Dance—played it with 
such soul fire that the room faded and we seemed 
to see gypsies swaying and chanting around the 
camp fire. Everyone sat forward, tense, listen- 
ing. When the last glorious chord vanished like 
an echo, she turned around and faced us, her 
face glowing, her eyes happy. “Well!” she 
seemed to be saying, “you thought I was bluffing. 
But I can play!” 





We were astonished—and contrite. We surged 
forward in a mass to congratulate her. “How 
did you do it?” “Why, you are wonderful!” 
“We can’t believe you never had a teacher!” An 
onlooker no longer—she was popular! She 
played for us all evening, and now no one woul | 


“You’re wonderful!” I breathed. 
“Think of playing like that, and 
learning all by yourself.” 


“I’m not wonderful,” she re- 
plied. ‘Anyone could do it. A 
child can understand those sim- 
plified lessons. Why, it’s like play- 
ing a game! 


“You always wanted to play the violin—here’s 
your chance to learn quickly and inexpensively. 
Why don’t you surprise everyone, the way I did?” 


I took her advice—a little doubtfully at first— 





even think of having a party with- 
out inviting her. 


She Told Me About It 
Later 


We were life-long friends, and 
I felt I could ask her about it. 
“You played superbly!” I said. 
“And I know you never had a 
teacher. Come—what’s the se- 
cret ?”” 


“No secret at all!” she laughed. 
‘I just got tired of being left out 
of things, and I decided to do 
something that would make me 
Popular. I couldn’t afford an ex- 
Pensive teacher and I didn’t have 
the time for a lot of practice—so 
I decided to take the famous U. S. 
School of Music course. In my 
spare time, you know.” 


“You don’t mean to say you 
learned how to play so beautifully 
by yourself, right at home in your 
Spare time?” I was astounded. I 
touldn’t believe it. 


“Yes—and it’s been such fun! 
y, it’s as easy as A-B-C, and 
I didn’t have a bit of trouble. I 
an playing almost from the 
art, and right from music. Now 
‘Can play any piece—classical or 
i422, From tha notes, you know.” 














Pick Your 

Instrument 
Piano Violin 
Organ Clarinet 
Ukulele Flute 
Cornet Saxophone 
Trombone Harp 
Piccolo Mandolin 
Guitar ’Cello 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Piano Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Harmony and Composition 
Drums and Traps 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo (Tenor, Plectrum or 
5-String) 


Proof! 


“It is now exactly two weeks 
since I finished your violin course. 
It has proved to be _just as you 
had advertised it. Very easy to 
learn and after you had learned 
how to play in a few months a 
surprise to your friends as we.l 
as to yourself. 

“T am glad to say that I had 
seen your 2d on the back cover 
of the ‘Reformed Sunday School 
Quarterly.’ That was two years 
ego and now I am playing with 
the Sunday School orchestra every 
Sunday.”’ 

Annie E. Weiser, Bowers, Pa. 


“T have completed only 20 
lessons and can play almost any 
kind of music I wish. My friends 
are astonished. I now play at 
Church and Sunday School,” 

Turner B. Blake, 
Harrisburg, I1l. 


“T have been playing in the 
brass band for_ several months 
now. I learned to play from 
your easy lessons.” 

Cc. C. Mittlestadt, 
Moro, Minn. 

















and now I play not only the violin 
but the banjo. 


How You Learn Any In- 
strument So Easily 
This Way 


The amazing success of stu- 
dents who take the U. S. School 
course is largely due to a wonder- 
ful newly perfected method that 
makes reading and playing music 
almost as simple as reading aloud 
from a book. You simply can’t go 
wrong. First, you are told how a 
thing is done, then a _ picture 
shows you how, then you do it 
yourself and hear it. No private 
teacher could make it any clearer. 
The admirable lessons come to 
you by mail at regular intervals. 
They consist of complete printed 
instructions, diagrams, all the 
music you need, and music paper 
for writing out test exercises. 
And if anything comes up which 
is not entirely plain, you can write 
to your instructor and get a full, 
prompt, personal reply! 


Whether you take up piano, 
violin, ’cello, organ, saxophone, or 
any other instrument, you find 
that every single thing you need 
to know is explained in detail. 
And the explanation is always 












“She played 
Anitra’s Dance 
—played it with 
y such soul fire that 

the room faded 
and we seemed to 
see gypsies swaying 
and chanting around 
the camp fire.” 


practical, Little theory—plenty of accomplish- 
ment, That’s why students of this course get 
ahead twice as fast—three times as fast—as those 
who study old-time, plodding methods! 


Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 
Sent FREE 


You, too, can quickly teach yourself to be an 
accomplished musician right at home. This 
wonderful method has already shown half a mil- 
lion people how to play their favorite instru- 
ment. To prove that you can do the same, let us 
send you our booklet and valuable Demonstration 
Lesson—both FREE. 


Forget the old-fashioned idea that you need 
“talent.” Read the list of instruments to the left, 
decide which you want to play, and the U. S. 
School of Music will do the rest. At the cost of 
only a few pennies a day to you! 


Special offer now open to limited number of 
new students. Act without delay. Instruments 
supplied when needed, cash or credit. U. S. 
School of Music, 63 Brunswick Building, New 
York City. 

U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
63 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, “Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,” with introduction by Dr. Frank 


Crane, Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of your 
special offer. I am interested in the following course: 


—-------—--- 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published on the 15th of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For subscriptions in Canada 


204 30 cents; in other foreign countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—AIl subscriptions will be dis- 


eontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the journal, renewals should reach us not later 
than the 10th of the month of expiration; thus the re- 
newal of a subscription expiring with the February 
mumber should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must reach us 
by the first of the month to receive attention for the 
following month's issue (the first of December for the 
January issue, etc.) Otherwise that number will go to 
your old address and can be secured only by remitting 
3c in stamps to postmaster at former address and 
giving him forwarding instructions. 





AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Insti A iati etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS — We make every effort to 
satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of our advertisers 
and the merchandise or service which they offer. Any 
transactions proving unsatisfactory to our subscribers 
should be reported to us immediately. 





Editors’ Forecast 


URING the Spring months, Normal 

Instructor and Primary Plans will 
run a group of geographical-travel ar- 
ticles which will be helpful to readers 
who foretaste their vacation pleasures 
through anticipation and early plan- 
ning. The “Niagara Falls” article by 
Mr. Dumond in the present issue will 
be followed in April by one on “Grand 
Canyon—Land of Colored Mountains.” 


Naturally, it is quite impossible for 
us to call attention to every scenic 
attraction or travel possibility. A mul- 
titude of places beckon. Trips by land 
and by water become yearly more va- 
ried, inexpensive, and convenient. One 
need only look through the announce- 
ments of railroads, steamship lines, and 
travel agencies in this issue to fall a 
willing victim to the lure of distant 
scenes. 


Our readers will note also that many 
opportunities are offered for congenial 
and profitable employment of a sort 
that would particularly appeal to teach- 
ers. As for summer schools—they are 
hardy perennials that seem to bloom 
more profusely each succeeding year. 
No teacher need look forward to a 
boresome or “vacant” summer, for if 
one cannot leave home, extension 
courses in almost any field can be 
brought to one’s door. 

In April our picture study lesson, 
cover, and miniatures will be devoted 
to Rubens’s “The Painter’s Sons”—an 
interesting contrast to this month’s 
picture, “Feeding Her Birds,” which 
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is supposed to represent the family of 
the French peasant painter Millet. 
Among a number of articles scheduled 
for April, we mention the following: 
“National Wild Flower Day” (Maude 
Wood Henry), “Geography Completion 
Exercises on United States” (James F, 
Tyrrell),“What to Do’s: Job Sheets to 
Suggest Extra Activities” (Jane B. 
Welling), “Increasing Reading Com- 
prehension in Fifth-Grade Pupils” 
(Ruth E. Miller), “Thought Questions 
in Arithmetic” (E. J. Bonner), and 
“Testing Four Types of Silent Reading 
Skill” (Rena Stebbins Craig). 

“George Thorndike Angell — Who 
Loved Animals” will be the subject of 
the biographical story next month; 
“The Fairy Just Enough” will be the 
primary thrift story; and “The Red 
Admiral” will prove to be not a Bol- 
shevist naval officer but a handsome 
butterfly. “The Foreign Service” will 
be discussed as one aspect of the func- 
tions of our federal government. 


An Arbor Day message by Robert 
W. Chambers will be utilized as the 
text of an effective frontispiece poster 
by Mr. Lemos, who will provide also an 
Easter page of rhymes and progressive 
drawings and a page of varied designs 
derived from the peach blossom—the 
state flower of Delaware. Mr. Solar 
will tell just how to build the best sort 
of chicken coop. A double-page health 
poster and a safety education calendar 
by Miss Cleaveland complete the list 
of full-page illustrations. 





may need for use in your work. 


can keep informed regarding world affairs. 


World Affairs; News N 


in their school work. 


special reduced prices. 








The numerous teaching helps listed at right and de- 
scribed elsewhere in this magazine may be had at special 
reduced prices when ordered in combination with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder. 
scription of The Pathfinder below.) 

When placing your subscription order (new or renewal) 
for either or both of the above magazines, it will be to 
your advantage to include in your order, at the special 
prices quoted, such of the other teaching helps as you 


Thousands of teachers avail themselves of these special 
combination prices each year when ordering their maga- 
zines and other heips and thereby effect a substantial 
Saving as compared with ordering the items separately. 


THE PATHFINDER—The Best Current Events Paper 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the 
Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pupils 


the important news of the day is presented in a brief, concise and in- 
teresting manner and there is also a vast amount of general informa- 
tion of value and interest to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: 
t Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Things Scientific; Question Box; Recreation Hour; etc. 

We have the General Agency for The Pathfinder in the educational 
field and can unreservedly recommend it to our patrons. 
ands of teachers subscribe for it regularly and find it an invaluable aid 
If you are not already a subscriber, we urge that 
you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to secure this splen- 
did current events weekly in combination with Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans and various other teaching helps with which it is offered at 


Subscription Price $1.00 Per Year of 52 Numbers 
The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, both one year, $2.75. 
For prices with other teaching helps see schedule at right. 
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4 2 WEEKS of 


Wonderful Adventure 


in COLORADO 
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Costs 

No More ¢Aan 
aVacation 

NEAR HOME 


Send for Book 














_ figure a little. Put down 
these facts about a wonder- 
ful vacation adventure this year 
in Colorado—the rea/ vacation 
you have longed for. 





Say you havetwo weeks. That’s 
alendar enough. Colorado is near! You’re 
the list in the heart of the Rockies the 
day after you leave Chicago or 



































es ae St. Louis. Ten days—at least— 
of wonderful funin the mountains! 
Now, the cost. It’s much less 
All than you may think. Summer 
rates via the Burlington are sur- ini inal cele sind 
| prisingly low. Convenient lodg- " Dulcenputaraiaaewiaann jnataediccdaungany 
rae ing and board can be had for as 
$2.00 low as $17.50 a week. You would 
1.00 pay as much for an ordinary va- 
52.75 cation near home! 


| 


ton ticket take you to Yellow- _largest patronageofRocky Moun- _— party. Ask for Tours Book. 














Lf se de ern pt agen ‘a stone and Glacier National Parks. tain vacationists given to any r r r 
a5 Mountain National-Estes Park, O\y the Burlington's a Going to California? Don’t miss 
iy the Pike’s Peak region, ‘S“V'Cet prs . y b ‘ 7 y y the chance to go via the Burling- 
ai Denver’s Mountain Parks, the ‘#17 Tegion makes vacation bar- Burlington Escorted Tours tonandseethe match- 
4 unforgettable 236-mileGrand 84/08 like this possible. ' less Royal Gorge and 
3 } Circle Tour? These are only a few Three fine Burlington trains Hereisanew,carefree way tosee Salt Lake City. 
i 4 ¥ . . daily from Chicago and two from the Rockies—with a Burlington The coupon below 
ap of a hundred delightful experi- ; ; : ; gt oup 
ae ences in store for you St. Louis provide a service to Escorted Tour party. Definite will bring you an 
a3f; ‘ Colorado which anticipates your _ cost covering all necessary ex- interesting book 





At moderate additional cost 
you can also have your Burling- 


every travel wish—a service that 


fine wen Sou the Bustiaguon the 
The Most Popular Route to the Rockies 
Burlington Route 





penses. Everything planned in 
advance. Travel expert with each 


vacations. 





I Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. N-3 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send me your free illustrated book about Colorado 


OS te REECE 
0 Mark an X here if you wish the book on Burlington Escorted Tours, 


about Colorado. 
Mail it today. 

















How Otho Blake 
learned to Draw 
at Home 


~nNOW a successful artist 


O™ THO BLAKE believed it was impossible for any- 

me to learn to draw by mai Yet he took the 
Washing ton School of Art Course—then won six first 
pesos and two second prizes at a recent art exhibit! 
Now he is one of the most promising of younger 
artists today! 

Read what he says: ‘‘When I started the course I 
did not believe anyone could learn to draw by mai 
Yet at a recent art exhibit I won six first prizes and 
two second prizes and my work has been reproduced 
in a number of magazines. 

“Now I am doing Illustrating, Cartooning, Show 
Cards, and oceasional chalk talks, besides teaching 
illustration, and find the life of an artist more fas- 
cinating, more, full of fun and profit than I had 
ever dreamed.’ 

Good news! For you too have the same opportu- 
nity to learn to draw pictures that sell through this 
remarkable home study method. 


Send for FREE BOOK 


Just printed—a new book dese ribing wonderful op- 
portunities in Commercial Art, and giving full details 
of this quick, easy method of ‘learning to draw. Tells 
all about our studen ts—-actual reproductions of their 
work—and how many earned big money even while 
learning. Write sor this Free Book and details of 
our attractive offe Mail postcard or letter now. 
W es School ail Art, Ine., Room 423-E, 1115- 
15th $ me Wee ashington, dD Cc 
ee 
The Washington School of Art, Inc., 

Room 423-E, 1115-15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C 
Please send me without cost_ or obligation on my 





part your free book, “Quick Fasy Way to Become 

an Artist.’ Print name plainly. 

Name. noesceseseccneesesconscsces sonsesees 
(Mr., Mrs., Miss) 


CG siccnntennnts Re Se ees 








Delivered at your door. We pay the 


authors, fine edi- 


stage. S: 
ks, all at biggest sav- 
postcard f 


‘or 

FREE" Write for our great book cat- 
This catal: = LY short 

course amis literature and used 


some of America’s pleading c universities; 
800,000 lovers buy from it ou write n: 


DAVID B. CLARKSON sir B0oK 









BROKER 
328 CLARKSON BUILDING, GHICAGO, ILL. 





| The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc., A eon minutes, quickly 
and easily. ting surface 5x 
$1.25; 61- “x10 ‘3. 26; 10x12 1-2,$4. v0. 
Fulldirections, ink and Sponge com- 
plete. Refilling Composition, $1.00 
perpound. Alsothe Perfect Fountain 
Pen-pencilto use with any Duplicator 
eed Inkograph ) with absolute Guar- 
Self fill $1.60. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed and ALL MAIL c ‘ARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


| INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printedin either engraver’ s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25 ; 50 for$1.00. Sendforfree samples. 


Write falniy and mailto us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. your copy plainly ¢ day receivedand sent toyou prepaid. 














F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


W. have large numbers of 
authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





Research in Character 
Education 


The Character Education Institution 
of Washington, D. C., which is under 
the direction of Milton Fairchild, has 
been working out a “Five Point Plan” 
for classroom work in the character 
education of children in the elementary 
schools. This has been matured 
through a period of three years of ex- 
perimentation. Returns seem to indi- 
cate that the daily conduct, purposes, 
and habits of children are favorably 
influenced by this plan. It can be used 
in any classroom independently with- 
out necessarily involving the coopera- 
tion of the entire school. 

The Character Education Institution 
is very eager to put the Five Point 
Plan to a wider test and is therefore 
endeavoring to secure the assistance of 
one thousand teachers. Those who are 
interested and who might be willing to 
cooperate are urged to send their 
names to the chairman, Milton Fair- 
child, 3770 McKinley Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Final arrangements for 
cooperation will be made through the 
offices of the various superintendents 
of schools. 

The points upon which a report is 
sought are as follows: 

1. Are clear insight and good judg- 
ment as to right and wrong devel- 
oped by the children? 

2. Are affection toward and coopera- 
tion with the teacher positively 
shown by the children? 

3. Have there been substitutions of 
good habits for bad habits by any of 
the children? 

4. Do the children help to make school 
discipline easy and to keep it on a 
high level? 

5. Do school “episodes” of good char- 
acter happen? 

6. Do the children show strong motives 

for getting good results in regular 

school work? 

Do the reports to parents indicate 

growth in character and the use of 

right principles in conduct on the 
part of individual children? 

8. Do character diagnoses indicate pos- 

itive and normal growth in virtue 

and strengthening of the personality 

“urges” of the children? 

Do the children show the good ef- 

fects of school character education 

in their home and community con- 
duct? Do parents take an interest 
and express appreciation? 


“Give the children an opportunity 
to think for themselves. Sometimes 
teachers make a great mistake i in being 
too ready to show how a thing is done.” 


OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
Mentor, Kentucky. A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Can place you in any locality. Gives every teacher personal 
service, Write for our Free ‘Registration Blan 
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To Grade Teachers, Supervisors, Critics 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


Symes Bldg., Denver 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane 





The past ten years we have placed over thirty- 
eight hundred GRADE TEACHERS, SUPER- 
VISORS, and CRITIC TEACHERS. Salaries 
for Grade Teachers the last six years have aver- 
aged over $1400. Many received $1600 or better 
and a large number were placed at $1800 to $2200. 
These teachers were placed in high class Private 
Schools, in Public Schools in large cities, in 
choice suburban schools, and in progressive new 
towns with good school buildings and equipment. 


The suburbs of Chicago, New York, Pittsburg, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwau- 
kee, Denver, and of many other cities secure from 
‘us hundreds of Grade Teachers every year. City 
schools call on us for Grade Teachers, Grade Su- 
pervisors, Supervisors of Music, Drawing and 
Home Economics. 


The supply of Critic Teachers for Normal 
School work is never equal to the demand. Sal- 
aries of those placed the past season ranged from 
$1800 to $2600. 


Send for our booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
We have the patronage and can help you. 
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Send coupon at 


Order HAR’ 


From Your | 








V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. 


ROCHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Registration form sent on request. No fee till position is secured. 


We work 
earnestly, 
persistently 
and_ successfu 
for our membem 
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VACANCY NOTICE from this AGENC] 
means the School Authorities have asked 
to recommend a teacher for their considera 
tion—A vacancy exists; we are helping y 

get it. Enrollment blanks on applicati 
WRITE NOW! 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Manager. REGISTRATION FREE 
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n my experience, this is the 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency sistas 


High School, Streator, Illinois.” 





Other Office: 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon, 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N., ‘620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINO! 
604 Boyle Buildi 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, °“itie‘ncc 


The only agency in this section, We recommend you for the vacancy for “a. you are fitted, and om! 
for a vacancy that exists. Come south and work in a growing system. Enrollment blanks on req 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, auttowy, ra. — 


WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE that we have acquired the PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 48th ¥ 
‘OLDEST TEACHERS AGENCY IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER ONE ten wage MANAGEM! 
By this union we have added the knowledge of many years experience in t to o jent org 
We are now able to serve school officials and teachers better than ever pF omg 

















Magnolia Terrace, Albany, ¥. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, wc tiscest' centnens,'om 


GHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yactown, Ni 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars 


DENVER - COLORADO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 Southern 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, Inc., 73ipa. FLOR” 


Has positions for teachers and teachers for positions. Normal and College Graduates © 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE * {RU QUER QU yi Clare, Mame 


Teacher placement in New Mexico and Arizona since 1912. 


YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENC 


AN ALIVE WESTERN AGENCY. HIGHLY ENDORSED. ENROLLMENT FREE. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BUILDING, PORTLAND, ORE 


BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, 


BOULDER, COLORADO. 




















WE WILL NEED 6000 TEACHERS ENRO! 
to fill our vacancies for 1927-1928. em Enroll 
“*We place teachers. 





Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 6. 
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THE NEW HARTER 
pLANNED SEATWORK UNITS 
ye hours of time for the busy teacher, A full 
yetr’s supply of the best of to-day’s self-teaching seat- 
qork and Individual Instruction Exercises in all sub- 

: planned, grouped, and systematized to exactly 
four curri 





um. Prices to fit every purse. Send 


upon for further details. 




















THE NEW HARTER CIRCUS PARADE 
Bxcellent new class project, makes an attractive wall 
decoration twenty-four feet long, twelve inches wide. 
Clown juggler, two elephants, bareback rider, goose, 
Brno and trainer, tall man, dwarf, monkey cart 
yd goat, two camels, clown on donkey, wagon, lion 
cage, ostrich and girl, pig chariot and dog, reindeer, 
gd calliope are printed in brown and black ink on 
white drawing paper, to be eut out, colored with 
mayon or water colors, and pasted on backgrounds. 
fo, 218 $0.60 


6—Per Set............ 











































e —_ 
No. 2184 No. 2139 
NUMBER MATCHING—No. 2184. Pre-primary and 
1B groups. Wight cards are printed with alternate 
pws of pictures and vacant spaces. Four cards with 
jictures in every square to be cut apart and arranged 
in vacant spaces according to number of objects pic- 
tured, i, e.,a square picturing two objects must be 
yacel under picture of two objects on the large 
ard. $0.50 
ROBLEMS IN SILENT READING—No. 2139. 
for First Grade. Each of the eight 9 x 12 inch ecards 
aries three rows of interesting sketches of common 
objects, with the name of each object printed in clear 
ype. Lower half of card has instructions for draw- 
ug, coloring. Each $0.40 


































at once. 


PREMIUM NO. 


script. 50° pencils. 


PREMIUM NO 












8 Order HARTER SEATWORK 


ijfrom Your Nearest Dealer, or 








‘Per copy.......... 


TEACHERS’ AND PUPILS’ PREMIUMS 


Send us your name, name of school, and address. We send cor- 
rect number of good pencils for your pupils to sell at 5e each. 
Then send us the proceeds of the sale and we ship the premium 


PREMIUM NO. 1—Amcerican Flag. 
PREMIUM NO. a ee 
—15 Blackboard 
PREMIUM NO. 6—Declaration 


- 8—One Teacher’s Pantograph. 
PREMIUM NO. 12—American Flag, xe ft. 


Send coupon at right for Harter's New Free Teacher's Catalo i i i 
a § 2 § g which fully describes new premiums and 
Special Offer of free personal visiting cards for Teachers, . 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


LES 





198 SS ale 
NEW SEATWORK | : 
EXERCISES 


INSURE YOUR SEATWOR 
With These Handy Harter Samples 


In the class room the new Harter Self-Teaching Exercises for 1927 lighten your teaching load 
by enabling the pupil to learn correctly by himself and for himself. 

You can teach the essential skills and knowledge required by your curriculum to every individual 
in your class in less time and with less labor by using Harter materials. 

For your convenience in assuring selection of Seatwork materials to exactly fit the requirements of your 


class we now offer samples and specimen sheets illustrating each of the i , 
These samples are arranged in two sets for the grades indicated, and will be sent promptly upon receipt of 


your order. Kindly use coupon below. 


Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for Grades 1 & 
Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for Grades 3 to 


Complete Samples of Harter Seatwork for all Grades 






198 Harter numbers now available. 


9 
~ 


| ae 
(1 to 10) 


.-$0.15 postpaid 
. 0.15 postpaid 
. 0.26 postpaid 





NEW HARTER LESSON PLAN BOOKS 
Edited by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph.D., Published September 15, 1926 


FOR THE TEACHER—These Harter Work Books offer a distinct type of lesson plan complete in every de- 
standards of materials and method 

teacher of the burdens of routine drill and the drudgery of preparing lesson plans, 
phasis on self instruction these books help each pupil to become his own teacher, 
full semester’s balanced drill in all of the facts and skills required in 
the comforting assurance of daily progress and mastery of 
Teachers use the single copies as Lesson Plans and outlines to be 
be requested to buy his own copy and perform the exercises in the pages of the book. 


tail, in which the most advanced 


MY WORKBOOK IN ARITHMETIC—By Garry 
Cleveland Myers, Ph.D, and Caroline E. Myers. Pro- 
viding wholly new plans, methods, and procedure 
for individual self instruction in all of the number 
facts and processes required in each grade. 

For grades 1 and 2. Per copy...................-.--- $0.60 
For grades 3 and 4. Per copy................--.----- $0.60 


TOBY’S AND TORY’S TALES—By Mary FE. 


Pierce, B.S. A Pupil’s Work Book in Beginning 
Reading. 
For grades 1A and 2B. Per copy...............----- $0.36 


THE MAKING OF THE AMERICAN NATION—By 
Charles E. Martz, M.A. A Jr. High School Pupils’ 
Workbook in the History of the United States from 





1492 to 1795. 
veceveecseeee- $0.68 


3x5 ft. 50 pencils. 
50 pencils, 

Stencils. 50 pencils. 

of Independence, original 


60 pencils. 
100 pencils. 





are so correlated as to relieve the 

By placing major em- 
Each volume includes a 
the respective subjects. Each provides 
your curricular essentials by every. pupil. 
dictated to the pupils; or each pupil may 


MY WORKBOOK IN EARLY AMERICAN HIS- 


— Olive M. Bucks, A.M., and Grace Me- 
Nealy. 
For grades 4 to 7. Per copy................---------+++ $0.48 


OUR NATION SINCE WASHINGTON-—By Charles 
K. Marts, M.A. A Pupils’ Workbook in the History 
of the United States from 1795 to the present. 

POP COPY......cccccceeccescccsccccccscocccescccescccececessoccoses $0.68 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT EXERCISES IN LONG DI- 
VISION—By Irene I. Hizer. A pupils’ Workbook 
providing for varying abilities and learning speeds. 
Exercises to be performed by pupil in pages of book, 


S—NEW METHODS 








or a single copy of book may be used as a hand and 
plan book for the teacher, 32 pages, with answers 
to all problems. 

Per copy 


5 


HARTER SELF-TEACHING EXERCISES SAVE TIME AND EFFORT FOR YOU 
NEW SEATWORK—N 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
OF THIS NEW HARTER CATALOG 


HARTER SEATWORK, LESSON PLAN BOOKS, 
and WORK BOOK publications for 1927 include 225 
new self-teaching exercises in “beginning reading, be- 
ginning number work, reading and arithmetic for up- 
per grades, composition exercises, sewing exercises 
with patterns, poetry and art appreciation. studies, and 
Character Chats, History, Science, Algebra, and Pen- 
manship. Send coupon below for free” copy of our 


complete catalog of Harter publications, 








SURPRISE PICTURES—No. 2140. for second 
grade. Kight 9x12 inch cards accompanied by 
patch patterns which give forms and shapes to be cut 
from construction paper, freehand, assembled. and 
pasted according to directions. Each..........-... $0.40 


STORY PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. For 2nd, 
3rd and 4th grades.. Set includes 16 cards, 6x9 
inches, and a self-checking answer card, Ten prob- 
lems on each card are illustrated, Each makes a 
strong appeal to the imagination, No. 2142——Grades 
2 and 3. Per set, $0.40; No. 2163—4irades 3 and 
4. FOP Behr ccrccrcccces Vendiusobnemsebinescecesucusensenstuceied $0.40 
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No. 2181. 
THOUGHT NUMBER QUESTIONS—No. 2183. 


For 1A Grade. Kight cards with pictures of ani- 
mals arranged singly and in groups with questions 
concerning them, Answers at bottom to be cut apart 
and arranged in proper placeS........0....-..ceee--++- $0.50 


PROBLEMS IN NUMBER WORK—No. 2181. For 
First Grade. Each of the sixteen 6 x 9*inch cards in 
this set furnish two illustrated exercises, a total of 
32 separate number problems, teaching number re- 
lationships from one to ten as applied to different 
objects. tach .... , 








Please send the following checked catalogs, 

[J Complete catalog of new Harter Publications. 
(Free) 

CJ Mlustrated — circular 

planned Seatwork Units. 


(J Enclosed find........ 


describing Harter’s new 


(Free) 


cents. Please send 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS 





To THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71st St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


to me:— 

[] Harter’s New Teacher's Catalog, which describes 
and illustrates all of the New Harter Seatwork, 
and hundreds of good things that every teacher 
needs, (Free) 


etc., 


Seatwork samples for grades 








2048 East 71 Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 









Humane Education 


“The hope of our cause is in educa- 
tion. We do not like the prosecuting 
and the punishment side of the work. 
The teacher, the Band of Mercy organ- 
uer in the public schools, is preventing 
hundreds of prosecutions in the future,” 


We work 
varnestly, 
ersistently 





- AGENCY 









































e asked wf 
+ considerag StS Our Dumb Animals, “They are do- 
ea jing it also without engendering bitter- 
tess, without taking any money from 
——4iolators of the law or giving them a 
jo the bag OUrt record. It’s one thing to go into 
Inte Sa afield and cut out foul and noxious 
“tins” @ Weeds, and another to reap a golden 


arvest from a_ well-cultivated and 
Well-seeded piece of ground. 

Give us the children to train, let us 
tach them the claims of all life upon 
em for justice and kindness, and in 

years to come there will be little 
wed for prosecutions—the field will be 
yielding a bountiful crop of goodness, 
vhere otherwise one would have to 


ILLINO! 


Buildin, 
Rock. 


i, and oni 
mm requet 


|. 7th St, 


p.0. Ber ig Ot up cruelty and crime. There are 
ae mn who will starve their cattle and 


theep, neglect them for days at a time, 
ve them exposed to the wildest 
Wather, These men have no fear of 


organ 


MOY tnything but the law, some of them not 
"No Fe. gh fear of that. Yet even these, as 


children, might have been taught the 
lssons that would have changed their 
hole attitude toward animals. 
il we had a million dollars to use we 
lieve that nowhere could it be made 
Yield such returns for character, and 
citizenship generally, as devoted 
training the children of our land in 
i Principles for which our Humane 
Ucation Society stands and which it 
n spreading broadcast now for 
‘quarter of a century. 
Occasionally some one finds fault 
mith another because he has given 
largely to our work. ‘Animals!’ he 


| Street, 
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, Manage? 


NC sem ‘How can anyone give for them 
B. oneoe ~~ children go uncared for!’ But 
‘ and he education is first for the child 
ENROL Second for the animal. It is for 
Enroll thot? and better life of tens of 


Wands of children who are not hun- 
t od naked or homeless, but who are 
the citizens of the future and 











who, growing up humane, just, fair- | 


minded, kind, will change many of the 
conditions which now bring misery to 
childhood and untold suffering to ani- 
mals,’ 


Cause of Earthquakes 


Most earthquakes are caused by 
movements of the earth’s crust along 
fault planes, which are simply vertica! 
breaks in the rock forming the crust. 


These faults are visible along the lines | 


where they reach the earth’s surface. 
It is not known how deep they extend, 
but it is probable that their depth is 








proportional to their length, and they > 


vary from a few hundred feet to sev- 
eral hundred miles in length. The 
smaller or branch faults may not go 
deeper than a mile or two, but the 


depths of the longer faults are prob- | 


ably measured in tens of miles. The 
faults penetrate the rocks to depths 
where the latter are firmer and much 
more highly elastic than they are at 
the surface of the earth. Active faults 
are those along which there has been 


recent movement, and inactive faults | 


are those along which ,there has been 
no recent movement. Earthquakes are 
likely to occur along both kinds of 
faults, but they are more probable near 
active faults. Strains develop in the 
rock crust in the course of time, and 
unless these are relieved by movement 
along an active fault the stress devel- 
ops to such proportions that when re- 
lief finally comes the rebound is violent 
and destructive. The aboriginal Indi- 
ans whom the early Spaniards found 
in California had a tradition to the ef- 
fect that frequent light earthquakes 
were to be desired, and were a favor- 
able sign, but that if many years passed 
without even a light shock there was 
great danger that disastrous earth- 
quakes of great violence would occur 
sometime without warning. 





The man who would climb the lad- 
der of fame mustn’t linger too long on 
each round of applause.—Life. 










Send for this 


There are more DeVry Projectors 
in use in schools and churches than 
all other makes combined. 





FREE BOOK 


on Visual Education Now 


Hundreds of school systems throughout America are enthusi- 
astically employing the power of motion pictures to add new 


life and interest to the classroom. 


dull and uninteresting, are now 


Courses of study, heretofore 
dramatically taught in this fas- 


cinating new way. No school should be without this wonderful 

educational aid. No student body should be denied the advan- 

tages of this forceful new method of learning. 

Write today for interesting free book on Visual Education. Learn how easily 
your school can owna famous DeVry Portable Motion 
Picture Projector (the kind most schools use.) 








THE DEVRY CORPORATION 


1111 Center Street—Dept. 3-T 
Chicago, Illinois 


DeVry 


Motion Picture 
PROJECTORS 



























































































6 
TEACHERS WANTED | 


for all sections of the country 


FISK 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Stories Older and Newer. By Abigail O. 
Sheriff, Formerly Supervisor of Elementary 
Grades in Davenport, Iowa, and Author of 
“Stories Old and New.’ Illustrated. Cloth. 


° 166pp. $1.50. Dorrance & Company, Philadel- 

28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago | vni« ' 
Legends, fables, Bible narratives, 
For many years a leader among Teach-| Poems, and dialogues make up the 


varied contents of Stories Older and 


ers Agencies. First Teachers Agency Newer. Intended as it is for children 


to adopt a code of professional ethics. 
This code has since been adopted | 
almost in its entirety by the National | 
Association of Teachers Agencies. 





terial has been put through a process 
of adaptation by the author. This does 
| not apply, of course, to certain poems 
which have become childhood classics 
or to some of the stories reprinted from 
other collections. The dialogues are an 
especially attractive feature, since they 
present fables which never grow old 
but which take on new interest in the 
more dramatic form of conversation. 
The book is attractively gotten up, with 
cover in colors and a number of pen 
and ink drawings. 

A Problem in Boat Making. By Ragenend FF. 


Bealer, Illustrated. Paper. 23pp. 48c he 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 


The current interest in boat making 
as a school project makes this a timely 
book. It covers the building of a 24” 
Model Sloop having a Marconi Rig. 
By means of a set of eight work and 
question sheets accompanied by the 
| necessary working drawings for each 
| sheet, the problem is effectively pre- 
sented. The book aims to aid the boy 
in building as his first boat one that 
is graceful and will sail. The plan, 
measurements, all mechanical details 
and method of presentation, have been 
passed upon by an authority on boats. 
The performance of the boat, there- 
fore, is practically assured. The prob- 
lem is well within the ability of the 
average twelve- to fourteen-year-old 
boy. About fifty boats of this design 
have been completed under the au- 
thor’s direction. 

Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser, Author 
“Heroes of the Wilds,” ‘Heroes of the Sea,” 
etc. With 12 maps drawn by the author and 


38 photographs. Cloth. 440pp. $2.00 net. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


Chelsea Fraser has added another to 
| his group of books on heroes, one which, 
because of the ever-growing interest in 
aviation, will appeal to a great many 
readers, younger and older. Within a 
few years a number of sensational 
flights have been made—each one pro- 
viding a story as thrilling as any that 
could be imagined. After an introduc- 
tory chapter on “Flying—Past and 
Present,” the author tells of The First 
Flight across the Atlantic,” then of 
other record-breaking flights across 
that ocean by airplane and dirigible. 
Later chapters describe “The First 
Non-Stop Flight across America,” Fly- 
ing Across America from Dawn to 
| Dusk,” “The First Flight around the 
| World,” several Polar flights including 
those of 1926, and the flight to Hawaii 
of the PN-9 No. 1. Liberal quotations 


If you want a teaching position any- | 
where in the United States, come to | 
headquarters. 


SPECIAL APPLICATION BLANK 
For Grades 


Name 


Temporary Address 


Permanent Address 


t 
o 
' 


Edueation—give particulars, schools 


tended, ete. 





Experience—state positions held, grades 
taught, when, where, how long in each 
place. 


of 





How long have you taught?......................... 


What grades do you prefer ?......................--- 


What teachers’ certificates have you? 


Salary received ?.... 


Salary expected? 


\ ) Aaa eee Weight ?....... are given from the flyers’ own records, 
and incidents having human interest 
Height ?................-...--+ Church ?.........-------.---- appeal are skillfully worked into the 


narrative. Diagrammatic maps _ help 
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CLARK asc BREWER TEACHERS 
AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanentl, 
MINNEAPOLIS 
(@)[o) Yom sittine ltatg 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY 
N.Y. Life Bldg. 


(@) 5 (Oy, Vere) 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Building 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 
















A Better Teaching Position 


may be yours in the next county, state or a thousand miles away by enrolling now. The Nation's 
Best Employers rely upon our service when in need of efficient teachers. 6584 requests for teachers 
received from practically all states in the U. S. in one season. Service—strictly professional, 
FREE enrollment. FREE Copy of ‘‘Stepping Upward”’ sent on request. Write today. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION, 418,GATES BLDG, 





















aa 


Rot CKAY MT TEACH “A O HERS DS. 4 We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 


Branch Agencies: 


AGENC Portland, Ore. - N. W. Bank Bldg. 
: NCY Minneapolis, Minn. - Lumber iochaens 
410 U.S.NatT. BANK BLDG DENVER.COLO. Kansas City, Mo. m z Rialto Bldg, 








LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY iN THE WEST. Booklet ‘*How To Apply with Laws of Certification of Western States, 
Photo copies made from original—25 for $1.50. etc., etc.’’ free to members, 50 cents to non-members. Every teacher needsit, 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Szc, 


APEL STREET, ALBANY 
SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


70 Fifth Avenue 


daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS 1 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC, THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


321.323 University Block, ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


SCHOOLS In the HAST and oft the BVANGH SALARIES Th » 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. ‘on for PRE Rew = 
L. C. MacMillan, President. 


The WEST and ALASKA 


MAY ONDERDONK, herent 
Teachers placed last year from Alaska to New Mexico. Freeenrollment for Nineteen Twenty-seven, 
rite now. eee eee ‘on, service, 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, MISSOULA, MONTANA 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF 
THE FOLLOWING STATES: mane Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraskt, 


evada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakot, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming Should Write Immediately. Free enrollment. Prompt Service, 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo, 


THE HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENCY 812-803 Sterwood Bi. Spstane, Wat 


703-704 Globe Bldg., Minneapolis, Mim. j 
A BUSINESS NECESSITY—Service of a Wide-Awake-Progressive Teachers’ Agency. We Guarante jf 
our Services, Write either office for Enrollment Blank. hn 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 




















Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Hawaii and Pans 
ma, Send for Year - Book. H. Huntworth, 
723 Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 








Two New Books of Poster Patterns 
Story-Book Poster Patterns 


This book contains twenty double-page patterns by 
Bess Bruce Cleaveland, each illustrating a well-known 
story. When made up these patterns form posters 
86x14 inches in size. Directions for coloring, etc, 
with each pattern. 

The subjects are: Cinderella, Rumpelstiltzkin, The Frog 
Prince, The Ugly Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, Sleeping Beauty, FF 
Robinson Crusoe, Diamonds and Toads, Alice in Wonderland, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, Snow-White and Rose Red, Aladdin 
and His Wonderful Lamp, The King of the Golden River, 
Beauty and the Beast, The Fairy Shoemaker, Little Red Rid 





STORY-BODK 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 


8Y BESS 


J ace CLEAVELAND 





sSTAUCTO® 
postin PATTERNS: 
Gn THRE 


ae 





Give names, addresses and official posi- | 
tions of a few persons acquainted with 
your scholarship and teaching ability. 


greatly in visualizing various flights, 
and excellent photographs show avia- | 
tors and their craft. 

New Schools in the Old World. A Survey of 
European Experimental Schools, By Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois, in collaboration with Myron M. 
Stearns. Cloth. 188pp. $1.75. The John Day 
Company, New York. 


Superintendent Washburne has be- 
come widely known for the educational 
experiments which he has carried on 
over a period of some years. The Win- 
netka Board of Education gave him 
leave of absence to visit European 
schools for the purpose of gleaning 
from them the best that they have to 
offer. It is rather curious to note that 
some of the recent progressive — even 
revolutionary — departures in educa- 
tional theory and administration have 
originated in America but have been 
more eagerly seized upon and developed 
| abroad than here. The movement to- | 
ward individualized instruction and | 


Terms: With this application blank duly 
filled out send 25 2c stamps for postage 
fee. In case a position is accepted through 
the Agency, the usual 5 per cent commis- 
sion will be charged. If a position is se- 
cured through one’s own efforts, or 
through some other source, there will be | 
no charge of any kind. 








are ca ees eee 





ing Hood, East of the Sun and West of the Moon, Little 
Wulfi’s Christmas Gifts, The Billy Goats and the Goblin, 
The Three Little Pigs. 

Heavy paper covers. Price 80 cents per copy, postpaid. With Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster Patterns 


This book contains ten double-page patterns by Bess 
Bruce Cleaveland, each illustrating a health rule. 
When made up these patterns form posters 36x15 
inches in size. Directions for coloring, etc., accom- 
pany each pattern. 

The subjects are: Sleep With Windows Open, Clean the Teeth 
Every Day, Play in the Fresh Air Every Day, Drink Water 
Between Meals, Drink Milk Every Day, Little Health Garden- 
ers, Eat Some Vegetables Every Day, Bathe More Than Once 
a Week, Eat Some Fruit Every Day, Keep Health Rules. 

Heavy paper covers. Price 80 cents per copy, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (‘nésten‘o You. 
DANSVILLE, N.Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Mana 60 eames 
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Jaway from the mass methods that/| 
j |“universal education” has brought us 
-| CHARACTER IS HIGHER THAN | will find many an obstacle in the way 
ve INTELLECT—Emerson, | of its success, But it is a significant 
ne effort to help the child to help himself, 
- to teach himself, to learn in more nat- 
|. This is the keynote of the new ural ways than he does in many schools 
z to-day. In England, Belgium, Hol- 
| ATLANTIC READERS land, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
; Czecho-Slovakia, are schools that Mr. 
’ Aseries of five books designed for |Washburne and his collaborator Mr. 
“y Stearns found well worth visiting and 
CHARACTER-BUILDING studying. Mr. Washburne’s wife and 
two of his Winnetka teachers aided in 
Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon gathering data. The result is an in- 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools and forming and well presented account 
ident of the N. E. A. Departmen which thoughtful school administra- 
Presi rete tceete tors, teachers and parents will find 
ee worthy of attention. 
Book 1 The Understanding Prince Grade IV Boys and Girls of Discovery Days. By Caro- 


M {lyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Book II High and Far Grade V Dulin, Cloth. 222pp. A. Flanagan Company, 


Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI » — —, 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade Vf | | Coa i. 

yn Sherwin Bailey in putting together 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII | stories of the sort represented in this HAT THE OOK-OF ~THE ONTH LUB 


Recks 1, 11 and Ill were adopted in De- volume. With a background of history 


; and legend, she weaves a tale that is a) 
cember as basal readers for the public § | entertaining and plausible, with those DOES FOR. ITS SUBSCRIBERS 
schools of Montana. circumstantial touches that give the 
illusion of reality to what is, of ne- 


cessity, more or less imaginative. Each A new unique idea which keeps 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMP ANY, of the seventeen stories in this volume 


is attractively titled, as for example 
34 Beacon St., Boston “The Stowaway Who Found a Sea” 
(Balboa), “The Boy Who Had Nine 
Lives” (Captain John Smith), “The 
DRAPER’S Boy Who Built a City” (William Penn). LO HE Book-of-the- scribers, with special privileges which 


“SANITARY” The author's long experience in this| cs, Month Club enables it will not be possible to offer later. 

















Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents. 


you from missing the best books 











type of work enables her to write in a| , : ‘ = ‘ 
manner that is understandable by ' youto makecertainthat, Some of the typical comments, al- 


SHADES young children as well as pleasing to 4297 no matter how busy you __ ready received from subscribers, 


Regulate the Light "ae a ie sia are, or how far removed are given below: 
ar ad, an er ory-Plays. ‘or ildren 5 a 
Sun Ventilation 4 ee or to a = oe Palmer —_ Henry$.Canby from a bookstore, you 
ith illustrations by Rosamond Lane. Cloth. ‘hairman ‘ ‘ ‘ 

MANY STYLES 188pp. $1.50, The Womans Press, 600 Lexing- Chairman will not miss reading the 

COTTON DUCK | ton Avenue, New York, outstanding books that are pub- 
Will not check, crack} Three of the story-plays in this at- — ——— re 

or pin-hole tractive collection were written for lished. ‘This is a service which 

raga a ee Pane ee cenen ie] many have writen ie exactly 

YOUR INQUIRIES ts * ave always wishe ae 
Lutt 0. D others have an indoor setting. ‘The what I have ways wished for 

uther U. Uraper Star” and “Pandora,” Mrs. Lane ex- Each month the Selecting Com- 

Shade Co, plains, are written in rhythmic prose 


«I am one of those many 
thousands of women for 

whom reading is one of 

the necessities of life,and 

pwho really prefer to read 

good things,but forwhom 
Dorothy in a busy day there is 




















SPICELAND, INDIANA | so that the rather longer parts may be mittee of the Book-of-the-Month Cm Lever sulictont time to 
more easily memorized. The playlet Club chooses a “best book” from make a proper selection, The 
which gives the volume its title is one among the new books of all pub- ‘ : 

ain, © : . club has filled for me a long-felt 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION [ Tees othe Batre wine? mode lishers. The personnel of thecom= wang ™ 
, 4 ° e ° ° 9 “ . 
Daylight Lant Lantern Slid land fantasy; and “The Three Wishes,” mittee insures both impartiality and _ ‘ 
Stercographs Stevesneepes a sea fantasy. “The — A =< good judgment in the choice of —H. B., Los Angeles, Calif. 
5 7 three Christmas plays, the others be- pat in 
A Visual Aid For Every ing “The Christmas Sheep” and “Ev- books. Phe members of the —_ “This novel and helpful plan should 
7 Visual Need ec gael ype NG gg on By mittee have no ree a receive the endorsement of every 
: cte s ‘ : c-of-the-Month Club, ex- spre “ 
rand Par ff SOCIAL SCIENCES PRIMARY READING [| Full details of music and of costuming! th Book-of-the-Month Club, book lover and educator in the 


intworth Ht HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES MAP SLIDES | |are given in appendixes. Stage direc- | cept to render their country.” 
tions are unusually full, so that the; decision as to the “best s : 
Write for further information children cannot help understanding | Seaileia: —C, P. M., Melrose, Mass. 
what is expected of them. Illustra-}| ni 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. } tions, type, and paper are all artisti-| The book selected is If you are interested in this 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A cally satisfying. Most important of mailed to the home of each idea and wish to consider becom- 
d all, the dialogue is delightful—poetic j ‘ é ’ - , c 
yet human, natural yet touched with subscriber, just likeamage ing a “charter” subscriber, write 
imagination nage — ae ied azine. Youare thus sure Christopher for our prospectus, in which the 
beauty. It is the sort of thing that ; é Morley ‘. awe : 
: p : P 24 etails of the service are full 
children will love to read and to act of getting and reading d tails ; ) 
out. Would that we had more such an outstanding ‘book each month, outlined. It will completely con- 
Pt gp: Mgr 8 ve _— the Mae. If perchance you should not like vince you of one thing: 
y s e best in children’s liter- ; ; ’ 
{ Ladies’ Wrist Watch 6-jewel, 25-year case. se nte o , the type of book selected, or if you that without effort, with- 
M i i ‘ : ad ii 4 . © 26 a , a b ’ of > > © 
aN poo Bano he eee enc ook Fall 12 The ees of ae, Pe Ne gente have already read It, you may exchange out ne expense and 
boxes Mentho- Ive, 25cabox. Select | the Teaching of Civics. anual of Methoc : - L re oo Se ern oe 
ait ue ae — = for Elementary and Junior High Schools, By at fa a book you p? per, from he list Ww ithout simMtINg you in 
» Send no money. We trust you. | Paul Klapper, Ph.D., Dean of the School of of other good new books simul- your choice of books, the 
U S. SUPPLY co | Education in the College of the City of New - 
: , | York; Author of “Teaching English in Ele- | taneously recommended by the plan makes certain that 


Dept.H-727 GREENVILLE, PA. | mentary and Junior High Schools,” ete. Cloth, | . i“ pets ° P P 
Th >, | 867pp. D, Appleton and Company, New York. Committee. The cost of the ser- you will “keep up” with | Wiliam 
& rough the Gate of Progress. Since, throughout this book, the sub- vice itself is—nothine. You pay the best literature of the day. 
~ oad Srecey Of this new copyrighted closing-lay | jects of history, civics, and current lv tl bli Reset 

+ spectacular, be ‘ ¢ q ont. ° > sners *(T- 
Address the author F.. A. BOGGESS, Boulder, colo. | events are “regarded as salient ele- only the publishers’ reg 
<a ments of a larger subject, the social , ular retail price for each 


studies,” the scope of the volume is 68 book. : 30% 
SEND CENTS wider than its title may at first indi- A Your request will involve you in 
20 cate. “The Teaching of History,” says . Already several thou- aii obligation. 
TH Stamps or Coin For the New Book —, — PP sngecoet > evolve a — Maem sand busy menand women 
of teaching the social environment tha | j 
E WORLD REMAP PED will contribute significantly towards —indeed,someofthe most BOOK.OF-.THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc 
An 80 y R. Baxter Blair the development of civic-mindedness in = prominent people in the 218West 40th St.,Dept. 43-¢, New York, N.Y. 
S des baer summarizing all post-war young people. In his Preface, Dr. country —have become Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus 
ges in World Geography by continents, Klapper states the characteristics which : ) : jids outlining the details of the Book-of-the-Month 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO he has sought to introduce throughout subscribers to this service, Those Pies of Maatiad; Tite seepas teeioenmns te 
Scientific School Map Makers ‘ the book : @) The ~~ are — who join at this time are placed no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago ttn An Se ra BR ype Pe Pre in the category of “charter” sub- oe 
Name : 'stantly stressed; (3) The text gives an . 
adequate theoretical basis for its prac- 
tical program; (4) Theory is always 
~~ ———— applied; (5) The text is definite in its 
suggestions but avoids being dogmatic; 
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the coupon below or a letter. 
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g . Certificate of 
D2 =-s Promotion 
Te CR 
hae meppleled the shuteas prraemtbad fo 
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aE 
wt WITH OR WITHOUT CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 

ITE joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. Not the least pleasurable among the events of the 

day to every boy and girl is the presentation of the inexpensive gifts which long serve as mementos of the occasion. The 
v-lue and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs has been increased by the addition, where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. 
This appears in addition to the pupils’ names at no extra charge. Read carefully the descriptions and select just the style 
suited to your school, Specify whether you want souvenirs with or without Certificates of Promotion. Wilcox Souvenirs 























You may make 












le he 
eee my mon J are made in a variety of styles with pretty two-color inserts ornamented with sketches and appropriate verses. Prepared 
—— 7 peated with your own special copy at no extra cost, Send us the name of your school, board of education or trustees, your own 
—_ = name, date and names of pupils. 
== CLUB ORDERS: 10 per cent discount allowed on orders from more than one teacher at a time. 
SAMPLES of any one souvenir free on request. 

Above is illustrated the center ORDERS: If you do not wish to send special copy of names, etc., as outlined above, booklets will contain extra verses 
pages of a souvenir booklet with and the price will be less. See last column of price list. All orders promptly filled. Write copy plainly. We will ar- 
Certificate of Promotion Pupils’ range it for you. Remittance must accompany order. Order as many souvenirs as there are pupils’ names or include one 
poe appear elsewhere in the book- cent a name for pupils’ names printed in excess of number of booklets ordered. 
et when certificates are used. A This handsome, expressive new booklet is ° A very attractive booklet 3% x 5% in beau- 
Certificate of Promotion should be Hour Glass already in great demand this season. Done Blue Bird tiful colors. Bluebirds, symbols of joy and 
something your pupils will prize for in full colors, design represents passage of time as pupils happiness are flying into the foreground from the little 
years. Our Closing Day Souvenirs pass in and out of school. Has eight inside pages in har- schoolhouse in the background, One of the most delightful 
with certificates are just the thing. monizing colors. Size 3% x 5 inches. May be used with or designs ever made, May be used with or without photo and 


order having part of your booklets 


up a combination without photo and with or without certificates of promotion. with or without certificates of promotion. 



















wiih and part without cerumestesat | Good Luck 7is.;¢urey cubed. erry Springtime 7's inci she 
no extra charge. tead advertise x ” : ! rs | 
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room, Under pupils, names, apuveat Springtime | 140) OB) 400) 121-08 | Story we “iia eg ages. Size 
numerals 1927 in delicate tint. ‘on | ‘ag ‘ae ‘sei x 5 inches. ay use certifi- 
FOR COMPLETE LIST very popular souvenir which will pee] oe vee | + 1.75 12 | of cates of promotion and photo if de- 
OF SOUVENIRS SEND please your pupils. etch: nde : sired. 
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brom a Tostle Print, Copysight Detroit Pub. Co. 


Prepaid Prices of Full Color Miniatures 


(In packages of one dozen of a subject with leaflet containing study material) 


5 or more dozen (5 or more packages) * 
25 or more dozen (25 or more packages) * 
100 or more dozen (100 or more packages)*...12 cents per dozen 


“Orders for Miniatur be mad f i 
hoe cate on awe > Ly omy) of one or assorted wr aed 


li Color Miniature Reproductions 
of “Feeding Her Birds” 


and 35 Other Subjects 


now offered at low prices 


These full color miniatures reproduce all the col- 
ors of the original painting just as does the large 
reproduction on the cover of this issue. The min- 
iatures are put up in packages of one dozen. to- 
gether with a leaflet containing study material 
similar to that in this issue. Prices are given 
below the picture at the left. 


There are now 35 other subjects in the Instructor 
Picture Study Series of which full color miniatures 
may be had at the prices quoted here. See page 96 
of the February issue or write for list of titles. 





Large Full Color Reproductions 


We can also furnish full color reproductions of 
this month’s cover picture, same size as on cover, 
attractively mounted on a heavy white mat and 
enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the 
inner pages of the folder appears study material 
similar to that in this issue. See prices below. 


See page 96 of the February issue or write for 
list of other subjects of which large full color 
reproductions (put up as above described) 
may be had at these prices. 


Prepaid Prices of Large Full Color Pictures 
(Each picture mounted and enclosed in folder containing study material) 


Less than 4 of any one or assorted subjects pov cecees 35 cents each 
4ormore “ “ “ “* Ka $ seeeeeees 0 cents each 
15 or more “ 25 cents each 
50 or more “ 20 cents each 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N. Y¥. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
Order from Office Nearest to You 
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lozen (5 packages) * 25 cents per dozen 
-20 cents per dozen 


15 cents per dozen 








of a subject cannot be broken. 
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(6) The needs of the junior hi 
are adequately recognized; (7 
ous lessons, in the form in which t} 
worked themselves out in the class 
are used to illustrate various teachin 
practices that are recommen 
The needs of the supervisor haye ne 
been overlooked; (9) The book ; 
planned to serve as a helpful teaching 
instrument in teacher-training Courses, 
The volume is divided into five parts of 
which the titles are: The 
History and Its Implications for Teach. 
ing; How to Attain the Values of Hi, 
tory; The Content of History through 


History; and The Teaching of Civicg, 


Everyday Pioblems of the Country T, 
A Textbook and a Handbook of Country-Sehg 
Practice. By Frank J. Lowth, Principal 
County Rural Normal School, Janesville, Wis, 
Illustrated. Cloth. 571pp. The Macmilly 
Company, New York. 


Years of experience in the rural. 
school field lie behind Mr. Lowth’s very 
comprehensive and understanding 
treatment of his subject. The autho 
is no stranger to our readers, and we 
know of no one better equipped than he 
to do just what he has done. On th 
basis that rural-school conditions ar 
peculiarly difficult, and that this fact js 
often overlooked by writers who e. 
deavor to furnish aid to teachers, Mr, 
Lowth sets out to provide a “guiding 
reference book” on the problems actu. 
ally confronted by the average rural 
teacher, and prospectively confronted 
by young men and women who ar 
training for rural-school service. Un 
der the heads “The Teacher’s Personal 
Problems,” “Problems of Management," 
“Problems of the Physical Basis,” 
“Problems of Cooperating Citizenship,’ 
“Problems of Rational Teaching,” and 
“Problems Relating to Procedures,’ 
the author groups chapters that dea 
in a most helpful way with everything 
needful from The Hot Lunch to Meas 
urements of Achievement. In an Ap 
pendix are various Supplementary Lists 
and References, and at the end of each 
chapter are references for further read 
ing and exercises relating to the mat, 
ters under discussion. With all thes 
features, and with excellent illustra 
tions showing plans and equipment in 
the best types of rural schools, the vd: 
ume is one that the average rurd 
teacher might well consider indisper 
sable—a practical vade mecum that she 
will want always within reach. 

The Middle Country. A Chinese Lad’s Ad. 
ventures in His Own Land. (In “Children of 
the World Series.”) By Olivia Price, Illus 


trated. Cloth. 176pp. $1.00. World Bok 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 


This story takes boys and girls to 
far-away China, and _ through 
travel experiences of a Chinese lat, 
Oong Bing, they learn much about that 
fascinating country. Leaving a typ 
cal rice farm, where his duty is ‘ 
watch the water buffalo and help wit 
the rice cultivation, this Chinese by 
goes to live with a rich cousin in So 
chow. Until then he has lived simply 
as would any boy in a poor farmers 
family. But as the adopted son of his 
rich kinsman he finds opportunity 
travel and learn something of his ow 
Middle Country. With this man le 
journeys to many interesting places! 
China, visiting Shanghai and a tt 
farm near Hangchow; sailing on th! 
Grand Canal to the silk county 
around Huchow, then going north 
Nanking, Chufu, and Peking. Throw 
an account of his experiences the 
young reader is made acquainted 
the daily life of the different classes 
Chinese—of the children at play, # 
well as of their elders at work. 7 
learns of their traditions, customs, 4 
superstitions; he sees, in imaginatiot 
the canals, pagodas, farms, and citids 
The many clever illustrations are sv° 
as attract the child and add to the! 
terest of the text. As a supplemé 
tary reader for intermediate grade 
this book would form a valuable add 
tion to any school library. 
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Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
following a. of books recently pee 
imitations do not permit more exten 
oo iyace li this issue, but books of particular 
5 teachin isterest Will be reviewed later. The list is 
ided; (8 wnted on the assumption that it will be of 
have no sivantage to our readers to know at the 
book jg atliest possible date what books are avail- 


| teaching sble for their use. 

, America. The Continents and Their 
g course — A Supplementary Geography. Re- 
; Parts of ised Edition. By James Franklin Chamber- 
Caning off jin, Ed. B., S.B., formerly President State 
or Teach. Normal School, Silver City, New Mexico, and 
es of Hi, gArthur Henry Chamberlain, B.S., A.M., formerly 
"s His. fessor of Education, Throop Polytechnic In- 
y_through itute, Editor Sierra Educational News. Illus- 
Teaching ated. Cloth. 203pp, The Macmillan Com- 
of Civiee pany, New York. 
| CSA cuidance of Childhood and Youth. Readings 
Ty Teacher, in Child Study. Compiled by Child Study Asso- 
untry-School Histion of America, 
neipal Roc Mi cryenberg. Cloth. 


edited by Benjamin C. 

ille, . 824pp. The Macmillan 
sville, Wis company, New York, 

Macmilln Adventures in Storyland. A Primer. By 

frances Lilian Taylor, Principal Teachers’ 

training School, Galesburg, Illinois. _Illus- 
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Education for a Changing Civilization. Three | of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, | School of Home Eco: ies i i 
Lectures Delivered on the Luther Laflin Kellogg | Washington, D. C.; Author of ‘Chippewa Music,” | sity. Illustrated. gg Rae oe oe 
Foundation at Rutgers University, 1926. By | “Teton Sioux Music,” “Northern Ute Music,” | Brown, and Company, Boston. 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor of the Phil- | ‘‘“Mandan and Hidatsa Music.” 


Illustrated. 


osophy of Education, Teachers College, Colum- | Boards. 143pp. $2.00. The Womans Press, 600 The Covered Wagon. By Emerson Hough. 


bia University, Cloth. 143pp. The Macmillan | Lexington Ave., New York. 


Edited by Clarence Stratton, Director of Eng- 


Company, New York. The Understanding Prince. Atlantic Readers: | [84 in High Schools, Cleveland. Cloth. 403pp. 


A Girl’s Problems in Home Economics. By | Book One. Grade IV. Edited by Randall J. 
Mabel B. Trilling, A. M., Assistant Professor | Condon, Superintendent of the 


of Home Economics, University of Chicago, and | Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. 


D. Appleton and Company, New York, 


Cincinnati Europe and the British Isles. Human Geog- 


360pp. 85c.| raphy by Grades: Book Six. By James Fair- 


Florence Williams, A. M., Instructor in Art, | Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. grieve, M.A., Fellow of the American Geo- 


University of Chicago. With 148 illustrations. The Wonderful Tune. Atlantic Readers: Book 


graphical Society; Author of “Geography and 


Cloth, 318pp. J. B. Lippincott Company, | mpree, Grade VI. Edited by Randall J. Con- | World Power,” and Ernest Young, B.Sc.  Illus- 


Philadelphia. 


Social Work a Family Builder. A Textbook | Illustrated. Cloth, 364pp. 85c. 
for Nurses, Dietitians, Home Demonstration | and Company, Boston. 
Agents, Home Economists, and Special Teach- 
ers. By Harriet Townsend, Lecturer in Social 
Science, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


don, Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools. 
Little, Brown, | P@9y, New York. 


Festivals and Civic Plays from Greek and um ; 
Roman Tales. By Mari Ruef Hofer, Author of | By Frank W. Thomas, Director of Departments 
Recreation Books for Schools and Playgrounds. | 0f Education and Teacher-Training, State Teach- 


trated. Cloth. 489pp. D. Appleton and Com- 





Principles and Techniq of Teaching. An 
Introduction to the Study of the Teaching Art. 





sity. Cloth, 247pp. $2.25 net. W. B. Saun-| fijustrated. Cloth. 236pp. $1.26. | Beckley-| ers College, Fresno, California. Author of 


ders Company, Philadelphia. Cardy Company, Chicago. 
The Reproduction of Life. A Handbook of 


the Science of Reproduction in Nature and Foods and Cookery and The Care of the House. 


“Training for Effective Study.”” Cloth. 434pp. 
$2.00. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


Man. By A. J. Cokkinis, F, R. C. S. Eng., M. | First Lessons in Foods and Cookery, Family Re- Anthony Wayne and Other Poems. By Nor- 
Ba 'B. & Lond. ilustrated” Cloth, 287pp. | Jationships, ‘The Care and Management of the | man C. Schlichter, Author, of “Children's 
$3.50. William Wood and Company, New York. | House, The Care of Children, Health Rules, and | Voices, Songs of Mother,” and “Fancy's 


Marketing. Revised Edition. By 


Mary Lock-| Hour.’”” Paper. 37pp. 60c. The John C., 


Second and Third Grade Manual. The Child’s | wood Matthews, B. S., Professor of Home Eco- | Winston Company, Philadelphia. 


Own Way Series. By Marjorie Hardy, Elemen- | nomics and Dean of the School of Home Eco- 
tary School, University of Chicago. Cloth. | nomics in Purdue University. Illustrated. Cloth 
and Company, 


289pp. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. | go7pp. $1.10. Little, Brown, 





The Silent Reading Hour. Primary Book. By 
Guy Thomas Buswell, Associate Professor of 


























vth’ by Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth. 128pp. 5 : Iniversi tae ; ; 

retell tate eckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. History of Education. By Philip R. V. Curoe, | Boston. ea here et —— + 

he a th Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools, | 4.M., — a Pw - Bay York. | Clothing and Textiles. First Lessons in Cloth- | Their Development,” and William H. Wheeler, 

UthOr crades one to eight. Compiled by Dorothy La omg Sipe. $1.20. jook Company, | ing and Textiles, Planning and Furnishing the | Co-author of “Wheeler's Literary Readers with 

3, -_ Well wie, First Assistant in Health Education, De- New York. Bedroom, and Clothing Budgets. Revised Edi- | Interpretations.” Illustrated by Lucile Enders. 

i bli \e lo 5 5 5 . , BS., - ’ 4 e ’ 

d than he$ mit Public Schools. Illustrated. Cloth. 180pp The American Indians and Their Music. By | tion. By Mary Lockwood Matthews, B.S., Pro-| Paper. 30pp. Wheeler Publishing Company 

On theft. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. | Frances Densmore, A.M., Collaborator, Bureau | fessor of Home Economics and Dean of the | Chicago. 
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-"<l| On the way to realize ambitions 
1 women teachers have 
answered our summer appeal! 


We are interested particularly 
in 2 types of women 
and are seeking 200 of them 





ther read 
= mat. 
all these . 
“lustre Thirty days ago we made a new appeal to 
pment Hj} © women teachers, offered new opportuni- 
} @ Vole : . . — . 
ge run ties to realize cherished ambitions. A lim- month with Comp 
a ited offer — limited to those who seek a ton’s this summer, we 
n . . 
ch, greater future than teaching can give ums. RUTH Rouxpys Offer much more than that. More than 
hats A them. A call for teachers who want a life- a former teacher, joined a glorious vacation. More than travel. 
1 : . oo . . @ Compton aniza P , 
‘ee, lis] time executive position with a wider hor- tion in order to spend Compton may have for you a lifetime 
or! m ‘a eling, pe 
— izon for their own development, and a and at the same time program that Opens up vistas only 
As the higher salary. And, too, for the earnest, york was so successful dreamed of before. Other women teach- 
nese be sincere teacher who really loves her ton fedley she is cau?; ers have found themselves and realized 
_ ns school work and wishes to continue it; but lavotaie meaeee executives located at the their great ambitions the Compton way. 
ity is ts who wants to go away this summer, next ; wi ™ Get all the facts. Know the details. 
me bor summer and every summer, visit new places, given them a new interpretation of the Then decide if what Compton offers you 
n in Soo meet new people, and still earn as much as_ word “‘success.” meets your every expectation. 
d simpy || she can i 
earn in the schoolroom. To her also ° ‘ 
farmet A real ! 
on of his we offer a great opportunity. Travel, income ca vacation to suit Send the coupon. 
—_— and delightful, dignified, permanent sum- your vocation Consider the Compton vacation plan. Forty- 
18 


mer positions. 








— _ 


by step, to executive, managerial positions who wish to measure their abilities be 


Travel, earn—with congenial associates and _ one teachers have enthusiastically accepted it 
associations. Enjoy and profit through a va- in the last 30 days. One hundred and fifty 

This way to success cation that can be made happier for you nine more are needed — 200 teachers to join 
The teacher who is interested in year-round because of your vocation. Only women _ this successful, great corporation. Applicants 
executive work for Compton’s needs no teachers—successful, hopeful, energetic, can must be between 25 and 40 years of age with 
gteater promise than the success that other be accorded Compton privileges. Take ad- teaching experience and normal school or 
erstwhile teachers have achieved. Many vantage now of the opportunities we offer college training. There’s no obligation if you 
women teachers who seriously entered the you this summer! And remember this: 
service of this internationally known Chi- Compton’s summer travel-work is available tailed facts. Then the decision rests with 
cago corporation, have gone forward, step to two groups of teachers. First, those you. Send the coupon now. 


send the coupon. It brings you only the de- 
















that have brought them more than high sal- fore deciding that Compton's executive ini seein es iataitaitinn 
aries, private offices and executive titles. work is their lifetime work. Second, Devt, 108, 1000 N. Dearborn 5t., Chisago 
They have found a wider use, a greater field, those who prefer to continue teaching | ,,i/*guinnt Wi ftion und Moncycearnine Plan en On my PATE 
a broader service to which to apply their but wish to have a permanent summer sendasis is 
teaching experiences. They have capitalized _ position. sii. 
their training to yield greater happiness to College or Normal ... Years of training 
others as well as to themselves. Successful You must have all the facts I am teaching in.............2..2...0:seee My position is................. 
when they started, the Compton way has While you can earn $200 to $400 pet miei aia m asain iii Onda iain 
C0 Interested in Permanent Position CJ Interested in Summer 
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trated. 
fully with the tan cover. 


ENVELOPES 


PHOTO STYLE 


copy any size photo to size required. 
folder, remove if practical. 


Count that day lost 
Whose low descending 849. 
views from thy band 
No worthy achion done. 


add lc for each name in excess, 
Remittance must accompany your order. 


free sample of this souvenir. 











School Souvenirs ! 


For 1926-1927 School Year 


Our new souvenir No. 3 (3% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, 
Tan cover, Steel Die Embossed in brown and red, with 8 
insert pages of good material, hand lettered and illus- 
Inserts are old ivory color and harmonize beauti- 


The small illustration shows the envelope we had es- 
pecially made for these souvenirs, exactly matching the 
souvenir covers and printed as illustrated. 
include these special high grade envelopes. 


On page opposite pupils’ names we have a novel design 
suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. 
photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 
2c for each souvenir for the additional photo. 


Your photo will be returned. 
YOU SEND TO US 


Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ 


If you will write us a postal we will be pleased to send you a 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, 0. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Souvenir Prices 
Quantity Without Photo With Photo 


Our prices 





| 3 

If | Additional copies (above 40) 
without photo, 8 cents each. 

| With photo, 10 cents each. 


We can 
If your photo is in 


names to be printed, 


We pay the postage. 
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Listen To This 


3 ‘d like to see it all right over again and ten times over”’ 
So says one eight year old of the plays in 
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LAD: OTHER STORY PLAYS $1.50 
By Bertha Palmer Lane 
LAD—A little boy’s quest for Truth and Service and Beauty 
to help him open the House of Happiness. 
THE THE FAIRY PRINCE — Carol and Dick learn in advance 
w how to see and hear things they never knew before. 
OMANS THE THREE WISHES — Three children find from three 
PRESS quaint fairy folk the way to heart’s desire. 


THE WOMANS PRESS, 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City, N. Y. 
For the $1.50 please send me a copy of LAD. 












































370 PAGES OF PLANS, 


HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 
by Edith F, A. U. Painton, the most, complete book of its kind, Every angle 
of the subject is covered, The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence- 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertamment novelties, Edu- 


COMMENCEMENT 
MANIIAL 


cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth, 





OTH 4 CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
i. new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors ( 

combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 

Yresentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4); 

Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin); Sug- 

gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) ; Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 








Debate, Reunion, Conven- 
Sermons (4). Beautiful 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, 
tion, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., Baccalaureate 
cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive type, illustrated, 370 pages. 
. DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. , Our Plays and Entertainments are particularly suitable for schools, A large selec- 
tion. Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed tree, 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 


The Imprint “‘Denison” signifies quality. Established over fifty years. 


T. S. DENISON & CO, °35:Webastives) CHICAGO, ILL. 














IN FINE, MEDIUM AND COARSE POINTS—NO STUBS 
The most enthusiastic commendations of PALMER METHOD PENS 
come from those who have written with them for many years. PALMER 
METHOD PENS are carefully made by experts from the finest Jessup 
Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen is inspected, and every— 
even slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. Thus, only perfect pens 
are packed in the attractive red, white and blue Palmer Method Pen 
boxes. One gross box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen 
assorted pens to any address, postpaid for ten cents. Test them and 
you will use them always. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY, 


55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue Palmer Building Pittock Building 
New York City Chicago, Ill. Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portland,Oregon 
















| An Experiment in Health 
Education 


Under the title, “Method and Meas- 
urement of Health Education,” the 
School of Education of New York Uni- 
versity and the New York Association 
for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor have published the results of an 
experiment to determine how health 
education can best be made a part of 
the regular public school curriculum. 
The experiment was conducted in Pub- 
lic School No. 106, Manhattan, in a sec- 
tion where the population is largely of 
foreign extraction. The report, in part, 
reads as follows: 

“The experiment began with four 
rooms of thirty pupils each, consisting 
of the kindergarten and grades one, 
three and five. These grades comprised 
the experimental groups and the re- 
mainder of the school the controlled 
group. 

“The first step in the procedure was 
to give intelligence tests to the whole 
school. The purpose of these tests was 
to provide, together with class ratings 
and the teachers’ judgment, a basis for 
comparison of the experimental group 
with the controlled group. These data 
provided a basis for determining the 
explanation of any change that might 
later be observed in the children’s 
health practices and also a basis for 
comparison of the progress of children 
outside of the group. 

“The second step in the procedure 
was to give each child a complete phys- 
ical examination for physical defects, 
for malnutrition, and for general phys- 
ical condition. The purpose of the ex- 
amination was to determine the health 
needs of the children so that the teach- 
ers could follow up the examination 
and insure that the physical and med- 
ical needs were attended to. 

“The third step was to undertake a 
complete survey of the homes in the 
community of the children in the ex- 
perimental group. The object of this 
survey was to determine the conditions 
actually prevailing in the district and 
to ascertain the possibility of changes 
or improvements. 

“The fourth step was to provide for 
a check-up on the children’s practices. 
The children were scored at the begin- 
ning and end of the experiment with 
the Payne Health Scale. The health 
practices indicated in the scale were 
used not only as a basis of instruction, 
but by checking with the data gained 
in the community survey, a rather ac- 
curate estimate of the improvements 
was made. 

“Wherever possible, health work of 
the grade was introduced into the va- 
rious subjects. In geography the teach- 
er stressed the health value, or lack of 
value, of the food products of the coun- 
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tries studied. Other subjects into 
which health was introduced were 
spelling (words needed in composi- 
tions), dictation, memory, arithmetic 
(problems), and composition. In oral 
composition lessons, the subjects stud. 
ied during hygiene, nature and geog. 
raphy lessons were discussed. During 
written composition lessons the pupils 
wrote about the most important and 
interesting topics discussed during ora] 


—- 








periods, so that they would have a per.f—_ for t) 
manent record of the work they were* wom 
doing. Compositions were written on} succe 
‘The Fly,’ ‘The Panama Canal,’ ‘The I ha 
Care of the Teeth,’ ‘Wheat and Good§ course 
Health.’ During one composition peri-§ scribe 
od the pupils learned how to cook cere. = manas 
als, and wrote down the recipes. yp Theu 

“The final test of the value of the§ ee?! 
educational procedure in health as in oe 
every other field of educational inter. } ~"”?‘ 
est is to be found in the degree to brand 
which the subject matter is made to aes 
function in the lives of the children,{ advert 


not in the mere attainment of abstract 
knowledge. 

“We shall consider first the changes }, 
in dietary habits of the children which 
took place during the period of the ex. 
periment. Three-fourths of the chil- 
dren had an unsatisfactory diet at the 


S.| 


Member 
Author: 
> ae 


beginning of the study. Indeed, the App 
evening meal, which is the most impor-} $100, 
tant meal of the day and the only one§, print. 

which the entire family have in com-§ OLIV! 


a eee 


mon, was almost invariably unsatis- 
factory, for 938% of the children re- 
ported an inadequate diet for supper. 
It is encouraging to note, however, that} 
this meal showed the greatest improve- 
ment of all, for 67% of the children 
showed the greatest improvement in 
the evening meal. 

“At the beginning, the retiring hour 
ranged from 7 to 12 p. m., the average 
being 10 o’clock. At the close, the 
range was still 7-12, but the average 
was an hour earlier, or 9 o’clock. The 
range was from 6-12 hours sleep per 
night, with 46% of the children having 
less than 9 hours of sleep at the begin- 
ning. At the close, the range was 8-12 
hours per night with an average of ten 
hours and only two cases having less 
than 9 hours. Thus we see that th 
average length of hours of sleep in 
creased from 9 to 10. This fact, to- 
gether with the fact that no child of 
all those investigated had any rest 
during the day, seems encouraging, to 
say the least. 

“The experiment showed that a pro 
gram of health education in the schools, 
if adequately conceived and carried out, 
will bring about definite improvements 
in the practices of the children in the 
home and in the home practices of 
adults. 

“It also demonstrated that such 4 
program can be carried out as a reg: 
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ular feature of the school work by in- Pi 
troducing health instruction into the ig 
regular subjects, by the method of it- tieten 







struction, by the use of the school and 
classroom organization, and by the use 
of measurement or survey of results of 
instruction. 

“The introduction of the health at: 
tivities as a feature of the school, it 
was demonstrated, will increase the 1 
terest of children in the regular schod 
work and will secure better results 
the conventional school subjects. 

“It was also shown that an adequate 
health program may be carried ot 
without addition to the school staf 
and by placing the responsibility fo 
health results upon the regular scho0 
staff, school work will become mo 
meaningful to them.” 



























































“Student loan funds granted last yé 
by the student benefit club, an activity 
of the Lansing (Mich.) High Scho 
Alumni Association, enabled 13 git! 
and 8 boys to continue in school. . 
total of $2,250 was loaned to these 4 
pupils. In the 15 years since the 4 
ganization of the club 82 pupils ha 
been aided. The principal of the ful 
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Please r 
now amounts to nearly $6,000. 4 end my 
per cent interest is charged until a 
pupil has been out of college one ye# ae 
when it is expected that the loan WH Address. 

City........ 


be repaid. 







Liberty exists in proportion to wh0 
some restraint.—Daniel Webster. 
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During} Writing with me 
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ant and 
ing or 
e : me for the next 20 months. Many men and 
ey were women of teaching experience have won 
itten on success in this rich and interesting field. 
il,’ ‘The I have combined several high-grade business 
nd Good courses in one broad treatment that aids the sub- 
on peri- scriber in qualifying for planning, preparing and 
ok cere- managing both sales and advertising activities. 


iS. ¥ The usual drudgery of correspondence courses has 











> of the been reduced. The reading is of the live sort. 
h ri Textbooks of college standard used. Loose-leaf 
“" rg ' Supplementary Helps. Tests are on major topics. 
ae Se “4 The Coaching reflects the varied practice of the 
gree modern advertising agent and my experience of 
made to more than twenty-five years in sales-planning, 
et advertising, writing and teaching. 

abstract 

Box 616, Easton 
. S. Roland Hall, 9x,515,, Easton, 

c anges } Member, American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
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Form Letters to Mothers 


In the matter of teaching children 
correct habits there is great need of 
cooperation between home and school. 
When the teacher wishes to communi- 
cate with the mother on such matters 
it is convenient to have a tactfully 
worded form by which to inform the 
mother that certain things need her 
attention, says Hygeia. 

Under the headings “Health,” 
“Cleanliness,” “Punctuality,” and mis- 
cellaneous topics a few such forms 
have been used in the Newark, N. J., 
schools with great success and a saving 
in time. The fact that a set, typewrit- 
ten form is used makes it evident that 
other parents are being addressed in 
the same way about the same matter 
and so parents in general are less apt 
to take offense and cooperation is 
readier, 





Manual Arts in Public Schools 


An increase in the time allotted to 
manual-arts courses in public schools 
was reported by 221 out of 307 repre- 
sentative cities in the United States 
which responded to a questionnaire 
sent out by the United States Bureau 
of Education. If replies from the cities 
participating in the survey, all of which 
have populations of 5,000 or more, are 
typical of the remaining cities of the 
same class, it may be assumed that 72 
per cent of the larger cities of the coun- 
try, during the 10-year period from 1915 
to 1925, increased the time allotted to 
manual-arts work. The greatest in- 
crease in time allotment for this course, 
64 per cent, occurred in cities having 
from 5,000 to 10,000 people. All cities 
of more than 20,000 population includ- 
ed in this study offer manual-arts 
courses. 


Tribute to Grasshopper 


A grasshopper is in many ways more 
marvelous than a man and much more 
wonderful than an elephant, according 
to Dr. William G. Vinal of the New 
York State College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University. In a recent talk to 
the nature study leaders of New York 
City, he said: 

“The grasshopper has six legs and 
never gets them tangled. Some ani- 
mals with only two legs often trip and 
fall. If the human being could jump 
with ability in proportion to that of the 
grasshopper he could easily clear the 
Flatiron Building. The grasshopper is 
noisy in his old age instead of in his 
youth, and, surprising as it may seem, 
soa noise is made possible by his hind 
egs. 

“Grasshoppers, being hatched from 
eggs in the Spring, never see their par- 
ents and what they are is due to their 
own efforts. They can never be fa- 
vored by influential ancestors. They 
are ‘self-made.’ Another distinctive 
thing about this insect is that grass- 
hopper music is always rendered by 
male orchestras and always heard by 
lady audiences. If we should have a 
tent at the circus and had these won- 
ders advertised along with the facts 
that the animal within is the champion 
jumper of the world for his size; that 
he was the chief diet of John the Bap- 
tist while preaching in the wilderness; 
that he has caused the death of mil- 
lions of men and women through 
plagues; that his skeleton is on the 
outside instead of the inside of his 
body, we probably would attract a 
great crowd. But this is to be seen at 
our front door and it is only one small 
phase of the unbounded wonders to be 
found there, with no tent and no ad- 
mission fee, and yet the elephant draws 
the crowds. 

“When nature guiding comes into its 
own and the public begin to under- 
stand the wonders that are now pass- 
ing before their eyes unnoticed, I doubt 
whether the popularity of the elephant 
will be greater than that of the trees, 
the grasses, the rocks, the waters, the 
insects, and the small wild animals 
that we see every day but do not 





know.” 











USE SOCIALLY CORRECT 
ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


Wedding 





So much nicer than the ordinary + + 
printed kind, Your three initials Invitations 
richly die stamped in any standard 
Y color on specially attractive ripple and Announcements 


finished white, buff or gray paper 
as preferred. 
30 Sheets and 25 Envelopes, only $1.00 postpaid 
90 Sheets and 75 Envelopes, only $2.00 postpaid 
Money with order. 10c¢ extra for gold or silver em- 
bossing or for postage West of Rockies. Prompt 


Distinctive yet inexpensive. 


Send for our FREE sample set of our attractive 
printed and engraved wedding invitations and an- 





delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. nouncements, with especially low prices for teachers. 
SCHOOL PAPERS—COLORED AND PLAIN TEACHERS HANDY KIT 
Colored Construction Paper Put up in heavy box. 
50 Gheets Assorted Colors, $1.00 POSTPAID 

PDS nonce eeeeeerneennnees +35 The kit contains ten_care- 

50 * Sheets any one color, fully selected items as follows; 

ecceceee sesssseeseen | aE Paste — Blue Pencil — Re 
109 * Sheets I _ Paper, Pencil — Penholder-—Clips— 

100 x SI a. = hae sa -36 Rubber Bands — Scissors — 

Sete na cir ae —Gummed patches—Ink and 

. x ic, any one color an Pencil Eraser—-and Gold Stars. 

500 Sheets ; Manila or, Gray We pay the postage. 

seo ne Pa pa a4 x12 Pa Just send a dollar bill by reg- 

“4 ga _—, oO Bi istered mail and the kit will 





Drawing Pape 
500 Sheets 
Paper, 9x 


be mailed promptly. 





wi ‘ite. “Drawing 
1.50 


500 Sheets White Drawing, P "Bs! x er 70 RAFFIA AND REED 
> Shee leme Paper, 8 x ¥ } 0. za 

AA grade Westcoast F ann the best obtainable. 
500 Sheets Primary Paper, 7x8%, % in. rul- Natural raffle, 1 1D. PpUGscseccrccecss.cocecceseeorssesee $ .36 


ing, 


Colored rafiia, any ‘olore ‘1 Ib. pkg.. 


c > eee 
60 Biieets Coated Paper, colors assorted, 9x12 Raftia needles No. 20, per pkg. of. 25 
50 Sheets Black ‘Coated Paper for silhouette cut- | Genuine German Reed, per Ib. Size 
ting, 9x12 60 abeexeontenemalanin 





PAPER STARS 





COLORED CHALKS 


No. 504 Colored chalks for use on 
blackboard are put up 24 sticks toa 





box. The colors are the brightest ob- Adhesive paper stars fornished | in 
tainable including purple, orange, gold, silver, red, green and blue, Fur- 
yellow, blue, dark green, bright red. nished in five sizes. No. 2 size iusteated, 
medium green, brown, black and Nos, 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid. .$ .1 
crimson, 
No. 504 Per box.. i < BLACKBOARD STENCILS—Order by Number 
Per GOZEM .......-n-nenenennnersnnenenes 1 Calendar Stencil for each school month of the 
No. 704 Colored Chalk, same as year with an appropriate border surrounding it. 
No. 504 except that the colors are ok ke ee eer .60 
not so bright. 1 Flag Stencil of the following countries. United 
a $ .36 States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, 
i eee 3.40 China, Belgium. Set of 7, No, 877........ .36 





A nominal handling charge of 25 cents Is mocmament made on orders for less than $1.00. 
Postage is prepaid, on items listed, anywhere in the United States. 
Prices are ed on cash accompanying orders. 








THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO., Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHO. 

















What About Your Summer 


Vacation ? 


Are you interested in turning your summer vacation into a 
period of profit financially, educationally and physically? 


Hundreds of ambitious teachers have done this by filling 
positions in our educational sales organization. Furthermore, 
the experience gained in interviewing other teachers and the 
parents of high school students and upper grade pupils has 
put them in a better position to understand and to help solve 
the problems of their own pupils. 


Those who can qualify and who can devote the major part 
of their summer vacation to our work are guaranteed a definite 
sum for thé time agreed upon. Moreover, they will realize 
in cash on their efforts each day in proportion to the results 
accomplished. 

Many teachers after having spent one summer vacation in 
our work And realizing that they are able to more than double 
their income have joined our permanent sales organization. 


Experienced instructors will teach you the successful plan 
on which The Standard Dictionary of Facts and The Lincoln 
Library (The Gold Medal Reference Book) are sold. Write 
fully and ask for booklet “Why They Earn More.” 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY, 
Dept. B, Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo, New York 
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The Lake 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x31. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5'4x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for set of 25 Art Sub- 
jects or 25 for Children, Each 5%xs. 





Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Also called 
“*Dodson’s Nature Pictures”’ 


Three Cents Each for 15 or 
more. Size 7x9. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


From now until June when pupils may be getting 
a bit tired of school, is an especially good 


season for Picture Study. 


The Horse Fair Rosa Bonheur 





“It is wonderful to know that all school 
children can have your copies which 
cannot fail to instil a love of art in 
, young minds and to create a more fer- 
, tile soil for the growth of all things 
’ beautiful as they go on through life.” 














“Can't You Talk?’ Holnes 


LARGE PICTURES FOR 
FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 
22x28 inches including the margin. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for two of the above pictures. 
Hand colored, same size, $3.00 for two; 

$2.00 for one. 





THE PERRY PICTURES 
CATALOGUE 


It lists 2250 subjects and 





They show large numbers of our 
native birds so that they may casily 
be identified These pictures are 
helpfui aids to nature study. 


‘The Percy Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


contains 1600 miniature _illus- 
trations. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps 





Send 75 cents for set of 25 with a 
very brief description of each, for 
Spring Nature Study. Order now. 











PERRY PICTURES GIVE IN GLANCES WHAT VOLUMES 


OF WORDS FAIL TO CONVEY 





for this Catalogue. 

















Club Orders, 


BROWN & BROWN 


The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 
Furnished in Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scarlet in single or assorted 
colors as desired. New remembrance poems include **My Goal,’’ ‘*Give 
**Wishes Three,’’ ‘‘A Reminder of Happy School Days,’’ etc. 


FOR YOUR 
PUPILS 


our Best,’’ 


Each one carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 
rices—Size 2°x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14C each, Smaller size 
marks, 1 ’sx9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12c each, 


Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full 
text of verses, sent on receipt of 4cents. Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose 
Book Marks supplied free with each order and showing their attractive colors, 

When two or more 
cent from the above prices will be allowed on each order. 
if too late to send for sample, we will select for you at once and g 


teachers send their orders together a discount of ten per 





DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


- 40, 





SELL YOUR STORIES 


Poems, Articles, Plays, etc. 
mit manuscripts to Writers’ Society, 610, St. Louis, Mo. 


We help authors, sub- 
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Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at home or at our College one of our 
/ourses, 


rac.ical Bus.ness 
et Free booklet. 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


until we place you. 


‘ou need not pa 
ge, Dept. 11, 


ri Y 
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This FREE book 


has saved thousands of 
school children from ill health 



















The prevention of simple 
Goiter 
Q with 
by MorTON’S 
Os wisi 
A3 JODIZE 
; of SALT 




















MORTON’S 


WHEN 


IODIZED 


SALT 


IT POURS 





IT RAINS, 


In many localities, perhaps in yours, as 
high as 70% of the children of school age 
are afflicted with simple goiter. 

It is responsible for a large share of the 
physical and mental backwardness among 
school children today. 


Aid your government to fight this menace 
by giving each of your pupils a copy of 
our informative free book to take home. 

It proves that simple goiter is caused by 
an insufficiency of iodine in the thyroid, 
and that the regular use of Morton’s lo- 
dized Salt will prevent it. 

Morton’s lodized Salt is prepared by 
one of America’s oldest and most repu- 
table salt makers, and is endorsed by health 
authorities everywhere, 


Mail the coupon below for as many 
copies of our free book as you can use. 


Revised Commandments 


The Long Island Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at a recent convention en- 
dorsed a new form for the Ten Com- 
mandments which they proposed to 
place on the walls of schoolrooms in 
Brooklyn and environs if the sanction 
of the board of education is given. 
Their contention is that in this simpli- 
fied form they are brought within the 
mental scope of the children. They be- 
lieve that in this form the Command- 
ments would be acceptable to all races 
and all creeds. The proposition was 
favored by more than two-thirds of the 
delegates, although there was opposi- 
tion from those who were disturbed at 
the suggestion that the Bible phrasing 
could be improved and also from the 
Jewish members who viewed the pro- 
posal as a violation of the law govern- 
ing religious training in the schools. 
One of the clubs in the federation was 
to furnish these tablets at its own ex- 
pense. The following is the form pro- 
posed: 

Thou shalt have no other Gods. 

Thou shalt not make thyself any 
graven image. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord in vain. 

Remember the Sabbath to keep it 
holy. 

Honor thy father and mother. 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt keep pure. 

Thou shalt not steal. 

Thou shalt not bear false witness. 

Thou shalt not covet. 


The Lever 


Archimedes claimed that if he could 
find a lever long enough and a place on 
which to stand he could lift the earth. 
He could not find either. That discov- 
ery was not made until many centuries 
later. 

With the founding of the common 
school system came the realization of a 
practical means of lifting the world of 
humanity. The lever is the far flung 
system of public instruction and the 
place on which to stand is behind the 
teacher’s desk. To what new heights 
of physical health, of emotional tone, 
of intellectual strength and of moral 
soundness has humanity been raised by 





Mail for FREE supply 


Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
Please send me copies of 
«« The Prevention of Simple Goiter.”’ 





Name 
Address____ sso 
See 





this great lever. 

Of course, the teacher and the school 
have not done it all. The teachers know 
how much the strength of the lever and 
how much the strength of the teach- 
er depend upon and grow out of the 
intelligent co-operation of the home and 
the community.—Francis G. Blair, 
President N. E. A. 


“Anger and reason cannot live to- 
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HELPS for 
TEACHERS 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
If Ordered in Combination with 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR - PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 








THE PATHFINDER. An illustrated ‘weekly 
news review published at the Nation’s capi- 
tal. Generally recognized as the best current 
events paper for teachers and pupils. Sub. 
scription Price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.75. 


INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDY PORTFOLIOS 
—Groups One and Two. Each group consists 
of eight large full color reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings with complete material for 
class study, including stories of the pictures 
and artists, questions to ask, miniature pic- 
tures in black and white for the pupils’ use, 
etc., all enclosed in a handsome portfolio, 
For more detailed description see page 26 of 
this number. Price each group $1.50. Either 
group with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $3.20. Either group with The Path. 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOKS—Three Volumes 
—Autumn, Winter, Spring. New, complete, 
modern. Each volume presents a great va- 
riety of seasonable teaching plans and ma- 
terial classified under the following headings: 
Biography, Games, Geography, History, Hy- 
giene, Literature and Language, Nature 
Study, Picture Study, Plays and, Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 672 
pages in the three volumes. Many illustra- 
tions. Full cloth binding. Price per set $3.60. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 


PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS FOR TEACH. 
ING. A new book with which you can test 
your teaching ability and determine just how 
your qualifications and classroom results com- 
pare with modern teaching standards. 208 
pages. Cloth. Price $1.25. With Normal In. 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


FOUR HUNDRED GAMES. For School, Home 
and Playground. Gives -full instructions for 
playing more than four hundred games. Pro 
vides amply for every age, purpose, and occa- 
sion. 820 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP. A book of Prize-Win- 
ning Plans for Successful Teaching. Covers 
practically every phase of a teacher’s work. 
One of the most helpful books of its kind ever 
published. 320 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr., 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


SEELEY’S QUESTION BOOK. The _ most 
thorough and complete Question Book pub- 
lished. Invaluable for class exercises, drills, 
reviews, tests, preparing for examinations, 
etc. 446 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS—The most 
complete entertainment book ever offered, 
Supplies abundant material for every occa- 
sion. 364 pages. Cloth. Price $1.50. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


HOW I DID IT. Contains more than 700 help- 
ful ideas, plans, and devices for teachers em- 
bracing every branch of school work. 320 
pages. Cloth. Price $1.00. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, } year, $1.80. 


POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR—Books I and 
II, Each book contains over 200 of the poems 
most often requested by teachers for publica- 
tion in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
214 pages each book. Cloth. Price each book 
$1.00. Either book with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. Either book 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Books I 
and II. Each book contains 30 large patterns 
by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 20 of the patterns 
in each book are of Mother Goose characters. 
Heavy paper covers. Price each book 80 
cents. Either book with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. Either book 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


STORY-BOOK POSTER PATTERNS. Contains 
20 large patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
each illustrating a weil-known story. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 80 cents. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


HEALTH POSTER PATTERNS. Contains 10 
large patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, each 
illustrating a health rule. Heavy paper cov- 

With Normal Instructor- 


ers. Price 80 cents. 
$2.65. With Th: 


Primary Plans, 1 year, 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.65. 


INSTRUCTOR JOINTED TOYS—Books I and 
II. Each book contains 30 large patterns. 
Book I has animals, birds, boys and girls of 
other countries, etc. Book II has animals and 
Mother Goose characters. Heavy paper covers. 
Price each book 60 cents. Either book with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.50. Either book with The Pathfinder, 1 year, 
$ 


Send for our complete catalogue 
which fully describes the above and 
many other valuable schoolroom helps. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N.Y., Des Moines, lowa, Nashville, Tens. 
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San Francisco, Calif. (Order from Nearest Office) 
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To show pal, ite how onekty and 
‘ou can di 


| rll TEACH YOU 


to C/ comic faces like these in 15 minutes. 
| want to show you that with the aid of my PICTURE 
CHART METHOD of teaching original drawing you 





ean not only learn to draw yourself, but you can learn an 
efective teaching method which will prove intensely inter- 
esting to school boys and girls. B of the d d for | 
Cartoons and Humorous Drawings, extra money can also be 
easily earned even while you are learning. Send your name, 
address and age, and let me mail you a Test Lesson 
Chart which will teach you how to draw comic faces. 
Whether you think you have talent or not, make 
this ees test. Please enclose 6c in stamps for 
. N. LANDON, Director 
BHE LANDON SCHOOL, 2853 National Bldg., Cleveland, O. 








Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,”’ “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,’ *«The 

Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 

pathic Children,” ““Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades,’’ ‘The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’‘‘EducationalMeas- 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 


elor degree. urements,” etc. 
Begin any time 
The University of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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You can complete 


High School Course 
in 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two lege a Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to col! and the leading professions. wns 
hd Ghirty x ote tical courses are described ip 

tins Bend forit TODAY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-867 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 


SPEECHES - ESSAYS - DEBATES , 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 2600 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects, We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work done 
by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send for our free 64 page catalogue explaining 
our business and containing much useful information. 


Columbian Information Bureau,Washington,D.C. 


p Li i ars | 
You can vead music like this quickly 


(N YOUR HOME. Write today for our | pane booklet. 
It tells A to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 

, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced | ayers. Your 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


Byron W. King School of Oratory 


Courses of Instructions for all kinds of Public 
Speaking and Entertaining, Teaching, Church Ac- 
tivities, ete. Diplomas and Degrees Granted. 
Remedial Instruction for Stammering and other 
defects of Speech and Voice. 
Literary Courses, Music, Dancing 
Send for catalogue of School, ee and Books 
ddress, Secretary of Sch 
MT. OLIVER STATION, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GOVT POSITIONS 


$35 pond = WEEKLY 










































Railwa: Meat Inspector 
P.O. C i ws ss pe’ 

it Gnvestigntor) 
File Clerk Stenographer-Typi ist 
General Clerk Uly Mait Carr 
Genera! City ‘arrier 
Chauffeur-Carrier J. S. Border Patrol 
Skille Typist 
Wate Seamstress 
Postmaster s pope mecretecy 
RFD Carrier Audito’ 








Mr. Ozment, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo, ” 
Send me particulars about positions marked *‘X”’ 
—salaries, locations, opportunities, etc. 


NAME ee gee ae ere ee . 
| ADDRESS =e 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 


| terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 


the front of this issue. 


Where is the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion located ?—New York. 

The headquarters of the National 
Aeronautic Association are located at 
1623 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Name some magazines devoted to music.— 
Michigan. 

The Etude, 1714 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Musical Amer- 
ica, 501 5th Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
The Musical Quarterly, 3 E. 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y.; Singing, Room 902, 
111 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


What state in the Union produces the most 
lumber ?—California. 


The state of Washington leads, pro- 
ducing eighteen per cent of all the 
lumber produced in the United States; 
Oregon is second, producing slightly 
more than ten per cent of the nation’s 
output; Louisiana is third, producing 
a little less than ten per cent. 


What are some of the best known books of 
— dealing with the French Revolution ?— 
owa, 


A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dick- 
ens; Ninety-three, Victor Hugo; Ange 
Pitow and La Comtesse de Charny, 
Alexandre Dumas; The Red Cockade, 
Stanley J. Weyman; The Battle of the 
Strong, Sir Gilbert Parker; Atelier du 
Lys, Margaret Roberts; In the Lion’s 
Mouth, Eleanor C. Price; Adventures 
of the Comte de la Muette, Bernard 
Capes; Mademoiselle Mathilde, Henry 
Kingsley. 

From what material is chewing gum made? 
—Pennsylvania, 

The first chewing gum was made 
from chicle, a product of the sapote 
tree that grows in Mexico and Central 
America. Various other products have 
been used since, paraffin being used 
quite extensively as a base. This 
makes an inferior article. The best 
gum of to-day is made from chicle with 
sugar and such flavoring as may be de- 
sired. The gum from the sapote tree 
is similar, in many respects, to the 
gum from the rubber tree. 


When ‘was Muscle Shoals acquired by the 
United States government, and just where is 
it located ?—Illinois. 


Under the terms of a National De- 
fense Act passed by Congress in 1916 
the United States government secured 
the site for a dam at what is known as 
Muscle Shoals on the Tennessee River, 
about three miles above Florence, 
Alabama. Development work began in 
1917, one nitrate plant being completed 
by October, 1918. The end of the 
World War changed the situation and 
reduced the need for the product of 
this plant. 


What is the significance of the term “cove- 
nant” as used in the Bible ?—South Dakota. 


The significance of the term “cove- 
nant” as used in the Bible cannot be 
fully comprehended without a study of 
the Greek and Hebrew texts. The Eng- 
lish word “covenant” means a contract 
with the implied understanding that 
both parties voluntarily entered into 
the agreement. Both Hebrew and 
Greek words translated into our Eng- 
lish word “covenant” were used to in- 
dicate anything binding upon two 
parties to the transaction, even though 
the terms might have been imposed on 
one of the parties by the other. 

What are the Locarno Treaties ?-—Kansas. 

These are a series of treaties ne- 
gotiated at Locarno, Switzerland, 
October 5th to 16th, 1925, “to seek by 
common agreement means of preserv- 
ing... . nations from the scourge of 
war and for providing for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes of every nature.” 
Seven treaties were drafted, one being 
a compact between Germany, Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and Italy. 
The other treaties were six arbitration 
treaties, between the following nations: 
Germany and Belgium; Germany and 


France; Germany and Poland; Ger. | 
many and Czechoslovakia ; France and | 
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It is for all grades. 
and others are for 
pupil can be included in the play. 
are more easily learned by the little folks, 
BEST COMMENCEMENT STUNTS AND CEREMONIES. 
commencement helps, 
and high school graduates. 
new and original with the 


indispensable 
eighth grade 


tember 1, 192 
Partial Contents: 


< Dread ; 

A Serious Affair ; 
the Minister; 
When the Deacon Swore; 


gary HUMOROUS MONOLOGUES. 

monologues with a punch, 
viewed in their most humorous aspects. 
Partial Contents: At the 
Beulah at the Ball Game; 
dialect) ; 
Assists Cupid; 


1926 


41, 1926. 
Partial Contents: The 
Report Card 
Homemade 
Boys; 


comic 


lection of 
suited to every age and type of child, the shy and unafraid, 
40 cents 

NOVEL NOTIONS FOR NIFTY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
brand new and complete book will provide spicy numbers for any entertainment. 
School and Home entertainments 


clowns. 


adapted alike to 
pages. 
SNAPPY DRILLS AND MARCHES. by 
and for any time. 
Every drill is 


for every holiday 
and girls together. 
mo difficult costumes are required. 

CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 
Over 200 pieces that will please you. 


and second grades. P ; 
pieces in a natural, 


the little 
the smiles the teacher likes to see. 

ONE HUNDRED CHOICE MONOLOGUES. 
Partial Contents: 
A Boy’s Opinion; A Quitter; 
Family Dunce; 
40 cents. 


wise. 
Boy; 
Doctor; Catching the 
Harry. 


bye”’ 
song published. 

THE DEAR OLD SCHOOL WE LOVE SO WELL. 
Suitable for Closing Day, 

The best song of its kind published. 35 
GOOD-BYE BOOKS! 
A splendid number 


happiness. 

schoolmates. 
GOOD-BYE PENCILS! 

for children of all grades. 


vacation song 
Plenty of action. 


entertainment. 


Illustrated Catalog of Entertal 


For Closing Day 


CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. 
book before our customers with great confidence, 
its kind on_the market, 


day and we feel confident that \ 
exercises, 
This book will supply 
for the last day. 


dialogues, playlets, 


128 pages. 


» have succeeded, 
drills, 
all the —. needed for 
40 co 





Price 40 cents 


Dialegses Pays 


for Closing 


£- PEN 
Paine Publishing Co. 
Dayton=Ohto 














compiste, It has been arranged to fill every need of the 
graded schools. It contains a wealth of material of the be st assoriment. 
tents: 25 recitations, 2 addresses of welcome, a closing 
dictories, the class will, 25 quotations, 25 class mottoes, 
ercises, dialogues and plays, 8 songs, 5 “drills and 
40 cents. 
CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
prepared especially for primary grades, The 
variety is great. Our aim was to offer our customers the 


marches, songs, 


DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING DAY. 


book of 


situations are those 


Courtesy; Loyalty; 


Punctuality, ete. 


A Boy’s Dilemma; 
The 


Risky Smiles ; 


These are 


Freddie 


For intermediate 


Day; 


Orchestra; Radio 


40 cents. 


for girls and others for both boys and girls. 
pages. 
DIALOGUES OF PEP AND HUMOR. 
original humorous dialogues for both young and old. 
dialogues for all your requirements; 
number for both boys and girls. 

JOLLY DIALOGUES AND PLAYS. 
logues full of pep and easy to learn. 
sorts of children. 


40 cents. 


160 pages. 


40 cents. 


folks will give 


For all grades, 
Youthful Troubles; 
Train; 
120 pages. 


author, 


all grades, 
keenly 


Movies; 
Brown's Ideas on Women; 
Visits the Doctor; The Good Old Days; 
Mary Visits a Fortune- Teller; Mr 
Mrs. Cotter Looks at Coats; Speaking to Her Father; etc. 
RECITATIONS O’ PEP AND HUMOR. 
and upper 
IFatal Ind of Mrs, 
Fractions 
Wrangles; 
Sister’s Hand-Me -Downs; 
A Telephone Fan; My Nose Tells, 
teacher. 
SNAPPY HUMOROUS DIALOGUES. 
brand new original dialogues. 
tremely funny. 
Pi eune a snappy humorous dialogue 


etc. 


152 pages. 


This collection is sure to please, 
THIRTY COMIC DIALOGUES. 


dialogues for all grades. 


these 














By Marie Irish and others. 


a Suggestive program, 
By Evelyn Simmons. 
mnaterial is all new and original, The 
best book on the market to- 
Contents: recitations, 
pantomimes and several 
the most elaborate entertainment 


By Clara J. Denton, 
written especially for use in preparing the program for the celebration of closing day. 
Some of the dialogues are for girls alone, 


boys and girls together, Still others 


We are placing this 


‘ We believe it to be the best book of 
By comparison with others you will find it to be the most 


and un- 
Partial Con- 


elementary 


a salutatory, 2 vale- 
is, 8 tableaux, 14 ex 


112 pages. 
This book is 


monologues, 
yells 


A book 


some are for boys alone 
arrange dso that every 


A few of the dlatoaves are bn rhyme 6o that they 


172 pages. 


hints, 
Every 
144 pages. 


By Noel Flaurier. <A 
Published September 
appreciated by children 
Most of the dialogues have a double - 
well as teach correct conduct in relation to others. 
truths clothed in clever conversations and dramatic 

tors little realize that they are being taught some of ‘Life's gre wtes st le ssons. 
only book of its kind published. 
English ; 
Patriotism; 
ness ; 


Be sure to order a copy 
y Cleanliness ; 
Hospitality; Manners 


Safety; 


There are 


Mrs. 


Aunt Tillie 


grades. ‘There 
Hen; 


Cakes ; 


some for all boys, 


Each Pome 
> for they entertam a 


Truth; 
; Protection of Birds; 

40 cents. 

BEST RECITATIONS AND MONOLOGUES. 
For both old and young. 
Mary's Little Sam; An 
Why Joe Stayed Home from School; A Suspicious 
The Land of Make Believe; 
Automobiles’ll Get You; Mrs. 
Maria's Memory; 
Disciplining Mary, etc. 


Generosity; 
By Evelys Simons. 


Enterprising Goat; 
Feache r; A Maiden’s ¢ hoice ; 
The Land of Lessons Le arned; 
Malone y's Wants; 

Topp 
Sure to please. 
By Marie Irish. 


the Traffic 


Testifies ; 


By Noel Flaurier, 


Foolish Feara; 

Made-to-Order W orld; 
Brother’s Conceit ; 
That Awful Muffler; 
A “‘sure-to- please’’ 


Bobby’ s Grammar; 
est Days; 
book for a “ 


Wild W 


By Marie Irish. For all grades. 
The conversations are clever and the situations 
There is nothing on a program that will receive greater applause than 
Some of the dialogues are arranged for boys alone, some 


Each one is brimful of comedy, 148 


By Mayme R. Bitney. 
You will find in this new book 
some for all girls and a large 
40 cents. 

By Evelyn Hoxie. 


al Marie Trish. An 
suggestions and stunts for both 
idea and suggestion in this book is 
40 cents. 


For Any Time 


_ EVERYDAY DIALOGUES. 
dialogues for boys and girls of 
matic 
ingly humorous, 


diderent book of 
6. The dra 
is refresh 


has presented the 


situations 80 skillf fully that the ac 


This is the 
Dialogues of Good 
Good Citizenship; 

Economy; Kind 


Published Sep- 


81 Monologues and Recitations, 


for School; 
A Time 


Time 


Pa Explains to 
Otticer; 
40 cents. 


Published September 1, 
All are on popular every day subjects 
For both men and women and boys and girls 
Ann and the Auto; 
The Discovery of America 
Looking After Mary; 
Potter Asserts 

cen 


(Irish 
Junior 
His Independence . 
ts. 


Published September 
are 125 original recitations 
Castles in the Air; 


Never Sutistied; A 
Just 

Dear Lizzie: 
hard to-please’’ 


Thirty 
are @x- 


A collection of 34 


collection of 37 dia 


There are dialogues suitable for all grades and all 


The author has a wide 


pages. 


Evelyn 
There 
a novelty 


Thirty-seven illustrations, 
Trish. 


3y Marie 


128 pages. 


128 pages. 
By Antoinette Patterson. 


40 cents. 

By Clara J. Denton. 
There 
the serious-minded and the 


as well as Church 


Simons. 
are drills for boys, 


Isn't it 
When Paw Wasa Koy: A Beauty 


Over the Telephone; What 


40 cents. 

A splendid collection of 

reputation for her keen sense 

of humor and has made this a book to be depended upon for supplying the humorous 

element in any school entertainment. 144 
MERRY DIALOGUES FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


33 dialogues having special] appeal to rural children, 


A col- 
are dialogues 


Marie Irish. This 
It is 

Socials, 148 
There are 25 drills 


for girls oF <* boys 
and will delight the busy teacher because 
12 pages. 
For children of the first 
If the lines are well learned 
pleasing manner which will bring 
365 cents, 
By Marie Irish. 
Glad to be a I 


O cents. 


Humorous and other- 


Queer; A Smart 


Happened to 


Welcome and Closing Songs 


With full directions for acting. 
WE’RE MIGHTY GLAD YOU CAME. 
song of cordial welcome 
You have used our other welcome songs, 
NOW AREN’T YOU GLAD YOU CAME. 


number of little maidens. 


for any 
35 cents. 


song 


and good cheer will start the 
now try this one, 
(Guptill-Weaver. ) 
humorous, 


Very 


especially. 


365 cents. 


+ faet 





sent on request, 


“Address 


Sheet music. 


(Clark-Worrell.) Just published. 


program off with a flourish 
cents. 

A charming 

(Bugbee-Lyman. ) 

An appreciation of the teacher and 
ec 


By Edna R. Worrell. 
for your closing day 


This 
“Good- 
No better closing 


A song of 


A merry 


Plays, Books and Alds for Teachers 


Paine Publishing Company, 


First and Jefferson Streets, 


Dayton, Ohio 
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THEN SPREAD 
HOLDING TUBE 
VERTICAL 





LANDIEST package ever invented 
for paste or mucilage. No cap to | 
unscrew or lose. No brush. No water | 
to supply. No drying up—seals it- | 
self when not in use. Clean to han- | 
dle—no spreading with finger—never | 
leaks. Operates with one hand. | 
Handier than jar, screw-cap_ tube, 
ordinary spreader tube or water-well 
of stiff paste, liquid paste or mucilage. 


Patented NEw Spreader 
Makes Pasting Easy 


Just squeeze the rubber tip between 
thumb and forefinger to open the pat- 
ented slit in the rubber tip. Then, hold- | 
ing the tube vertically, as you would a 

paint brush, place the tip on the paper 
to be pasted, and spread, bearing down 
a little as you spread. Do not bear 
down hard. When you paint with a 
brush, you bear down only enough to 
make the tips of the bristles bend. So 
only the very tip of the rubber spreader 
should bend. The flexible rubber tip is 
an ideal spreader—works better than a 
brush. To make paste flow out faster, 
squeeze tube slightly as you spread. 
When you stop spreading, the slit clos- 
es. The tip will work perfectly as long 
us there is any paste left in the tube, 
even though you are months using it up. 


Handiest for Use in 
Occupational Work 


The convenience of this tube makes it ideal 
for classroom use in making posters, maps, 
booklets, paper baskets, paper furniture, 
mounting pictures, pasting decorations on 
windows, and many other things. 


Trial Dozen $1.00 


Just as you use LePage’s Glue for a strong 
joint, use LePage'’s Spreader Paste for 
quick, convenient pasting—two different 
products for different needs. Give your 
youngsters an opportunity to try the con- 
venience of this new package. Send cou- 
pon and $1.00 for trial dozen regular-size 
tubes. Russia Cement Co., Dept. P-13, 
Gloucester, Mass. 





LE PAGES 
Spreader 





Special Coupon for Teachers 


[RUSSIA CEMENT CO.. 
Dept. P-13, Gloucester, Mass. 
I enclose $1.00 for which please send me a | 
trial dozen regular-size tubes of the NEW | 
LePage’s Spreader Pas‘e. 1 
(Note: For single tube send 10 cents). 1 





Se 





| of the Great War. 
| Tennessee. 


|are vested in a governor appointed by 


years of age who have resided in the 
| islands 5 years, who have a good char- 


‘dian Affairs; Interoceanic Canals; In- 
|terstate Commerce; Irrigation and Rec- 
\lamation; Library; Manufactures; Mil- 


|tions; Enrolled Bills; Expenses in the 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poland; France and Czechoslovakia. | 
These treaties were hailed as the most 
hopeful augury for peace since the end 
Islands governed ?— 


How are the Virgin 


All military, civil and judicial powers 


the President of the United States by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Legislative functions are vest- 
ed in two colonial councils, one for the 
municipality of St. Thomas and St. 
John, the other for the municipality of 
St. Croix, the islands being divided in- 
to these two municipalities. In the 
first named municipality there are 
eleven members of the legislature 
elected by the people at popular elec- 
tions and four appointed by the gover- 
nor. In the municipality of St. Croix 
there are thirteen members elected by 
the people and five appointed by the 
governor. Eight heads of departments 
with naval aides comprise the gover- 
nor’s cabinet and staff. All males 25 


acter and an income of not less than 
1500 francs a year, have the right to 
vote. 

What are the regular committees of the 
United States Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives ?—New Jersey. 

Joint committees are: Printing; Na- 
tional Forest Reservation; Library; 
Public Buildings; Interparliamentary 
Union, with other committees from 
time to time. Regular Senate commit- 
tees are: Foreign Relations; Agricul- 
ture; Finance; Judiciary; Appropria- 
tions; Audit and Control; Banking and 
Currency; Civil Service; Claims; Com- 
merce; Education and Labor; Enrolled 
Bills; Expenditures; Immigration; In- 


itary Affairs; Naval Affairs; Mines; 
Patents; Pensions; Post Offices; Print- 
ing; Privileges and Elections; Public 
Buildings and Grounds; Public Lands; 
Revision of Laws; Rules; District of 
Columbia; and Territorial Possessions. 
Regular House committees are: Ac- 
counts; Agriculture; Alcoholic Liquor 
Traffic; Appropriations; Banking; Cen- 
sus; Civil Service; Claims; Coinage; 
Disposition Useless Executive Papers; 
District of Columbia; Education; Elec- 


Department of Agriculture; Expenses 
Department of Commerce; committees 
on expenses for each of the other de- 
partments; Expense Public Buildings; 
Flood Control; Foreign Affairs; Immi- 
gration and Naturalization; Indian Af- 
fairs; Industrial Arts; Insular Affairs; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce; In- 
valid Pensions; Irrigation of Arid 
Lands; Judiciary; Labor; Library; 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries; Mile- 
age; Military Affairs; Naval Affairs; 
Mines and Mining; Patents; Pensions; 
Post Office; Printing; Public Buildings 
and Grounds; Public Lands; Railways 
and Canals; Reform in Civil Service; 
Revision of Laws; Rivers and Harbors; 
Roads; Rules; Territories; War Claims; 
Ways and Means; World War Veterans. 


When my eyes shall be turned to be- 
hold, for the last time, the sun in heav- 
en, may I not see him shining on the 
broken and dishonored fragments of a 
once glorious Union; on States dissev- 
ered, discordant, belligerent; on a land 
rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it 
may be, in fraternal blood.—Daniel 
Webster. 





BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 


PATTERNS 
To Cut and Color 


ofa Rooster, 

Little Chicks, and The Easte’ 

with his Basket of Fae® AN ‘4 
OTHER PATTERNS FOR EVERY MONTH OF TH 
SCHOOL YEAR, Printed on 12 sheets 91-2 inches by 12 1-2 
inches. Complete instructions for cutting, coloring and omng 

3 e bes’ 


jes: Can be u 
ines or as cutting models against the blackboard. 
ssembledinattractive folder Price 60 cents post id. Do 
not send stamps. When ordering ask for the drawing 
of Mr. Bunny in his Easter clothes. 


FAIRBAIRN ART COMPANY, 
Dept.N. 736W.173rdSt., New York City 
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APSCO 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 

















“Dexter”, the 
“ Dandy” 
the “Wizard”, 
affording a wide 
choice at vary- 
ing prices. 


The “Giant” 





In addition tothe Teachers and school boards 
—, throughout the United States 
above, other : 

models are the ; have placed their approval on 
“Chicago”, the Automatic Pencil Sharpeners. 
“Junior”, the 


They lighten the work and in- 
crease the efficiency of both 
teacher and scholar. One of 
the several models is sure to 
meet your special requirements. 


and 








Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


58 East Washington St. Chicago, Illinois 


one of the 14 models 


Marc. 
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CUT DESIGN DOUALE COLOR THROUGH OPENINGS - 


Stenciling With 
“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons 


TRY stenciling with “CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons for your 
spring drawing projects. This is the way to do it:— 

Cut a small design from stiff paper folded double. Lay 
the open design against paper or cloth. Color through the 
openings with “CRAYOLA”. Press the finished design with 
a fairly hot iron. 

You can make pillow tops, runners, luncheon sets, cur- 
tains or doll-house furnishings in this way. It is simple 
to teach and the children all love to do it. We will gladly 
send you a free leaflet on “CRAYOLA” Stenciling, on request. 

Buy ‘‘CRAYOLA’’ Wax Crayons from your 


nearest school supply dealer. Be sure to 
get Binney & Smith Co’s ‘‘CRAYOLA”’, 


OPEN - 
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Announcing—Two New Color Series 


PICTURE STUDY 


68 New subjects in full colors, 


THE DAY MASTERPIECE MINIATURES 


size 34"x44". Price 8c to 2cin quantity. 
THE DAY ‘ARTS & CRAFTS PRINTS 
12 subjects (nucleus) in full colors, size 4"x6". 
Price 5c to 3c in quantity. 
Individual Instruction Texts for Teachers for each 
) of the above. 
MUSEUM MINIATURES, and 


BROWN—ROBERTSON MINIATURES 


Art Appreciation Courses for every Grade, with Manuals for 

Teachers. Price 3c to 2cin quantity. 

Write for prospectus: and specie en prints free to Teachers. 
bjects in all for selection. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC., 
Educational Art Publishers, 
Dept. 8, 8 East 49th St., New York. 


| changed to the Girl Scouts of America. 


























> . Dignified, eg TF Little 
empettion. $5, 000 to 310, 000 incomes for ter 
under o rrespondence methods, Assistance e: fy ta 
and gra bates. rite tocay for full details. 


American Landscape Schoo! 60, Newark, NewYork 








MID-WEST HOCKEY 


and Sports Camp 
At Wetomachek, Powers Lake, Wis. 


The ideal vacation for all women interested in Land 
and Water Sports. Beautiful lake, good food, low 
cost. Latest English Pi Nard methods, expert coaching. 
Danish gymnastics. lay or reat as you wish, egis- 
ter for one week or “ae a BU So 20th to Sept. Ist. Address 
Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 
5026 Greenwood Ave. Box N.I., Chicago, It. 














Test Your Story-Writing 
Ability FREE 


If you have the proper natural qualities 
of mind then under Dr. Burton’s train- 
ing you will be able to succeed in Short- 
Story writing. Send for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion Also $100 Prize for Short 
Story. LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 





| For many years Mrs. Low was presi- 








Dr. zB urton 414 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [22nd year.) 
teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 

institution ete. Illus, 100- age 

booklet, ‘* The P: rofesston of Home- -Making’, FRE 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St. Chicago 
























’ EAS RIST WATCH 
K f ' 25-yr. white goid fancy engraved case 
. e6rding to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Send 


\EARN LADIES’ 
pezs wnst watch of latest design, 
6-yewel guaranteed movement, 
J with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
= oS Nova Galve. Sell at 25¢ box. Watch given ac- 
oO money, just name and address today. 
U. S. SUPPLY CO, Dept. 727. 





ile ile se fs we... 


Hoffman Bldg., 2639 Woodward, Detroit, 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents. 
RAMSTORFF BROS., Inc. 
101 Ferry Street, Malden, Mass. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Founder of the Girl Scouts 


Mrs. Juliet Low, founder of the 
Girl Scouts, died at her home in Sa- 
vannah, Ga., in January. She was the 
daughter of Gen. W. W. Gordon of 
Georgia, but her husband was a resi- 
dent of England and she made her 
home a portion of the time in London. 
It was while on a visit to England that 
she conceived the plan of organizing 
the Girl Scouts. She was a close friend 
of Sir Robert Baden-Powell, the leader 
in the Boy Scout work in England, and 
had. watched with interest the growth 
of that organization and also of a sim- 
ilar order for girls known as the Girl 
Guides. It was under this name of the 
Girl Guides of America that the first 
patrol was organized in this country at 
Savannah, Baden-Powell joining in 
this work. This was in 1912. In 1915 
the national headquarters was estab- 
lished in Washington and the name 


dent. Until her death she had been 
active in the work. Recently most of 
her efforts had been for the extension 
of the order into an international move- 
ment and she had lived to see the Amer- 
ican Girl Scouts affiliated with the 
international organization which has 
members in twenty-six countries. 


The Nursery School 


Nursery schools, developed more 
generally in England than here, claim 
increasing attention. The University 
of Cincinnati’s widely known College 
of Education has a Director of Nur- 
sery Schools, Dr. Ada Arlett. Dr. Ar- 
lett, in speaking recently before the 


| 





rn Association of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., opposed the proposal that 
nursery schools should be incorporated 
in the public school system. “The 
nursery school,” she said, “is yet in the 
experimental stage, and is still very 
expensive. Like every other experi- 
mental movement, it should justify = 
self before the public is asked to 
for it. The public school already 
its hands full in providing for the child 
who has arrived at school age; so it is 
not justified in taking on the nursery 
school. The very fact that there are 
so many types of nursery school makes 
the movement a healthy one, but the 
question, of course, would arise as to 
which type should be taken in.” 
Relative to the place and function 
of the nursery school, Dr. Arlett said 
that it would be a pity to take 2-year- 
old children from home altogether and 
put them into nursery schools, for the 
children need the home, and the home 
needs the children. What the nursery 
school can do, is to teach parents the 
things they should know to train little | 
ch iiiven, she said. More and more 
parents are seeking the psychological 
understanding of their children. | 
By way of summary, the speaker 
answered the question, ‘What may we 
expect of the nursery school?” as fol- 
lows: “First, technique of methods of 
handling children; second, good ma- 
terial to | gon to parents; third, devel- 
opment of health ahd hygiene; "fourth, 
methods of dealing with fears and 
temper-tantrums; fifth, the develop- 
ment of right social attitudes; sixth, 
parental classes to go with the nursery 
school; seventh, development of cen- | 
ters where students may get experi- 
ence with children younger than the 
kindergarten age.” 
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Are 
ou 


familiar with 
the classics? 


The “101 Famous 
Poems” is one of the 
best collections of 
standard and modern 
English verse pub- 
lished today. 































You’ll find all your 
old favorites included 
—Browning, Burns, 
Byron, Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Keats— 
with the best work of 
outstanding modern 
poets—Kipling, Millay, 
Masters, Frost, Kilmer, 
Lindsay and Markham. 


In a durable service 
binding only 25c. 


In a beautiful kraft 
leather gift edition 
$1.50. 


The 
CABLE 
COMPANY 


Book Division 
1216 Cable Building 
Chicago 


1216 









Please send 
me a service 
copy of the “101 
Poems.” 


Famous e 
You will find 25c 
enclosed. Oo 
You will find $1.50 en- 
closed fee kraft leather gift 


edition. 


Let us tell you something 
about the Cable Midget 








Upright, the ideal 
school Piano. City. iain 
0 1 should like to know more about your special 
offer to schoolsand teachers on the Cable Midget 
Upright. 





TRAVEL 


FOR 





in maga 


it ILI{P 
Railway Postal Clerks 





/ FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. G240 Rochester, N. Y. 














City Mail Carriers Rural Carriers ihe eaten ian ans a 
Railway Mail Clerks City Postal Clerks : Fo ofa af! pte oe 
co 
General Clerk $ ibook, tfovermment Positions and How 
°o 2 e hen +) oF . 
$1140 to $3300 a Year © cormmentiors srtainnie: 5) ‘rai 
Short Hours §_ Rapid Advancement SO ---gRallway Mall Clerk. 
@ ........Post_ Office Clerk...... 
Pleasant Work Permanent Employment ? woe ity, Malt Garrien sf 
Long Vacation With Pay Po cincome Vax auditor. 
| Many Positions For Teachers | Fs 
ae ith 
Fill out and mail the attached 4 
coupon now. Act at once. 
J ADDRESS ...... sai 
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HE Standings that go down in those 

final average columns determine both 
your own satisfaction and the pupil’s 
future. They’re not mere figures or 
letters—they’re a record of attainment 
for both pupil and teacher. 

Smith’s Regents Review Books have 
proven their effectiveness through en- 
viable records in public and private 
schools throughout the United States 
and Canada. Used by successful teach- 
ers for over 33 years. 

Authentic summaries of New York 
State Regents Examinations for the 
past 20 years, recent papers given com- 
plete. An excellent supplement to any 
text. 

Send for a Review Book in your subject and try it 
in your class—then order enough for each pupil. 
Question Books and Answer Books 
in 48 high school and elementary 
subjects—40c each, 124% discount 
on 6; 250 on orders of 12 or more. 


Regents Review Books 


Ask for complete catalog describing 
Smith's Regents Review Books, and 
all other Smith helps in teaching. 


‘‘Pupils Like to Use Smith’s’’ 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


119 Seneca Street Buffalo, N. Y. 























A Complete Lantern Slide 
Service for the Classroom 


Write fora free copy of our school Catalog 
No. 30 and information on the following : 
45,000 Educational Slides 
148 Sets for rent or sale 
529 Slides arranged in a Graded set 
from Kindergarten to 8th Grade. 
Science Slides  including— 
Astronomy, Bacteriology, Biology, 
Botany, Chemistry, Geology, 
Physiology, Physical Geography, 
Physics, Zoology. 
Also Quick Service on Made-to-Order Slides. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. 
203 Victor Bldg. Davenport, lowa 


| SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
$1 00 What every young husband and 
a 


3,000 


























Every young wife should know 
Postpaid What every parent should know : 
Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding—320 pages—many illustrations 

wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 











—PREPARE FOR MUSIC WEEK— 


You Can Play Them If You Can Talk 


SONG-O-PHONE 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Teachers **More Bands in Schools"’ is the 
slogan heard throughout the country. SONG- 
O-PHONE band instruments will solve the 
problem for having music in your class. Chil- 
dren are eager to play SONG-O-PHONE and 
they playwell. NoStudy No musical edu- 
cation necessary. They start Playing right 
. Excellent for music memory. The 

successful SONG-O-PHONE school 
bands our recommendation. Write for cata- 
log and particulars of these inexpensive, well 
made popular instruments. 


THE SONOPHONE CoO., 
548 Wythe Ave., Dept.N., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEEKS 


= 

















OR 


a You've heard 

4 your neighbor praise the 
Ss old reliable Pathfinder, the 
THEM wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 


this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- | 


fie. The Pathfinder is in a class by i tself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuckfull ofthe choicest reading- the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—instruction, entertainment 
for all. Send 15c (coin orstamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or$lforfullyear (S2issues). Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 





| supposed that 25 per cent would be 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Budgets for Teachers 


Banks are developing their educa- 
tional and extension services in many 
directions. One of the most interest- | 
ing is the promotion of thrift and as- | 
sistance to persons who are anxious to 
budget their incomes. The woman di- 
rector of the income management de- 
partment in a large city savings bank 
in New York State has been giving 
talks to teachers on various subjects, 
such as “Savings Plans for Teachers,” 
“Planning a Vacation,” etc. In con- | 
nection with savings plans, she dis- 
played typical budgets for incomes 
ranging from $1,200 a year to $2,800. | 





The teachers’ pension in every case is 4 
per cent and was included in each bud- | 
get, increasing pro rata as the year’s | 
income was larger, leaving 96 per cent 
for all other items. Under the $1,200 


| heading, the director had allowed for | 


savings and insurance 4 per cent; for 
rent and meals, 51 per cent; clothing, | 
17 per cent; “personal operation,” 12 
per cent; advancement, 12 per cent. 
On a salary of $1,500 a year, 16 per 
cent was allowed for savings and in- 
suance; 40 for rent and meals; 13 for 
clothing; 12 for personal operation, 
and 12 for advancement. When the 
salary went to $1,800, the budget 
allowed 18 per cent for savings and in- 
surance; 40 for rent and meals; 13 for 
clothing, 12 for personal operation, 
and 13 for advancement. When the 
income was placed at $2,400 a year, 
the sum allowed for savings and insur- 
ance was 23 per cent, clothing 12, and 
rent and meals 33 per cent. When 
the income was placed at $2,800 it was 


laid by in savings or insurance, while 
clothing would remain at 12 per cent, 
as it was when the woman earned only 
$2,400. In each of the salaries, $1,800, 
$2,400 and $2,800, 13 per cent for ad- 
vancement remained the same. 


Character and Success 


While it is true that many things en- | 
ter into the making of a teacher’s pro- | 
fessional success, the most essential 
element is undoubtedly that of moral 
excellence which is character. With- 
out this a teacher is like a ship without | 
sail or rudder, drifting here and there 
without guidance, and high success in 
the profession for him is utterly im- 
possible, since he can command neither 
the respect of his pupils nor that of 
their parents. 

The acquisition of this very neces- 
sary attribute is not a matter of 
chance, but of conscientious, deliber- 
ate effort. High moral ideals amount 
to but little in character building un- 
less they are actually practiced in solv- 
ing life’s problems, and proper habits 
thereby established. The teacher who 
has had such a training will early in 
his career encounter temptations to 
act in ways that are professionally un- 
ethical and morally wrong, and, lack- 
ing character and proper resistance, he 
will yield, with professional failure the 
result. 

While the present tendency in teach- 
er training institutions and certifica- 
tion regulations is for higher educa- 
tional standards, it should not be for- 
gotten that it is just as important, if 
not more so, for moral and ethical 
standards to be raised, also. Teachers 
in service, as well as normal students 
in training, should make this a_per- 
sonal matter, constantly striving to at- 
tain such high character development 
as to assure professional success.— 
Ohio Teacher. 











Adversity is sometimes hard upon a 
man; but for one man who can stand 
prosperity there are a hundred that 
will stand adversity.—Thomas Carlyle. 


\eiy 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Earn $200 to $500 monthly. Or start your own business. 
Photography and Photo-Engraving taught by largest 
college of its kind in world. Established 1893. Big de- 
mand for graduates. Write for free book. 








Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE, 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 




















Illinois College of Photography, Box NI-37, Effingham, Ill. 


March 1927 








TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


A New Series of 
Geographical | 
Readers 


for Intermediate Grades { 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


Traveler, Author, 
Teacher, Lecturer | 


[| =CHINA 


GREAT many books have been writ- 

ten about China. Yet, here is an un- 
usual new one—portraying with mirror- 
like accuracy the countryside through 
which the author wandered, and filled with 
human-interest incidents gathered from 
intimate association with the people of that 
country. From the wind-swept plains of 
the north of China to the warmer regions 
of the south, from the Yellow Sea to the 
borders of Tibet he traveled, often on foot, 
generally alone, learning to know the 
country and people as no other traveler 
can know them. He covered all of the 








; 
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Illustrated | 
256 pages 





time immemorial 


Since 
the call of the open road 
has lured men into far 








and often _ unknown 
places. Of all that great 
brotherhood of the road 
none has made a more 
unique or _ important 
place for himself than | 
Harry A. Franck. He is | 
never merely a_ casual 
observer in a country he | 
chooses to put on paper, | 
never a hurried tourist; 
he takes ample time, he 
goes about penetrating 
the unusual corners as 
well as visiting the bet- 











ter-known places, and ap- eighteen prov- 
parently the prospect of ° ° 

hardships to overcome inces of China 
merely incites him to proper, ending 


| greater efforts. 


by making his 
way down the 
awe - inspiring 
gorges of the great Yangtze River. 

Boys and girls in the intermediate grades 
will find it easy to keep pace with the au- 
thor on his journey for he has suited his 
vocabulary to that of the young reader and 
has included many an amusing incident. 

256 pages, more than 100 illustrations 
from photographs, maps, full cloth binding. 

Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


The JAPANESE EMPIRE 


: Illustrated. 256 pages. 


ROM the moment that Mr. Franck boarded the ocean liner at San 

Francisco uhtil he finished his extensive travels through the Japanese 
Empire, his experiences form a tale that strongly appeals to the adventur- 
ous spirit of the younger generation. The author tells of his journeys 
through all of Japan, Formosa and Korea, and while weaving a spell- 
binding tale of personal experiences de- 
scribes the countryside, the people, their 
habits, customs and modes of living. His keen 
observation and broad knowledge of people 
reveal the Japanese as fellow humans rather 
than as so many units of a foreign race. 

Mr. Franck’s style is entertaining and the 
vocabulary is well within the abilities of 
children in the intermediate grades. 

Modern standards for supplementary read- 
ing material require that it stimulate the im- 
agination, make knowledge attractive, reading 
a pleasure, and provide accurate information 
interestingly told. This book completely meets 
these standards. 

256 pages, more than 100 illustrations from 
photographs, maps, full cloth binding. 

Price, single copies, 96 cents each, postpaid. 
10 or more, 72 cents each, not postpaid. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (‘e272 9%") 
Dansville, N.Y. Des Moines, lowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Call 
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HARRY A FRANCK 
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ST. PATRICK 


St. Patrick Crepe Papers. 


DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPERS. A standard 
decorative material. The designs are made with special reference to 
their cut-out possibilities for use in school. In folds 20 inches wide 
and 10 feet long. We offer three St. Patrick designs as listed. 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.50 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. S655. Irish Lad and Lassie. See illustration. 
No. 8657. Irish Flags, Harps, and Shamrocks. 
No. 8668. Irish Girl with Harp and Goose. See illustration. 

DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. Solid colors, in folds 











N2S 658 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Price, 20 cents per fold; $1.60 
per dozen folds, postpaid. 
io. 43. Emerald Green. No. 11. White. 
SHAMROCK STREAMER No. S6. Cut-out decorative border with streamer 
ond ere * a = from — asa poper. In folds 6% inches f 
wide anc eet long. rice, cents per fold; . per dozen folds, postpaid. 
CREPE PAPER TABLE COVER No. SP230. Size, 61x 84 = White 


crepe with border of Irish Jads and lassies. Price, 30 cents each, postpaid. 
CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Dainty white crepe napkins fepeinted with at- 
tractive St. Patrick designs in colors and gold. Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 
cents po hundred, postpaid. 
FANCY CREPE PAPER CAPS. Several designs and styles in green and 
white combination. The guests will be delighted with these pretty favors. 
Price, 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


St. Patrick Favors and Badges. 


NEW IRISH FLAG No. SP12._ Miniature flag, green, white and yellow crinkled 
paper. Size, 144 x 1% inches. Mounted on a pin. Price, 12c per doz., postpaid. 
IRISH SILK FLAG No. SP15._ Small green silk flag printed with shamrocks 
and harp, Size, 14% x 2 inches, Mounted on a pin. Price, 16 cents per dozen, 


postpaid. 
SHAMROCK LEAF No. SP20. 
Very pretty. Price, 20 
SHAMROCK AND PIPE No. SP35. 

silk, with white clay pipe attached. Price, 36 

ST. PATRICK HIGH GREEN HAT No. SP075. A pretty little 
green cardboard hat with black band, size 2% inches high seas % 
inches across brim. The crown is a container for small candies or 
nuts. An exceptional St. Patrick favor for both adults and chil- 
dren, Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 
,_ ST. PATRICK CANDIES. Miniature green Irish souvenirs. 
For filling the above St. Patrick Hat or other favors, Price, 40 
cents per pound, postpaid. 


St. Patrick Cards and Seals. 


POST CARDS. No. 19P1. A fine assortment of designs appropriate fc . 
St. Patrick season. 1 cent each, postpaid. einknaeeneneieiien 

GREETING CARDS. No. SP303. Hand-tinted cards of unusual attractiveness 
St. Patrick’s Day message inscribed thereon. See illustration. With envelopes. 
Price, 3 cents each, postpaid. 
, PLACE CARDS. No. SP125. Appropriate designs, suggestive of the season. 
Printed_in_colors, and will stand alone. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

ST. PATRICK SEA Cut-out stickers, gummed. Two designs. 

No. $1210. Green Shamrock, edged with gold, 2 designs assorted 

No. 81310. Irishman’s High Green Hat, with gold shamrocks 
Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 


SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


A NEW IDEA IN GIFTS FOR PUPILS 


We offer at a special reduced price four dainty and at- 
tractive souvenirs, They have been planned along entirely 
new lines. A departure from the old lithographed school 
souvenir will be welcomed by those teachers desirous of 
gifts that are new and unique and possess a distinctive in- 
dividuality. Because of their exceptional value and ap- 
propriateness, we make a special offer of these souvenirs, 
Price, any of the four styles, & cents each, postpaid. 

, SERIE SELECT SOUVENIRS. Made of two 
pieces of art paper, colors artistically blended. The upper 
sheet is cut out so as to reveal a beautiful landscape in nat- 
ural colors. The value of each souvenir is enhanced by an 
appropriate verse or quotation daintily printed thereon. 


No. S85. 

Wire shamrock leaf, interwoven with green silk. 
cents per dozen, postpaid. : 

Wire shamrock leaf, interwoven with green 
cents per dozen, postpaid. 


} 
I Hill 





No. SP075. 





(24 seals). 


On Fe 
tre Chey on " » 
25 seals). 





No. SP303. 








Dainty style, pleasing colors. Size, 5% x 7% inches. 
Each in an _ envelope. 

SERI B. SELECT SOUVENIRS. Similar to the 
above but contains an oval-shaped opening through which 
a pretty landscape is seen, Size, 7% x5% inches, Each 
in an envelope. 

SERIES C. UNIQUE PANEL SOUVENIRS. This 


souvenir is unique in shape, exceptional in style, harmon- 
ious in color, and most attractive in every way. Made of 
two pieces heavy art paper. The open panel reveals some 











striking scene; below, a pleasing message is printed 
Size, 3% x11 inches. Each in an envelope. 
RIES D. De LUXE SOUVENIRS. A 


double card of best quality art board. Many 
beautiful tints make a varied assortment. The 
card is decorated with an artistic border in cor- 
responding color and a miniature picture in 
original colors is mounted in the panel at the 
left. To the right some well- 
known. verse or quotation is 
printed. On the inside page 
are blanks in which may be 
written the pupil’s name, the 
teacher’s name, place and date. 
Size, 6% x3% inches when 
folded. Each in an envelope. 


NOTE—At the price given we 
cannot print souvenirs to order, 


Orders filled the same day 
they are received. 


SCHOOL CANDIES 


“EVERYBODY LIKES CANDY” 

Since postage and express rates vary with distance from the shipping point, we are listing these candies at 
collect prices and ask that our customers pay the transportation charges. This permits us to sell at lower 
prices. We suggest that our candy be ordered in quantity, so the transportation cost will be less per pound, 
or reduced to the minimum. In estimating postage, allow one pound extra for carton and wrapping. 


Chocolate Bars. 


Chocolate Bars are pleasing and nourishing food for the children’s lunch. Each variety is 

a carton, and regularly retails for five cents per bar. The cartons average about 3 pounds each. 
accept orders for less than a carton of any kind of bars. We here offer the standard favorites. 
cents per carton of 24 bars of a kind, postage extra. 

HERSHEY MILK CHOCOLATE BAR. Consists of purest milk 
chocolate in solid form. ‘Too well-known to need a descrij tion, 

HERSHEY CHOCOLATE ALMOND BAR. Hershey milk chocolate 
and almonds make this a most palatable delicacy. | 

. ODBAR. A combination of Hershey’s milk chocolate and 

peanuts. A popular confection, 

CHOCOLATE GOOGIE BAR. Vanilla cream center, topped with 
caramel, covered with Spanish peanuts and dipped in milk chocolate. 

JACK ROBINSON MALLO BAR. Marshmallow cream center with 




















Series D. 


yacked 24 bars 
We can not 
Price, 85 


A NOURISHING 


fliwan) 


Swerr-Mirk Giocorate 5% of 

ground nut topping, dipped in_ milk chocolate. 2 het G t R; 
HOCOLATE GEORGIA CRACKER BAR. Consists of brittle peanut 

butter, honey-combed qoater, cippes in light milk chocolate, 





Package of 17 candy wafers made of chocolate and malted milk. 
(24 packages to carton, same as above. 
Pure Sugar Twist Stick Candy. The kind the kiddies love, and especially attractive 
with spiral twists. Assorted flavors and colors, Packed in two pound boxes, contain 
Price, 67 cents per box of 80 sticks, postage extra. 


CHOCOLATE MALTY 
Delicious and nutritive. 


Stick Candy. 


ing 80 assorted sticks. 


NOTE TO CUSTOMERS:—All the articles listed above will be shipped postpaid, except “School Candies”—Chocolate Bars, 
Any amount overpaid will be promptly re ; 
When your express office differs from your post office, please name both. 


extra for postage on these special items. i 
shipment within twenty-four hours after receipt of order. 
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EASTER | 


Decorative Materials. 


DENNISON’S DECORATED CREPE PAPER. (Can be ef- 
fectively used in a great number of ways. In folds 20 inches 
wide and 10 feet long. We offer five numbers for Easter, 
Price, 30 cents per fold; $2.60 per dozen folds, postpaid. 

No. E729. Rabbits and Tulips. See illustration. 

No. E730. Chicks and Bunnies. See illustration. 

No. E731. Peter Rabbit and Eggs. See illustration. 
No. 357. Yellow Jonquils. 

No. 375. Purple Violets. 

DENNISON’S PLAIN CREPE PAPER. In 
folds 20 inches wide and 10 feet long. Six 
colors are here listed for this season, Price, 20 cts. per fold; $1.60 per doz. folds, postp’d. 
No. 22. Violet. No. 44. Green. No. 61. Light Yellow. 
No. 23. Purple. No. 11. White. No. 63. Dark Yellow. 


FOLDING TISSUE EASTER BELLS. Beautiful white bells made of honey-comb 











b N? E730 
M 
3 


Ne aR! 
wy, q 


tissue. Can be used over and over again. Suitable for the schoolroom, the church, and 
various other purposes, We offer this bell in six sizes. We prepay the postage. 
Size Fach Dozen Size Each Dozen 
4 Inohes............... 3 cents..... $0.20 9 inches... 7 cents..... $0.60 
& inches..... 4 cents .. 0.30 14 inche 15 cents 1.20 
7 inches... 8 cents......... -..- 0.40 18 inches .30 cents 3.00 
ALHAMBRA DECORATIVE PAPER. The famous Moss Tissue Festooning. ‘Too 


May be made into stars, mottoes, wreaths, ete., or 





well known to need a description, 





hung in festoons Colors: white, green, and purple. Put up in rolls of ten yards of a 
color, a do not sell less than a roll.) Price, 36 cents per roll; $3.50 per dozen rolls, 
postpaid. 


Table Decorations. 


PLACE CARDS No. E120. Lovely cards with decoration of Faster flowers as Jon 
: We quils and Tulips in daintiest colors. Price, 20 cents per dozen, postpaid, 

N° E731 PLACE CARDS No. E226. (‘ut-out cards, cunning designs such as Ducks, Bunnies, 

. etc., with the Easter Hat Box, Will stand alone. Price, 25 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

CANDY or NUT CUPS No. E335. Painty cardboard containers for small 
candies or nuts, Two pleasing designs of chicks or bunnies. Place card at- 
tached to each. <A very pretty favor. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

CREPE PAPER NAPKINS. Designs appropriate for the Easter season, 
Price, 10 cents per dozen; 60 cents per hundred, postpaid. 

PARTY CANDLES. ‘Twisted wax candles. White Ne. C5 or Yellow No, C1 
for Easter table decoration, etc. Will burn several hours. Price, 50 cents per 
dozen, postpaid. 





Easter Novelties. 


CHICKS No. E3135. ‘Tiny white and yellow chickens with real wing-feathers, 
bright eyes and wide-open mouths, mounted on pretty cards, See illustration 
Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

RABBITS No. E3235. 










Cute little white bunnies with cunning pink 
eyes and pink ears, and holding little artificial carrots uch bunny is 
mounted on a dainty Easter Card. Price, 35 cents per dozen, postpaid. 

LARGE CHICKS No. E3310. Darling fluffy chickens, the size of real 
chicks, with bright eyes, and cunning yellow bills. Not mounted on ecard 
These chicks are natural in shape and appearance, and are sure to please, 
Price, 75 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 10 cents. 

LARGE RABBITS No. E3410. Pretty white rabbits made of fluffy material, with 
bright eyes, pink ears and nose, — Each rabbit holds an artificial carrot with green 
feather-leaf. Will stand alone. See illustration. Price, 75 cents per dozen, post- 
paid. Sample, 10 cents. 

EASTER EGGS No. E3610. Exyg-shaped candy boxes, size 
3% x2% inches. Made of cardboard,covered with bright colored 
paper decorated with chicks, bunnies, ete., and varnished Looks 
like a real Easter Ege. Holds about 3 ounces. <A new gift for the 
kiddies and sure to bring delight. Price, 76 cents per dozen, post- 
paid. Sample, 10 cents. 

EASTER NOVELTIES No. E3710. Bright little Easter Hats, 


Baskets and Boxes with miniature chicks mounted on the top or 


side. Each has a hidden container for small candies or nuts, So 
pleasing for favors. Price, 76 cents per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 
10 cents. 


No. E3410. 


EASTER BASKETS No. E3812. Pretty split reed baskets gaily 
colored, with cunning chick or rabbit perched on side See_ilinus- 
Various shapes and sizes. Make attractive gifts when filled with candy Easter 

ts. 


tration. 
ay per dozen, postpaid. Sample, 12 cen 





eggs. Price, $1.00 : ny ‘ 
GREEN PAPER GRASS No. E3910. Shredded green wax tissue for lining Faster 

Baskets. In packages containing a sufficient quantity for lining twelve of the above 

baskets. Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. — vm 
EASTER CANDIES. oo Eggs. Exes with marshmallow centers, 1% inches 

Assorted colors and flavors. Price, 40 cents per pound, postpaid. No. E3812. 


Easter Cards and Booklets. 


EASTER CHICK CARDS No. £101. Cunning little chicks on Easter parade. 
beautifully colored. Size, about 2x3% inches, All the designs are attractive, 
tion. Sure to delight the little folks, Price, 1 cent each, postpaid. : 2 
L LE OSSES No. E201. (‘ut-out Crosses, 3% inches high, Various designs, includ- 
ing both floral and landscape, printed in daintiest colors, Price, 41 cent each, postpaid. ‘ 
EASTER FOLDERS No. E301. Double cards, 2% x3% inches. Many lovely designs in 
Appropriate verses appear on the inside of each card, Price, 


Cut-out and 


See illustra 


springtime’s choicest colorings. 
1 cent cot postpaid 


EASTER BOOKLETS No. E102. Dainty covers, decorated with beautiful 
spring landscapes, flowers and birds, Lithographed in full colors, aster 
greeting printed within. Size, 4x3 and 3x4_ inches, With envelopes. 
Price, 2 cents each, postpaid. ; ‘ 5 

EASTER JUVENILES No. £105. Happy little Girls and Boys, cunning 


little Rabbits and Ducklings in attractive poses. are cut-out cards having 
movable parts. Size, 5 to 6 inches high An exceptionally pleasing number 
for the young folks. Each card with an envelope. Price, & 
cents each, postpaid. 

LARGE EASTER CROSSES No. E205. 
A most exquisite card with dainty floral 
are outlined in harmonious colors, See illustration, 
Price, 6 cents each, postpaid. ah 

EASTER GREETING CARDS No. EB305. Lovely beyond description. 
Size, about 3% x4% inches. Decorations as well as sentiments are daintily . 
wrinted in colors and gold, Suitable for every age. Hach card with an enVe- wo £106. 
con Price, 6 cents each, postpaid. ° 
DAINTY EASTER FOLDERS No. EB505. A three-part card and one of the newest 

designs. Cut-out panels end ovals reveal pleasing springtime Jandscapes The decorations 

{ wipe - and colorings are exquisite. Sentiments are daintily printed inside, Each 
with an envelope. See illustration. Price, & cents each, postpaid. 

ENGRAVED EASTER CARDS No. EB610. Double greeting cards, 
size 4x5 inches. Most artistically engraved in colors and gold. The 
first leaf has a cut-out, egg-shaped opening which discloses lovely floral 
offerings. Sentiments are engraved within Several different designs. 
With envelopes. Price, 10 cents each, postpaid. 


See illustration, 

Cut-out Crosses, 5% inches high. 
designs in natural colors, Crosses 
Each with an envelope. 





No. E205. 


Easter Post Cards. 


A charming series of beautiful post cards for all ages 
each, postpaid. ' 

No. 20P1. A very beautiful card, 
in pleasing color effects. —_ 

No. 21P1. Gay little children with Easter eggs, 
i ion. Very cunning. ie 
my Raster greetings daintily printed on beautifully decorated cards with flow- 





Price, 1 cent 





Artistic crosses with lovely flowers 


rabbits, chicks, flowers, ete. See 











2 nd springtime landscapes, ; 
eT No 24P41. ramoun peiatags of the Christ and Resurrection 


duced in colors and gold. A beautiful series of cards, 


morning scenes repro- 


No, 21P1. 


Easter Seals. 
Cut-out gummed stickers, for decorating stationery, place cards, programs, and also de- 
sirable for kindergarten work. Price, 10 cents per package, postpaid. 
No. $2610. Duckling (25 seals). No. 82010. Violets (25 seals). 
No. 82710. Chick (25 seals). No. 83110. Lilies (50 seals). 


No. $2910. Iusket of Faster No. 83210. Dressed-up Bunnies, 2 de 
seals). signs (20 seals). 


and Stick Candy. Kindly allow 
funded. We give all orders prompt and careful attention, invariably making 


‘ 
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Eggs 


No. 82910. 


Our complete catalog “THE TEACHERS’ YEAR BOOK” will be sent free on request. 


Send all orders to MARCH BROTHERS, Lock Box A, LEBANON, OHIO 
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sixth grade. 


Socialized activities in History, 
elementary grades, 


address Edna Dean Baker, 
Evanston, Illinois. 








Sooialized Activities in Second Grade 


Kindergarten 
«° Elementary 


Work and Play on the Shores of Lake Michigan 
Summer Session June 17th to July 29th, 1927 


Elementary courses to meet the special needs of teachers, from nursery school through 
Credits received for summer work can be applied toward degree, 


Geography and Civics. 
Children’s Literature and Story Telling. 


Large demonstration school. Complete equipment for making thorough tests and 
investigations. 

The college environment is particularly favorable for summer study and recreation. 
There is a unique spirit of good fellowship in a delightful, social and cultural atmos- 
phere. New completely equipped college and dormitory buildings are located in the 
most desirable section of Evanston, Campus, less than two blocks from beautiful Lake 
Michigan, offers splendid opportunities for outdoor recreation. For summer bulletin 


President, Summer School, 


COLLEGE 


Fine and Industrial Arts for 
Primary Methods, 


Box 25, 2770 Sheridan Road, 











e High School, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
Home Study: Typewriting, Normal, Civil Service, 
Law and Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
Use your spare time in completing your education, Bulle- 
tin free. Apply Carnegie C ollege, Rogers, Ohio. 

















Party of 65 Summer Students on Arapahoe 
Glacier, 1925 


Attend Summer School 


in the 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, offers you unsurpassed 
opportunities for combining summer study 
with recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; mountain climbing; visits to 
glaciers; automobile excursions to Rocky 
Mountain National Park; mountain camp 
maintained for summer students. Altitude 
of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, 
gives unexcelled climate and stimulating at- 
mosphere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 23 
Second Term, July 25 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Busi- 
ness Administration, Art courses given in 
co-operation with New York School of Fine 
and Applied Arts, Field courses in Geology, 
Maison Francaise, casa Espanola. Many 
special courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work in all departments. Excel- 
lent library; laboratories. Daily organ re- 
citals and public lectures. Vacation railroad 
rates. Boulder common point from Eastern 
States. 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send today for Complete Information 


DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER 
(DEPT. W), UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


, Please send me the Bulletins checked be- 
ow: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue...... Summer Recreation...... 
Field Courses in Geology......... Graduate School......... 


Street and Number.... 


City and State............. 


ccc 











Wonderful, new. device, guides your hand; corrects 
our writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
wo No failures. Complete outline F 

riteC. J. Ozment, Dept.1; St. Louis, Mo. 











‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


is an illustrated booklet describing un- 
usual opportunities to make your study 
this summer both profitable and enjoy- 
able by combining needed summer recrea- 
tion with work leading to degrees. 


SUMMER 
5 a SESSION 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 


COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, 
concerts, recitals, iectures, dramatic performances 
—and many other forms of wholesome recreation 
righton the campus. Organized excursions to lead- 
ing industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. 


The Summer Session includes The Graduate 
School, The College of Liberal Arts, School of Com- 
merce, School of Education, School of Journalism, 
Law School, School of Music, School of Speech. 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
Education include: 


Principles and Methods of High School Curriculum 
Teaching 


I iducational Measurements 








School Administration 1 Psychology 
Principles of ee Educational Supervision 
Education J onict High Scnool 


Elementary Educat ursesin Research 
E meme] and Voc asionsliieiaaee ce 


The other schools offer a wide choice of subjects. 
Faculty includes Public School men of achievement, 


Address WALTER DILL pesen Creates 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


401 University Hall » EVANSTON, ILL. 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
. 401 University Hall, Evanston, ll. 


y of the booklet illus- 
trated here descr! bing all details of the 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SU 

MER SESSION—both educational and 









Please send me a c 








Full Address. 
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Dean Russell’s Report 


“The trend to mediocrity confronts 
every educational institution from the 
kindergarten to the university,” says 
Dean James Ear] Russell of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in his 
latest annual report. 

Dean Russell recently resigned after 
twenty-nine years of service as the 
Dean of a_ teachers college which 
trains more graduate students in Edu- 
cation than any other college or uni- 
versity of the United States or Can- 
ada. His position as the dean of the 
teaching profession lends importance 
to his statement that the profession of 
education “tends to become static be- 
cause it accepts the dictum that what 
has been will be, despite the visions of 
reformers.” The report emphasizes 
the point that “educational procedure 
lags far behind the needs of the pres- 
ent, to say nothing of what the future 
will demand.” Dean Russell implores 
that each professor of education cast 
the beam out of his own eye in order 
that he shall see more clearly how to 
improve the vision of his students. He 
does not believe that the solution is 
likely to be reached by too much defer- 
ence to the pressure of popular fads. 

He points out that in the teaching 
profession there is no provision for 
apprentice-training under the eye of a 
master as is true in a law office or in 
a hospital. He believes that “much of 
the obloquy directed to the teaching 
profession can easily be traced to the 
faulty practice of beginners who learn 
their trade by experimenting upon help- 
less pupils.” He thinks that “no amount 
of formal instruction in normal schools 
or teachers colleges can offset the dis- 
advantages under which the teaching 
profession suffers by not having a 
period of apprentice-training under 
masters comparable to that which ob- 
tains in law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing.’ Professor Russell says: “My 
belief is that in the pedagogical millen- 
nium every school and every school sys- 
tem will accept one novice for every 
teacher in service.” In addition he 
thinks there is a need for better pro- 
vision for the assimilation of new- 
comers, for better guidance, and for 
more suitable equipment and facilities. 
While 91% of the current expense of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
comes from student fees, Dean Russell 
thinks that in order to carry out 
the proper program education needs 
“more friends who are willing to in- 
vest in an enterprise that promises 
dividends in the form of better citizens 
in the oncoming generations.” 

The report cites numerous interna- 
tional activities and researches by the 
members of the International Institute 
of Teachers College during the past 
year. Included in the list is a survey 
of the public school system of Porto 
Rico; a study of education in Mexico; 
a survey of the educational schools of 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Bra- 
zil; a study of the normal schools of 
Germany, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Scandinavia; a study of rural edu- 
cation in East, South, and West 
Africa; a survey of educational facili- 
ties and needs for American children 
in foreign countries; a re-study of edu- 
cational activities and the future pro- 
gram of the Near East Relief in 
Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and 


Egypt. 
Numerous scientific studies were 
subsidized by commercial organiza- 


tions. Philanthropic organizations and 
corporations have made possible sev- 
eral studies directed by Professor E. 
L. Thorndike. The Division of Field 
Studies completed during the year a 
survey of the schools of Tampa, Flor- 
ida, Port Arthur, Texas, and Ham- 
monton, New Jersey. 

About five thousand students were 
enrolled during the regular year and 
over nine thousand additional for the 
summer session. They include 283 
students from fifty different coun- 
tries. Scholarships were granted to 
students from twenty-four countries, 
the Minister of Education in each coun- 
try making the award. 


It is much easier to be critical than 
to be correct.—Benjamin Disraeli. 


March 1927 








SUMMER SESSION 





Earn Your Credits in 
Delightful Surroundings 


Courses for graduate students, those 
desiring credit toward college degrees, 
teachers wishing certification credit, 
and for those studying only for pro- 
fessional or self-improvement. 


Subjects include: 
Arithmetic Methods of Teaching 
Art for Public Schools Rural Education — 
Fine Arts ay Education 
Commercial Subjects nein 

Mathematics 
School Administration 
and Supervision ee Languages 
Educational Psycho- Latin 
logy, Vocal and Instrumen- 
Philosophy of Educa- tal Music 
Public School Music 
smiceneiinied Measure- History 
ments Physical Training 


Splendid facilities for study. Su- 
perior opportunities for out-door life. 
Located near Lake Champlain, the 
Adirondacks and the Green Mountains. 

Write for further information and 
illustrated bulletins. 

BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director of Summer School 


University of Vermont, xE, Burlington, Vt. 





Burlington-on-Lake-Champlain 
July 5 - - August 12 




















Combine Study With Recreation 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 
The Third Largest State University in 
America Wel- 
comes You to 
its 1927 Sum- 
mer Session. 
Richer and More Com- 
plete Offering of 
Graduate and Under- 
graduate work lead- 
ing to all Academi¢ 
and Professional de- 
grees. 
All Departments 
In Session 

The College of Edu- 
cation offers Special 
Opportunities to 
teachers who wish to 
advance to adminis- 
trative or higher 
teaching positions. 

Regular Staff 

Augmented 

by Visiting Instruct- 
ors of Prominence. 

Courses in standard and special Subjects: 

Administration, Supervision, Psychology, 

Standard Test, School Music, Art, 

Library Methods, Child Welfare 

RECREATION 

Fully organized and directed program of recreation. 
Special lectures and Convocations, Concerts and Dra- 
matics. Excursions to Points of Historical, Artistic, 
Industrial Interest. Tournaments in Golf, Tennis, 
Handball, Volley Ball. Open to Men and Women. 


TERMS : 254" ferm—July s0th te Seatenber 3rd. 
Address—Director of | nese Box A, 
University of Mi tt . Minn. 
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Postoffice Positions 


Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway Mail 
Clerks, Postmasters, Splendid salaries. Examina- 
tions held freqtiently on about four or five weeks 
notice. A person can take many examinations 
and be eligible on many registers at the same 
time. Send for Civil Service Catalogue Mo. 6. 

COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

Washington, D. C. 





TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


PY mee ear course in general nurs- 
Lake View Hospital (%"32 three year ce wraduaten polos] 9 
Free maintenance and aaa ly vallowanee. urses’ home owned 
and operated by hospital. Located on_beautiful North Side. oe 
information write SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.! 
4420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 








and Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING cured at home. 


Instructive booklet FREE. Walter: McDonnell, 
722 Arcade, 1126 Granville Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








’ 4th year. 
ROWN’S Home Study School 24°", isi: 
ness College Course at home. Earn $100 to $2008 
month. Positions for graduates, Free Catalog. 
Dept. N.1., Peoria, [linois. 
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SEIBERT SCHOOL SOUVENIRS “How To Say It" 
) Elegant Gifts From Teacher to Pupils at Close of School NN Sp le an 
eibert Souvenirs have been distributed by teachers to pupils all the United Hl see 
States during the not twenty-elx yeora. Today they axe mate popular than — NI Last and Latest Book 
Each year we bring out a new design. This year we have something just a little WN: “Last” means the end of & series, “latent” im 
better than ever before. Send a 2e Stamp for Samples of different styles. | SH peg hy ey A 
It is not necessary however to have samples before ordering as thousands of teach- NN we mean that the issue 1s the most recent one 
ers send us orders without seeing samples and we positively please them or refund | ms ae ot ee eee siahers ave 
their money, S drscontinued the ie of the agar "0 Correct Your 
PRICE OF SOUVENIRS Ni = muaaeteen 
10 Souvenirs and a copy of ‘“‘How To Say It,” a be on English, $2.25 Shy Slips in Eng- 
Each additional Ly aye 9c each tah ~ Pp 9 
if Photos are wanted add 2c for each souvenir. SS, r rand she espe tod with th lish with the 
) Regular price of “How To Say It” is $1.00 and is well worth it. This makes SS pi her ae on broeghe th dese autograph. Aid of this 
your souvenirs cost you only $1.25 for 10, which is less than we have ever charged. PH foe oh 998, Ae Length exo 40 Length, New and Unique 
If you don’t want the book ‘ “How To Say It”? we will give you a year's subscription Ae 
a to The Pathfinder instead. The writer has been a reader of this magazine for 26 nN pu arns” something which the in- Book. See the 
years and would not pass it up if the price was five times what it is. Ns _— oa yO ee Specimen page 
We pay the Postage on all of our merchandise, N) = q at left. 
A Transparent Envelope is furnished for all of our Souvenirs FREE. wy 
, those CLUB OFFER. If one or more of your associate teachers desire to have you send ny, 
egrees in their orders with yours, we will allow a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot. NS eve Seaton aia ile Caan eT) 
"8, . * Nc] Ue following sentences: “Leave me be"; “leave it bing Pescepribctbar 
credit, PHOTO SOUVENIRS We furnish ¢ h « ae Si ts maa ve he Pesci wes Sov 300 pages, size 
yr pro- without photo of teacher or schoolhouse. If photo 4 = ~L. pA Ls 3% x 5% inch- 
souvenirs ure wanted you must send us your photo 4 io quob eotenton ele Offensive to gued ton on es. Small enough 
and we will make a small photo for each souvenir, Legible and Eligible f *ke 
We can copy a large or small photo or from a Although these two words are quite different ia oF PESR Os 
group but if you want the best results, send us a ™ large enough to 
eaching good, oe som ipa is not too small, Your be compsehen- 
. ee 2 65,43 mo vogzrap 3 t x ot t i 
aoath ‘ school daly memories thie tolien is Ganyantoed p= has ca eee oa pny fi ade. co bhes Attrac- 
a pres d to you with the Kir tt ‘ Kodak pictures copied. If photos are not desired, tively bound in 
regards from your TRACHER. : a neat, appropriate design will take its place. limp leatherette. 
- REMITTANCE st ¢ a Se “ 
= P. O. or sapiats Hower Grier ar ——— a HOW TO SAY IT has already helped thousands in pointing out and 
if possible. Personal check aecepted only when helping them to climinate their unconscious slips in English, We teel 
t other forms of remittance are impossible. poe gig: A ‘riflin = —. tei o4, is joi What an have long wanted, 
” yb ice 8s Db a sme a ( ’ 
— DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR No 27 may actually prove to be worth to you. slic a oe eee 
| Music Souvenir No. 27. Different in design a en- THE RIGHT HAND PAGE ABOVE 
aie tirely new in style. This steel engraved souvenir Shows Page 119 of HOW TO SAY IT. Here are shown the corrections 
iz illustrated at left, is the very latest. The cover is for three errors common in daily English, the use of “last’’ for “‘lat 
y Su- of heavy pebbled stock and is engraved (not print- est,”” the distinction between “‘learn”’ and ‘te ach,” and the use of 
a" ed) in beautiful colors, The first page contains “leave”’ and ‘“‘let.’ The words in small type “last,” “law,” and 
or life. appropriate quotations. On three of the pages ap- ‘lease’ under the first and second sections on the page refer the reader 
n, the pears a Aprencid poe m entitled ‘Close of School,’ to _ Se 1 se wnere the en gon < these oo, may be found, and 
oe as appro trated, t especially f as the entire volume is arrange vwtic arts, tl r sil 
Intains, SOUVENIR NO. 27 this same, “on ae ae eee we ‘print for you located. Moreover, a comp ilete alphabetic al Index in the back “of “the 
on and the following: name of school, district number, volume makes still easier the finding of anything wanted 
PREMIUMS. Ordinarily a premium given with an article township, county and state. Also name of teacli- STAMP PHOTOS Every school teacher should have this wonderful book. A splendid 
for sale is of no consequence. — However we are offering you €r, scholars and school board. We also print the Send us any photograph and we book to give as a gift. The price is $1.00 prepaid, or you can get it in 
rr School two genuine worthwhile propositions with our souvenirs and grades and county superintendent if you wish will make 12 photos for you Combination with our School Souvenirs, See our price list of souvenir 
ington, Vt. you can’t help but be pleased with either combination. them, Souvenir is bound with a silk cord as sizeof this print for 50ce. Your Send us $1.00 for this book or order it with our souvenirs. If you 
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ain nirs a splendid “Last. Day of School Address” written espe- You will like this souvenir. Its simplicity, its Our Souvenirs are sold only in combination with ‘The Pathfinder’’ or the book “How to Say It.” 
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IL N. S. HISTORY CARDS 


March 1927 


Did you see our full page advertisement on the inside back cover of last month’s (February) issue ? 
U. S. History in pictures with text, printed on 120 cards—Divided into 4 Series A-B-C-D of 30 cards each—separately boxed. 





Send $1.20 for complete sample set of 120 cards 





— Descriptive Folder Free— 


|] 138 W. 17th STREET, NEW YORK 








20 Selections on $§ 
Any 10 Records 


Have you heard of the truly immense sensation caused by our new Super-Electrically Recorded Records? They 
have a great big, mellow tone, clear as crystal, which is absolutely unobtainable elsewhere, 
BYE BYE BLACK BIRD, CHERIE, RED, RED ROBIN 
ROSES, BABY FACE, RUDOLPH VALENTINO, HELLO ALOHA. Wewi 
never heard records of this quality no matter what price you paid. 
records, The following list of records contains the ‘“‘Cream’’ of our entire catalog. Every selection is a master- 
best selections are included and we guarantee that you will not be dis- 
All records are in the standard ten-inch size with music on both sides, and play on any phonograph. 
All records are strictly on approval. Please act 


our superb songs 


piece 
appoi 
Send 
at on 


All the Latest Hits to Choose From— 
Less Than 20 Cents a Record 


of its kind. 
nted. 
no a with your order. 
ce, as this 


Nothing but the ver 


See cou 


numbers you want on coupon below, 


2260 
2285 
2272 


8023 


2279 


2269 


2274 


2275 
8022 


2270 
2303 


2266 
4070 
2261 
8006 
2263 
2256 
2284 
2265 
2267 


4004 


TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL 


Mutu 


POPULAR SONGS 


Valencia { Your Smile 
ithin the Sunshine of 
Where Do You Work-A John 


Can't Forget Mary 

A New Star in Heaven, 
Rudolph Valentino 

A Package of Old Letters 

Evening Brings Memories 
of You 

Poor Little Rich Girl 

I'd Love to Meet That Old 
Sweetheart of Mine 

At the End of the Rainbow 

Moonlight and Roses 

‘m Going Back to Home 
Sweet Home 

That's Why 1 Love You 

Bermuda, ly sle 
Dreams 

Hi Ho The Merrio 

Wondering 

I Don’t Mean Maybe 

I Wonder Who The Fool 
8s Now 

Cherie, I Love You 

Ashes of Dreams 

It Made You Happy When 
You Made Me Cry 

When Shadows Fall 

I Ate the Baloney 

llard Boiled Mamma 

The Prisoner's Song 

Sweet and Low 

Baby Face {night 
Expect John Henry To- 

Somewhere With Someone 

one Trail Rose 

Red Red Robin 

Jown Ole Virginia 

Bye Bye Blackbird 

Chinky Charleston 

Tonight You Belong To Me 

In Your Eyes 


of 


Hello Aloha {Is Now 
Wonder Who The Fool 
How Many Times 
Wynona 
COMEDY 
Flanagan In a Restaurant 


Flanagan’s Married Life 


al Music Club, Dept. NI3, 


4002 


4003 


4073 
4072 


4081 


1405 


1387 
8004 
8010 
1390 
1363 
1402 
1389 
1379 
1391 
1392 


1398 
8017 


4084 
4055 
4023 


1365 Dorchester Ave., Boston, Mass. 


You may send me on ten days’ approval the ten rec- 
ords listed below by catalog numbers. | 
I will pay postman a deposit of $1.08 


records arrive ¢ 
I will then try the 


plus postage in full payment, 

qs ten days in my own home, and if I am dis- 
appointed in them or find them in any way un- 
satisfactory I will return them, and you agree to 


recorc 


refund at once all that I have paid. 


Rick 6 

9 = 

3 Ss 

Je of) 

_ RR eon ODD ccchavcsueaives 

important 

4a (] Place crossmark in square 
at left if you wish three 10- 

cent packages of steel needles in- 

eluded in your order; recom- 

mended for these records. 

FD cepornmncechcoce 

Address 

PID cscs ssdpndicnsionenkteansnacenchonh State 


Write 5 
tutes 


n below for terms. 
is an introductory advertising price which may be discontinued shortly. 


When the ten 


below 
be shipped only 
if other records 
are out of stock, 


Flanagan’s Second Hand 
‘ar { Fence 

Hi and Si and the Line 

Button Buster (Laughing 
Record) 

Flanagan On a Trolley Car 

Uncle Josh Takes the Census 

The Village Postmaster 

Uncle Josh at the Dentist 

Country Doctor and the 
Patient 

Cohen's New Auto 

Henry Jones Your Honey 
moon Is Over 


POPULAR DANCES 


In A Little Spanish Town 

You're the Kind of a Girl 
I Can Love 

That’s Why I Love You 

Murionette 

For A Little While 

Ting A Ling A Ling 

Charleston of the Evening 

Knock Wood and Whistle 

Black Bottom 

My Girl Went to the Movies 

Valencia 

Every Evening 

Mary Lou 

Powder Puff 

Baby Face 

Sunset On_The Lido 

Cherie, I Love You 

Down Ole Virginia 

Because I Love You, Waltz 

My Radio Romeo 

Looking At The World 
Thru Rose _ Colored 
Glasses 

Apache Charleston 

Hello Bluebird 

Moon In the Heaven 

I'm Just Dance Crazy 

Tell Your Gal 


HAWAIIAN 


Aloha Land 

Honolulu Bay 

La Paloma 

Kawaihau 

Old Kentucky Home 

O Sole Mio 

4018 Maui Aloha 

Ua_ Like No-A- 

Like 

4009 Honolulu 
Rag 


One-Two-Three- 
Four 
4008 Mahina Mal- 
amalama 
Kawaha 
4007 Kamehame- 
ha March 


| Aloha Oe 


substi- 
to 


VALENCIA, MOONLIGHT AND 
positively guarantee that you have 
They are literally miles ahead of old style 


4066 


4100 


4092 


4086 
4093 
4099 
4094 


4090 


4049 


4031 
4029 


4011 


4001 


4076 
4091 
4046 
4013 
4021 


4019 


STANDARD INSTRUMENTAL 


4068 
4015 
4041 
4028 
4016 


4022 











Send 
No Money 
10 Days’ Approval 


For example, take 


Simply write catalog 


STANDARD SONGS 


Tell Mother I'll Be There 
Where Is My Wandering 
Zoy Tonight 
Gerald Chapman What a 
Pity 

Ponzi_the Swindler 

The End of the Shenan- 
doah 


Days 

Floyd Collins’ Fate 

Kentucky Babe 

The Little Brown Jug 

Arabella 

Ilome, Sweet Home 

Sweet Genevieve 

A Boy's Best 

is Mother 

No Little Two Shoes 

In the LBaggage Coach 
Ahead 

Somewhere With Someone 

Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny 

Old Black Joe 

Love's Old Sweet, Song 

In the Gloaming 

Silver Threads Among The 


Friend Is 


Gok 
The Trumpeter 
When You and 
Young Maggie 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Star Spangled Banner 
America (My Country 'Tis 
of Thee) 
SACRED 
Church In The Wildwood 
Voice Of The Chimes 
The Old Rugged Cross 
Beyond The Clouds 
Nearer, My God To Thee 
The Lord Is My Shepherd 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Rock of Ages gia 
Holy Night, Peaceful Night 
Hark The Herald Angels 
Sing 
Adeste Fidelis 
Onward Christian 


I Were 


Soldiers 


Turkey In The Straw 
Arkansaw Traveller 
Humoresque 

Souvenir 

National Emblem March 
Sixty-Ninth Regiment M’ch 
Stars and Stripes Forever 
American Republic March 


Irish Jigs and Reels (Se- 


ries_ A) 

Trish Jigs and Reels (Se- 
ries ) 

Washington Post 

Our Director 





Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— sik" 





We want school teachers to 


to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysandgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


/ know and value Kondon’s and 


98 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
important as cleaningthe teeth, 








Send the names of 20 or more 


send you, not asample, buta reg- 


/ parents of your pupils, We will 
ular size 83c tube of Kondon’s. 





Clip this ad. Mail it at once 

with the 20 or more names 

addresses to Kondon Mfg.Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Religious Week-Day Schools 


The constitutionality of the legisla- 
tive act which authorized the religious 
instruction of pupils in public schools 
one hour a week during school hours 
outside the school buildings has been 
unanimously upheld by the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York State. 

The decision was in a test case 
brought by the president of the Free 
Thinkers’ Society, against the State 
Commissioner of Education, to compel 
him by mandamus to order discontin- 
ued the plan used in White Plains as 
well as in the 130 cities and villages of 
the state where it was being practiced. 
This decision sustains the order of the 
lower court in which the case orig- 
inated. It is understood that the case 
will be taken to the Court of Appeals, 
the highest court in the state, and 
finally to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The principal contention of the coun- 
sel for the Free Thinkers was that the 
practice violated that provision of the 
constitution providing that the Church 
and State shall remain separate, and 
that it was also in conflict with the 
compulsory school attendance law, 
which the Commissioner of Education 
is required to enforce. 

The counsel for the Commissioner 
argued that not to permit the absence 
of children from regular school classes 
to attend their church schools would be 
an interference with religious liberty 
and that no pupil was required to at- 
tend the church classes without the 
consent of the parents. 

The attorney for the White Plains 
committee argued that to hold the law 
unconstitutional “would be a _ direct 
blow to the training of American youth, 
contrary to fundamental public policy, 
and would amount to moral anarchy.” 





Fundamentals 


Teach reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, of course, but not as fundamen- 
tals, except as in the learning one is 
taught to read fine things, to write 
beautiful thoughts, and to know that 
in the fundamentals of life the sum of 
one’s happiness can not be obtained by 
subtracting from others, and that the 
way to multiply the value of one’s pos- 
sessions is to divide them with others, 
especially with those in need. Teach 
geography, but only that to world 
knowledge may be added world sym- 
pathy and understanding and fellow- 
ship. Teach history that against its 
gray background of suffering and 
sorrow and struggle we may better un- 
derstand the present and may project 
a fine future. Teach civics to make 
strong the ideals of liberty and justice, 
and to make free, through obedience, 
the citizens of a republic. Teach sci- 
ence, but always as the handmaid of 
religion, to reveal how the brooding 
spirit of God created the world and all 
that is therein, and set the stars in 
their courses, in accordance with the 
eternal laws that He Himself had or- 
dained. Teach music and art and lit- 
erature. Reveal beauty and truth. 
Inculcate social and civic ideals. 

Teach that which gives intelligence 


and skill, but forget not soul culture, | ~~ 


for out of this comes the more abund- 
ant life bringing forth the fruits of the 
spirit. These are the real fundamen- 
tals in education, for character is high- 
er than intellect and the soul shall 
never die.—Randall J. Condon, presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, 
for 1926-27. 


My business is not to remake myself, 
but to make the absolute best of what 
God made.—Browning. 












each, 









need 


are used in preparation. 
actual questions, selected from past examina- 
tions, with complete answers. rh 

and answers give the 
of questions asked and 
uired, Save preparing test questions. 
or weekly tests and home assignment. Endorsed 
by educators and used in schools of all 


Composition 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 
4 or more copies, 35c each, 


28c each. 


WARP PUBLISHING CO. 


SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear examinations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


These books contain 


ese questions 
omy an idea of the kind 

the nature of answers re- 
Excellent 


states, 


—Agricuiture - - 40c -United States Histo: 

Arithmetic - - 40c se + +S 0c 
~Bookkeeping - 40c —Music - - + 40¢ 
—Civil Government 40c —iithoarapny - Pts ‘ 
—Drawing - - 40c —Penmanship - , 4 

—Geography - - 40c —Physiology - - 40c 
—Grammar and English —Reading - - 40¢ 





- 40c 


12 or more, 33¢ 
25 or more, 30c each, 50 or more, 
100 or more, 25c each. 


TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 


We are sure these books will please you~so sure that we 
willlet you have them on trial. Indicate the books you 


and enclose your check. If atthe end of 10 days 
ou are not fully satisfied, you may return t 

books and we will gladly refund your money, 
FREE Write for our free catalog containin 

¢ sample questions and answers ani 

» other material valuable in your review work, 
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A set 

. Ww, NI = a isti 
& MUININDEN.,NEBR. eee 
uti: 
fluence 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER; =? 
KODAK FILMS—your NExT KODAK FiLu I] “s 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. | 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO, ) TH 
es 









Consider 
these 
points: 


1. Scientific 

2. Inexpensive 

3. Reaches all 
the teeth 

4. Quarter-inch 
bristles 


5. Water-proof 
bamboo handle 


6. Will not shed 
bristles 


Then order from 


TAKAMINE 


Bamboo Handle Tooth 
Brush 


$7.50 


per gross 


Delivered 
anywhere 
in the 
















— 








Send 














“"TAKAMINE CORPORATION, | 
208 Rawson St., Long Island City, N. Y. 








Ship me .......... gross of State 
Takamine Brushes ; Amounts 
price $7.50 per groS3B.................+ Here 
Indicate number 

Ship me Takamine Tooth 

Brushes at 6 cents each... ———— 
Total t 1 d $ a eececccccccesssosoroom oot 
ND SO he ee ae . 
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By our exclusive process ANY- 
ONE can hand-color Valentine, 
Easter and other greeting cards 
to look like artists’ work. No 
talent needed. 6c to 12c profit 
onevery card. Color $10 worth 


in few hours. 45,000 others mak- 
ing spare-time money coloring 
and selling our cards. 


Send $1.00 for 


OR Send for 

Trial Box FREE BOOK 
Contains Easter Showing com- 
cards for color- plete line. Gives 
ing; instruction coloring and 
book, brush,and selling instruc- 
colors. You’ll tions, Explains 
sel) cards for fully. Noobli- 
$3 to $4. gation.: 

LITTLE ART SHOP, 

241 La. Ave., Washington, D. C. 





TO VARY THE SCHOOL ROUTINE 
The Cleanliness Crusade is an ingenious project 
evolved by Procter and Gamble as an aid to teach- 


ers in developing the subject of Health and Hy- | 


giene. It comprises decorative posters for the 
schoolroom, miniature cakes of Ivory Soap and 
special awards for the children to take home 
with them. 

It is a response to thousands of inquiries from 
teachers who have felt just such a need and lacked 
the material to carry it out. We shall be glad to 
send the Cleanliness Crusade free upon request— 
save for twenty-five cents in stamps which covers 
thecost of postage and mailing. As this is not 
appropriate material for pupils of more than ten 
years of age, we have a special chart for the higher 
grades prepared by Dr. Bonser of Columbia Uni- 
versity, which we shall send free (together with a 
copy of “A Trip tolIvorydale”) upon the request 
ofschool superintendents. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE, Cincinnati, O. 









A set of these PERCEPTION STRIPS con- 
sisting of capitals, small letters and figures 
prin on heavy, durable cardboard, will 
beautify your classroom and, through the in- 
fl of good example, will improve the 





————— 


L OFFER; 
ODAK FILM 


each. 
INNATI, OHIO, 





handwriting of your pupils. (Size of each 
strip 434 x 20% inches). 


Complete set sent postpaid, $1.25. 
THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 


in the world. 




















Send 5cfor our256-page catalogat once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 


Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., New York City 











High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


rIPHOTOS 


25 FOR $1.50 

Made from any good photograph 
Original returned. 

Size 24%43x4. Double Weight. 

H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


Schoolroom Baseball 


Send no money. Give name, address 
and grade. We will send 48 cards (3x 
6 in.) for 3 weeks free trial, Return 
cards or send 48c. Do you want add. 
& sub. or mult. & div. ball game? 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


From 50 to 75 pupils a year receive 
scholarships from the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment for education in foreign coun- 
tries, principally in the United States. 


To establish 100 scholarships for 
rural teachers in summer schools of 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., the sum of $100,000 
has been donated to the college. 


The annual report of the New York 
State Teachers Retirement System for 
the year ending July 31, 1926, shows a 
total membership of 31,138. Assets of 
the system are $14,192,068.97. 


Safety lessons for use in the public 
schools of Grand Rapids, Mich., are se- 
cured by having each teacher in the ele- 
mentary grades submit one safety les- 
son. Then the safety committee of 
teachers goes over the lessons and de- 
cides on those which should be printed 
and used in the schools. 


To assist freshman high-school stu- 
dents in their adjustment to new con- 
ditions, and thus to reduce mortality in 
the freshman year, weekly lectures on 
pertinent topics are given by the city 
superintendent of schools to freshman 
students in the high school of Walla 
Walla, Wash. 


Instead of the usual teachers’ insti- 
tute last fall at Spokane, Wash., a joint 
teachers’ and parents’ institute was 
held, in reality teacher-training cours- 
es, with the double purpose of giving 
teachers a new angle on their profes- 
sional work and of securing the coop- 
eration of parents in the work of the 
schools. 


The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Teachers As- 
sociation announces that it has located 
the site of the first free public school. 
The school is said to have been estab- 
lished in July 1661 and the claim is 
made that it was the first free public 
school in America. The site is now 
occupied by a large department store 
and will be marked by a bronze tablet. 


Teachers to the number of 114 from 

British overseas dominions, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and New Zea- 
land, are teaching this year in schools 
of Great Britain, and the same number 
of teachers from England and Scotland 
have gone to replace them temporarily, 
under the plan for teacher exchange 
arranged by the British League of 
Empire. 
An effort is being made to secure the 
passage of a teachers’ tenure law in 
Indiana. Evansville, it appears, is the 
only city in that state to have such a 
provision, a rule having been adopted 
by the board of education in that city 
which protects the successful teacher 
after three years’ probation. There 
are eleven states which have such a 
law. 


The “young Turk” is making re- 
forms in many lines in the old Ottoman 
Empire. A recent Constantinople re- 
port says that the prefect of that city 
has issued an order that advertise- 
ments or any form of public announce- 
ment henceforth must contain no mis- 
takes in spelling or grammar. If they 
do the parties responsible will be sub- 
ject to a fine. 


Citizenship instruction, through sin- 
gle lectures or short courses, is an- 
nounced by the University of Virginia. 
Assistance in arranging citizenship in- 
stitutes is also offered local commu- 
nities or organizations by the bureau 
of citizenship education of the univer- 
sity, which will furnish information on 
any subject in the field of citizenship 
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and government. 


Dr. Charles Fordyce, University of 
Nebraska, says that a boy in the fourth 
grade in school may do poor work 
when he is mentally capable of doing 
eighth grade work and goes on to say 
that the reason he does poor work is 
because it seems so simple to him that 
he does not do it at all. Pupils are 
classified as bright or stupid, according 
to the work they do, but the pathetic 
thing is the frequent failure of the 
teacher to perceive the mental age of 
the pupil. This can be done only by 




















Imagine Making 


Flowers Like These i 


Now you can learn this fascinating 
craft at home. Make flowers for the 
schoolroom—for gifts—to wear—to sell 


LL eromea lovely flowers of Dennison Crepe is a fas- 
cinating art that is sweeping the country. Start- 
ing in the Dennison Stores in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, where expert instructors 
have taught thousands of women, this delightful home 
craft has attracted nation-wide interest. And now 
by a simple, easy new method this instruction is 
brought to you, wherever you live, so that you may 
make gay, colorful flowers right in your own home. Not 
merely a few kinds, but actually more than 60 varieties. 


Yes, you can make flowers as natural as though freshly picked 
from the garden, flowers so perfect in form and color your 
friends will insist they are real. You can have flowers in the 
schoolroom, on your desk, in the windows. You can have flowers 
as decorations for a party. You can make them as favors, as 
gifts. And you can make money selling them, if you wish. 


You will be surprised how easily and quickly you can learn and 
what fun it is to make perfect flowers this new way. You start 
making flowers at once. Within an hour after you receive your 
first book you can proudly show your family or friends beauti- 
ful flowers youhavemade yourself. Learn this new easy method 
yourself, then teach the children in your room. They will love 
to handle the bright colored crepe paper and will delight in 
making gay flowers for the schoolroom or to take home. This 
delightful art comes to you through the 


Dennison-craft Home Course in 
Crepe Paper Flower Making 


Every step is so simply stated you cannot fail to understand. 
You are told just what materials are required for each flower, 
what quantity, what colors. Then you are shown how to cut 
your materials, how to make the separate parts, how to assem- 
ble them, how to shape the flower to perfect form, and how to 
use the lovely finished blossoms correctly for decorative pur- 
poses. For every flower, patterns are provided in full size. 


How to Get Started 


The best part of all about this new plan is that it costs so 
little and it is so easy to start. You might well expect such 
a course as this to cost $10 or $15 or even $25, but we want 
every woman who loves flowers to know the happiness of 
making and having them through this new plan. So the 
price has been set to barely cover the cost of placing the 
books in your hands, The Complete Course— including all 
three books and the Outfit of Materials —is only $2, less than 
the cost of half a dozen fresh roses that 
would wilt within 48 hours. Yet it brings 
you the means of having all the flowers you 
want—whenever you want them—at only 
a small cost each time for materials, 


Special Money Back Offer 


Simply fill in the coupon below and send it 
with money order or check for $2. You will 
at once be enrolled for the Complete Course 
and Book One and the Outfit of Materials 
will come to you by return mail. Books 
Two and Three will come to you at no addi- 
tional expense whatever just as soon as 
you are ready for them, Send the coupon 
with $2.00 right away. If when you receive 
the first book, you do not consider it worth 
many times the small cost, simply return it 
within 10 days and we will gladly refund 
your money. 





Dennison-craft, Dept. 24-C, Framingham, Mass. 
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Sample Outfit 
of Materials FREE! 


So that you may start the very 
minute you receive your first 
book, you are furnished with 
a generous supply of materials 
—crepe paper in a variety of 
colors, wire, paste—everything 
you need to make several beau- 
tiful flowers. There is no extra 
cost for these—they are in- 
cluded with your course. 


ay 


Three Big Books; 
over 300 Illustrations 


The illustration below conveys 
only a suggestion of the size 
and beauty of the books of this 
Course. There are three gener- 
ous volumes, with the clearest 
possible step-by-step directions 
and more than 300 marvelous 
photographic illustrations. The 
books are 9 x 12 inches in size, 
printed in large, clear type and 
handsomely bound in heavy 
covers printed in four colors. 
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I send $2, for which please enroll me in your Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower 
Making, and send me at once Book One and the Sample Outfit of Materials, Books Two 
and Three are to follow as soon as I am ready for them, It is understood that if I am not 
more than satisfied, I may return Book One within 10 days and you will refund my money. 
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days, Miss N. B. 


learn and travel and who 
have succeeded. You can 
do the same. 


Remember, we equip 
you, teach you how to 
sell, pay your railroad 
fare and guarantee you 
at least $360 for 90 days’ 
work, or $210 for 60 
days’ work. Many teach- 
ers are earning from $10 
to $25 a day (average). 
We'll tell you all about 
them. Just write. No ob- 
ligation. We merely want 
to tell you what others 
are doing. Fill out the 
coupon now. 


Educators Ass’n, 
303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 











This Coupon will 
bring our interest- 
ing book of facts 





Summer Work You'll Enjoy 


Travel—New Experiences—Prosperity 
All Train Fare Paid 


F you want to get away for the summer, out of the usual rut into a con- 
I genial and lucrative occupation that will afford you travel, interesting 

experiences and, if you wish, a permanent business of your own, write us. 
The Educators Association is an organization of 12 years standing, formed 
to provide the public with the best product of its kind on the market, selling 
at the lowest price consistent with production costs. 
by intelligent business men who employ only representatives of the highest 
moral standing for this work, and so train and educate them and direct their 
work that they are able to guarantee a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ 
or $210 for 60 days’ work, with all railroad fare paid. 
earn depends on themselves. 


It is headed and backed 


How much more they 


In 1926, Alice Willey earned $2,767.50 in 90 
Lauzon $1,751.88 in 78 days, Virginia Allen $1,263 in 60 
days and Anna B. Young $1,600 in 80 days. 

The best way for you to measure your ability is to learn the results obtained 
by other people—teachers who like yourselves have determined to earn, 


I was a teacher in the public 
schools before becoming a member 
of the Educators Association. I 
have never yet. regretted making 
the change. 

My earnings now are limited only 
by my own ability, not by the 
dictates of some one higher, which 
is my greatest incentive for work. 

Another feature which influenced 
me tocome to the organization was 
the privilege of travel. 

‘The rapid promotions received for 
consistent work have proved a 
source of inspiration for further 
successes, 

With best wishes for prosperity, 
Iam, Sincerely, 

(Miss) ELsie McCuLLoucH, 








GENTLEMEN: 


for 60 days’ wor 


your plan. 


H Name ....... 
? Address 


Educators Association, 
| 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


T am interested in your plan whereby I am 
guaranteed a minimum of $360 for 90 days’ work or $210 
I understand that 1 would probably 
: earn several times “this amount. 
; First of all, send me your free booklet telling what oth- 
: ers have earned, where they worked and complete details of 
TI understand this does not obligate me. 

















To 


Teachers 
Principals 

¢ © nf ad 7 
super 8 





Spend This Summer 

Earning While Learning 

To Be a Character Counselor 
Joyous—Satisfying Service— 








John Rudin & Co. Inc., 


Earnest, experienced school teachers and executives 
between the ages of 2 


RADICALLY DIFFERENT—A Character Counselor co- 
operates with home and church and school in a truly 
appreciated service of character education in terms 
of the Christian Ideal of Living. 


23 and 38 can qualify. 


SPLENDID INCOME—Character Counselors are paid 
well. It offers splendid opportunity for permanent 
growth and increased responsibility. 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY—A young, vigorous associa- 
tion of like-minded men and women in a type of 
work that satisfies the greatest need in the world 
—Character Training. 
delightful—gratifying 
your highest enthusiasm and deepest co-operation. 


Here is an opportunity for 
service that will challenge 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 


1020 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

















standard tests which now have been 
worked out and are being applied in 
some instances. 

“Chicago principals secure 100 per 
cent in arithmetic computation from 
every child,” is the statement in a 
letter to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education from the superin- | mak 
tendent, Dr. William McAndrew. The 
annual report of the Chicago public 
schools relates how it is done. 


The Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction recently held its eighty-sec- 
ond annual convention. This Institute 
was established in 1844 upon a sug- 
gestion made by the first United States 
Commissioner of Education, Henry 


Barnard, who at the time was conduct- | 


ing a survey of the public schools of 
Rhode Island. That survey was the 
first survey of its kind in this country. 


Use of maps, atlases, charts, and 
other material of a geographical na- 
ture pertaining to Bolivia, unless pre- 
pared with approval of the govern- 
ment, will not be permitted in schools 
of that country, according to executive 
decree. The purpose of the decree is to 


prevent circulation of geographical | 
publications containing incorrect infor- | 


mation or misrepresenting the bound- 
aries of the country. 

Nearly a third as many children in 
Cleveland, Ohio, are enrolled in winter 
school garden clubs as were enrolled 
for summer work. During the fall 
2,585 children were happily occupied in 
planting bulbs and making Christmas 
wreaths, and a great many plants have 
been started for exhibition in the 
spring flower show. Clubs are conduct- 
ed during school hours or after dis- 
missal, and the plan is to correlate gar- 
den projects with work in science 
classes. 

Of the fifty-two cities of more than 
100,000 population which were studied 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, only eighteen require less than 
five hours of attendance by children in 
the first two grades. Most of the cities 
which have a school day of less than 
five hours require four and one-half 
to four and three-quarters hours a day. 
In Washington, D. C., only three and 
one-half hours are required. In Yonk- 
ers, Cincinnati, Trenton, Paterson, 
Newark, Jersey City, Grand Rapids, 
New Bedford, and Des Moines, chil- 
dren of the first two grades attend 
from five and one-quarter to five and 
one-half hours a day. 


Absence of teachers from school on 
account of sickness, as compared with 
records of industrial workers and cleri- 
cal groups, seems to indicate the su- 
perior health of teachers. Contrary 
to general belief, statistics show that 
the teacher is not more subject to dis- 
eases of the respiratory organs than 
other indoor workers, nor to diseases 
of the digestive organs. In regard to 
nervous diseases, however, and espe- 
cially neurasthenia, or nervous ex- 
haustion, records are not so favorable 
to the teacher, according to Dr. James 
F. Rogers, chief, division of physical 
education and school hygiene, United 
States Bureau of Education, writing 
in School Health Studies No. 12. 


Six-tenths of a book per person is 
the mental ration stored in the public 
libraries of the United States and Can- 
ada for the 114,000,000 population, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the 
American Library Association during 
1926. But these books are available to 
only 64,000,000 people. Fifty million 
do not have local public libraries. 
Ninety-three per cent of those without 
public library service live in rural com- 
munities. They are scattered through- 
out every state and province except 
Massachusetts and _ Rhode Island. 
Pennsylvania has three and one-half 
million people without local public li- 
braries and Texas follows close behind 
with three million three hundred thou- 
sand. 


According to press reports, the de- 
partment of education of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, under 
the direction of Mrs. Walter F. Black- 
man of Orlando, Fla., has undertaken 
to make a list of the illiterates of the 
country. It is stated that Dr. John J. 
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How One Teacher Increased Her Income 


Although doing well as a teacher, Mary Smiley needed more in- 
come. She knew that she could getit by utilizing her spare mom- 
ents, but how. One day while reading Normal Instructor, Mary 
learned of a new method of Designing and Draping Gowns that 
could easily be learned at home. Mary found the work intensely 
interesting and two months later amazed her friends by designing 
a beautiful evening gown for herself. Soon Mary’s friends wanted 
her creations, Now her extraincome from spare time and vacation 
work equals her salary as teacher. Every teacher should write at 
once to Franklin Institute, Dept. G604, Rochester, N. Y., for full 
particulars regarding this wonderful training, and for free sample 
lessons. Just mention that you are a teacher, 









Women Simply Cant Resist 
This Fast-Selling Line 


Just show women this exquisite display 
of dress goods, silks, wash fabrics and 
you can’t keep them from buying. © 
Men and women agents needed to de- 
vote fullorspare time. Good commis- 
sions. Average $40 to $85 a week. 1000 
eamples fu furnished. Write quickly. 


NATIONAL IMPORTING CO. : 
Dept. P-31, 569-573 Broadway, N. ¥. C. 1000 Beautifl Samples 








TEACHERS 
Earn money for your Washington Trip 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street Fitchburg, Mass. 














Teachers! Students! 


Do you want to make some extra money without any in- 
vestment? We havea plan to help you which requires 
only a small part of your spare time. If your Class wants 
to raise some money quick, we can show you a way that is 
very simple. pnt ad up this opportunity. Write for 
full particulars t 


BR DFORD’S. AGENCIES, St. Joseph, Mich. 





n. Some worth $1 to 3 simple out- 
door work with my instructions, y gpictures, 
rice-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my il 
ustrated Prospectus before sending butter- 
flies. e CLAIR, Dealer in Insecta, 
Dept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


PLEASANT WORK-GOOD PAY 


Representatives of PRISCILLA DRESS FABRICS, 

DRY GOODS, HANDKERCHIEFS, etc., make good 

money. Easy, pleasant work. Full or Spare ime. 

Beautiful samples, instructions furnished. 

today. FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS COMPANY, 
953 Fitzcharies Bidg. TRENTON, N. J. 


















Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos, Menor 
women. so selling ok epavassing., ae e tea’ oes i. 
antee employment and furnial ‘ORKING 

Limited offer, "Write today. ARTCRAFT STUDIOS. 
Dept. C-1, 39005 Road, Ci 


WHY NOT SELL US YOUR SPARE TIME? 


2.00 h 19.70 Daily Easy Full Time. Introduce 12 months 
ranted Host ery “t Ht as 39 colere for Men, Women, Chit 

test, ** ” Ladi ‘ose. No 
oo including lates‘ o furnish samples Pies. Higee. Nocapter 


é. New Plan. Write 
MACOCHEE HOSIERY CO. Road 2813, * Cincinnati, Ohio 


GOINTOBUSINESS 2 


ur community. We furnish every- 


jing, we nilongy aang making opportunity ant unlimited. - Either men ce ee 
Ww. Bir Candy i RAGS! Drawer 36, * EAST ORANGE, N. de 
TEACHERS—Earn a Trip to Europe 
Organizing co-operative tours 200 colleges. All expense. 37 


days $295. 60 days $490. STUDENT TOURS, Wellesley, Mass. 


We Pay $50 a Week and Expenses 


and give Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and 
stock compounds. Imperial Co., D-3, Parsons, Kan. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY writing. fo 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unnecessary. Details 


e: 
FREE. PRESS SYNDICATE, 962, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A SUMMER 

PROPOSITION 
to teachers 


This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 





Tigert, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has asked the Federation to con- 
duct this work. The preliminary step 
will be a survey of the illiterates of 
one county in each state. Facts will 
be gained by a personal canvass con- 
| ducted by intelligent and sympathetic 
club women. The Bureau of Education 
proposes to extend opportunities for 
education to all individuals thus listed. | 
The larger task will be based on the 
results of this preliminary move with 
the object in view of having no illiter- 
ates in the United States in 1930. 





The Dallas Program 


Since the Department of Superin- 

tendence will be meeting in Dallas just | 
as our April issue goes to press, we 
shall not be able to give a very prompt 
account of this great mid-winter gath- 
ering of the N. E. A. For this reason, 
particularly, we are glad to print at 
this time a brief outline of the plans 
and program. 
‘ Dignity is added to the position of 
the increasingly important exhibits by 
the innovation of having the exhibit 
hall officially opened by President Ran- 
dall J. Condon of the Department, on 
Saturday, February 26. That evening | 
the National Society for the Study of | 
Education will meet, and other allied 
organizations will hold meetings dur- 
ing the next week. Their specialized 
programs will be attractive to many 
convention visitors. 

A vesper service Sunday afternoon, 
with excellent speakers and music, will 
be followed in the evening by an organ 
recital. 

Monday morning’s session, having 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
pn tes) chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. M 830 Cuyahoga Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














as general theme “National Ideals,” 








will hear Governor Dan Moody of 








Texas, Payson Smith, Governor L. G. 
Harding of Georgia, Herbert Wenig 
(international champion boy orator), 
and Sarah Louise Arnold. Later ses- 
sions will hear speakers of note on 
topics relating to “International Good- 
will and Understanding,” “Educational 
Ideals and Their Achievement,” “The 
Curriculum in the Making,” and “Our 
Educational Responsibility for the 
Lowest Quarter.” Afternoon group 
meetings will discuss “Some Phases of 
Education, New and Old” and “Prob- 
lems of Administration and Their So- 
lution.” A few of the speakers: Mrs. 
Percy V. Pennybacker, L. A. Pechstein, 
William Green, Grace Abbott, F. D. 
Boynton, Emily Griffith, Henry Turner 
Bailey, Francis G. Blair. 

Important committee reports will be 
given by Superintendents Herbert S. 
Weet, Edwin C. Broome, William M. 
Davidson, and ,Director Charles H. 
Judd. 

On Thursday evening, the final ses- 
sion, the National High School Orches- | 
tra will present a program of classical | 
music, and eight hundred elementary 
school pupils of Dallas will give a can- 
tata, “Rip Van Winkle.” Superintend- 
ent W. F. Webster of Minneapolis will 
speak on “Music and Its Relation to 
the Seven Objectives of Education.” 


The 
SWax Crayon 


that all teachers 
are talking about now-~ 









Emphasize —— 
the last syllable \ 
when asking for it. 


THE AMERICAN @ CRAYON COMPANY 
womcornce Nyy suman 


-LEADERSHIP SINCE 1835 % 


Years of Faithful Service 











“Good Luck and Good Health,” an 















attractive little book of health rhymes 
and pictures to color, has been sent to 
us by the John F, Jelke Company of | 
Chicago. Since each outline picture is 
accompanied by the same picture in 
colors, small children can, with the 
crayons provided, busy themselves hap- 
pily while absorbing the health rules. 
Teachers who are interested in having 
=1|a sample copy of this booklet are asked 
to use the coupon which they will find 
on page 96. 


To Hang Pictures 
and Wall Decorations 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color scheme 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 
Send ‘for Sample, New Enameled Cup Hook 













Remember that to change thy mind 
and to follow him that sets thee right, 
is to be none the less the free agent 
that thou wast before.—Marcus alll 
relius. 





inty watch—platinum 
Jeweled moveme: 
poe peed 
BELL PERFUME CO. Dep.£681, 














Travel Now or This Summer | 


An old established firm has a position open to a woman teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for Summer vacation. Work along line of education and 
travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be over 
32. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. | 





J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-3, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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Earn a Diploma 


Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 





Have you sufficient faith in yourself to try to improve musically and 
at the same time financially as well? Are you satisfied with your 
knowledge of music? Don’t you feel that you could hold a better 
position and enjoy a better financial future if you spent a little time 
in “brushing up”? More money is being spent every year for music. 
The salaries now being paid to school music teachers are attracting 
men and women of high standing and the methods of Public School 
Music are fast becoming standardized and improved. 


Many teachers possess talent and ambition sufficient to place them 
at the top where they could command higher salaries, but they lack 
the necessary expert knowledge. 


How Do You Qualify ? 


One of our graduates writes: 

“TI find your work very thorough and beneficial. The credits received from 
the University Extension Conservatory have been readily accepted in the 
states in which I have taught. At present I am holding a position as Music 
Supervisor, all due to the training I received from you.” 

(Name and Address furnished on request) 


Do You Hold a Certificate ? 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 


Normal PianoCourse (2.°S75.7%2 


by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
Harmony theroe. This course includes Counterpoint, 
Public School Music ty Frances E. Clark. 


Composition and Orchestration. 
by F. B. Stiven, Di 


rector of Music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


Sight Singing and Ear Training 


e e 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned banjoist. 


Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 
Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted by authority of the State of Illinois 
University Extension Conservatory, Dept. 375, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago. 
— GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 375, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill, 








Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


State.......... aa | 


sania (Course) | 
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Give your pupils these beautifully colored 


Souvenirs for Closing Day 
Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Your Choice of 8 Cover Designs in Color 











If so ordered, your 
photograph or that of 
your pupils or school 
will be placed on the 
inside of the front 
cover of each booklet 

HIS souvenir ts as shown here. (This 
Bd ox saxpaeniape applies to either style 
wour tevcher, believing of booklet—see par- 
porter fs ticulars below.) 





c a remembrance of 
days spent together 
co le ll this 
gouvenir is presented lo 
you wi the best wishes 


of your teacher 








Your leachers wish on 
Closing Da 


Is that,in yodts toc 
you may 

Recall with joy the hours 
here spent, 

And ali that each dear 
friendship meant 











come it will serve 43 @ 


pleasant reminder of our 





sxhoo'day associations, 
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4 Flag Raising Design No. 9 | Landscape Design No. 1_ 
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N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
good wishes for your pupils at Close of School than to present to each of them 

a beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 
though it be more costly) would be so likely to be kept and treasured through 
the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the hearts of all your pupils 
and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The Owen Souvenirs, with fre- 
quent changes in styles and designs, have been used by teachers for many years _*" 
as Closing Day gifts to their pupils and today they are more popular than ever. To keep bright 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) i BAS 5 he ae 











Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of z ati 
: a . I : : associationg, 
the eight designs shown here will appear in colors, Inside there are eight pages of a ( 7 a 
<E enke a ill good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your y os this souvenir | 
wonky of le remem school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and SUEY I is presented 
St Re es dese pupils, The other six pages will contain appropriate Closing Day sentiments and poems. ‘Y t ’ 
pil, whth pele | Your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the in- \ oye = 
Bul it carries ney side of the front cover of each souvenir, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of your teacher. || 
good wishes page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent i 
yy meg all your glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. | Bony 
oug : A “0 ; aN 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9¢ each. | both § 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12e¢ each, | words, 
JOHI 
e e e at 
Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 
Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described above except that instead of the HIST 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on The 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the k BULLE’ 


grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pu- ; Ss. your cop 
pil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as ee May issu 
they would in an autograph album. The remaining five pages contain appropriate Closing 
Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 
































‘ Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. Wh pleasant 
H Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10¢ each. winagge td d 
fa eS our schoo 
3} Choose Any of These Eight Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- YY OSS porn 
; ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sugges- Os! f. the f 
tion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the origi- BPiehes uture, 
nals. Your order for either style of booklet described above may consist entire- ; a ey this souvenir 
That happiness and good ly of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the is presented 
, forlune may be with you names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. to you by = A 
as you journey along life's your teacher package 
pathway is the sincere wish f sales 
of your teacher on Transparent Glaze Envelopes fue’. of 10 per cent from the above iy Duplicat 
Closing Day for the booklets, are supplied with prices will be allowed on each order. 
every order at no extra charge. 
Each envelope is printed with the ene A Sample 
design shown at right and has a of either a Style “A” or Style “B” 
space for writing the name of ag booklet made up with any one of 
the pupil for whom intended. Your Teac the cover designs shown here that 
. meet you choose, together with color 
Discount on Club Orders _—— proofs of the other cover designs, 
When two or more teachers send _ ar i and a specimen photograph, will be 
their orders together, a discount sent for only four cents in stamps. 











Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


\ Give the style of booklet and quantity desired. pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs \ 

y Then give the name and number of each cover ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, : 

N design —" and = Powel many booklets If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, N 

Ni you wish made up in each design. send: us any good Kodak print or other photo- N 
SY 


7 


For special printing ‘write plainly or print graph securely wrapped and with your name 
the name of school, district number, township, and address on the back. We will make a re- 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school production of it for each souvenir and return 


+z 





~ we eens! 
epee tage 


Wei this . board and pupils just as you wish them to ap- the original photo uninjured. iS, 
fj h, we Fae ps | pear on the souvenirs. Full remittance must accompany order. Send YR 
, Oo the school year Hy As many souvenirs should be ordered as there money order, bank draft, or currency in regis- " My 
» now closing your are pupils’ names appearing on them; where tered letter. Ny ‘ 
* teacher wis esyou || 0 d E | Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge eA) 
é success and happiness rder Lar y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
ih through all the years sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
to come 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. 


1 Rose Design No. 7 
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|cOSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc., for allschool 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 

tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 























25 PHOTOS 


Now Only $1.50 


Absolutely necessary when making application 
for new positions. Send us a good recent photo- 
graph of yourself unmounted, and we will 
mail you 25 photos 244x314 inches for only 
$1.50. Not cheap looking photographs but high 
class miniature reproductions, Finished in 
the same way and with the same care as large 
portraits. Orders forless than 25 not accepted. 
WRITE TODAY-—Take advantage of the un- 
usualoffer at once. Enclose check or money 
order with your order and we will send photos 
same day your order is received with the orig- 
inal unharmed, 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 
3039 Prospect, Kansas City, Mo. 


q halk EL PCS 


Keeps Them Laughing 
55 full-page illustrations with 
complete line of “patter” in 
prose and verse, keeping time 
with thedrawing of the pictures. 
100 pages of novelty stunts, lazy 
man’s chalk talk, and clever pic- 
tures evolved from combinations 
least expected. All taken from 
the author’s own stage pictures, 
made simple and easy for any artist. Sent postpaid 
for $1.00. Sample pages and contents free. 



























LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words, Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, 


HISTORY TEACHERS’ SPECIAL 


The March issue of the COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
BULLETIN will be a History Teachers’ Special. Order 
yourcopy now. Single copy tencents. March, April and 
May issues for 25 cents. COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
BULLETIN, Lock Box 47, Auburn, Indiana. 








Cedar Falls, lowa 

















RENT A TYPEWRITER any maxc 
If You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MaAcHINE F - Catalogue Free - 

PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 

Suite 127, 339 Fifth Avenue. PITTSBURGH. PA.) 











TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 
An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom., A 
package containing directions and supplies tor a 
room sufficient for from to 2 years now on sale. 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 











PLAYS 


Send for List K describing the plays of all publishers 
recommended for young people in the Grades and 
Junior High School for classroom or public perform- 
ance, OLD TOWER PRESS, Lockport, il. 

















GIVEN/ PHOTOS 


one in ® farally may accept. Send 
one roll & 20c for developing = 6 fine g sey F printe. povernignt 
service, ail your ‘Alms now. New bar, os Sheet FR 

Roanoke Photo Finishing Co. 8-E. Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








Alice Bradley, famous expert, 


T.$. Denison & Co., Dept. 93A , 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Seattle: Convention City 


[Statement prepared by the Seattle Pub- 
licity Committee for the 1927 Convention 
of the National Education Association.] 


Seattle, 1927 convention city for the 
National Education Association, July 


3-9, is prepared to make this year’s: 


convention an outstanding one when it 
convenes. Because Seattle is one of 
America’s youngest large cities, a de- 
scription of it is timely. Seattle is a 
splendid example of American initi- 
ative, for in one generation it has 
grown from an isolated outpost of a 
few hundred people, to a city of 400,- 
000, and has become the financial, com- 
mercial, industrial, distributing, trans- 
portation and shipping center of the 
northwest quarter of the United States. 
It is also the Pacific port which does 
the greatest amount of business, meas- 
ured in value of cargo, with China, 
Japan and the Philippines. It is through 
Seattle, also, that the lion’s share of 
the $100,000,000-a-year commerce with 
Alaska moves. 

Forty-five years ago Seattle was a 
timbered wilderness, inhabited by a few 
pioneer white men and women. There 
were no railroads, no regular steam- 
ship services, and no outside communi- 
cation. To-day Seattle is a world- 
known metropolitan city, the largest 
community west of Minneapolis and 
north of San Francisco. It, with other 
Puget Sound cities, forms the termi- 
nus of five transcontinental railroads. 
The former frontier town of a few 
hundred souls is now a city of 400,000. 
The western outpost has become the 
meiropolis of the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, and America’s chief Pacific 
port in Atlantic business. Seattle is 
where a great world city had to be. 

Some cities grow great because they 
have good harbors, located on world 
trade routes; others because they are 
railroad centers; others because they 
are situated in the heart of a region 
rich in basic resources and raw mate- 
rials; others because of favorable cli- 
matic conditions, and still others be- 
cause the caliber of citizenship is such 
that it makes for community team play 
and prosperity. Seattle has this com- 
bination of advantages and still others 
favorable to building a world city. 

Seattle is strictly a metropolitan 
city. Because of its youth it was able 
to avoid the unwise features older cit- 
ies acquired, prior to to-day’s modern 
community planning. Seattle has no 
slums. It has no narrow business 
streets. It is one of the best lighted 
cities in America. It has less illiteracy 
than any other American city, with one 
exception. It has the lowest annual 
average death rate of any large city 
in the world. 

Seattle is the chief educational center 
of the North Pacific Coast. It is one of 
the few cities in the United States 
where a child may begin with kinder- 
garten, go through the elementary 
and high schools and receive training 
for almost any business or profession 
at a great university and very excep- 
tional advantages in music and the 
arts, without leaving the home city. 
Families living in Seattle have the 
heritage of a scenic wonderland crowd- 
ed up against the very gates of the 
city. The snow-capped mountains, the 
green valleys, the evergreen forests, 
the great inland sea of Puget Sound 
and mild year-round climate have their 
effect on the contentment of Seattle 
people. 

When one considers not only the per- 
fection of Seattle’s climate, but its va- 
riety; not only the wealth of its scenic 
beauty, but its infinite range; not only 
the opportunities for sport and play, 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


659 Nature Studies 


476 of Bird Life Alone 
Size 7x9” in beautiful 


Natural Colors 


Twenty million Celebrated Dodson Mumford Pictures q 
purchased from us last year by the world’s most 
modern school teachers. 


Children Are Fascinated 



























































BIRDS 


(30 wonderful 

7x9 se parate 

prints) in nat- 
ural colors) 
Postage 
Prepaid 


$].00 


Them”, a fascinating book written by 
Joseph H. Dodson. 
price of this fascinating book is 25c. 
Public libraries state that it contains 
more real information on this subject 
than any book published. 


INSECTS 


18 separate 7x9 print 


55c 


INDIANS 
629—Ivach Se. 
3425'4—Each 8c, 
[Minimum order 

15 subjects] 


MINERA 


25 





DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 
collection of color reproduction in the world. 
John Burroughs wrote: ‘“‘They are astonish- 
ingly good, I like them so well I have put 
them on the walls of my rustic retreat.’’ 


Order the birds you are most interested in and 
allow us to add those found in the same 
territory. 


With each order amounting to 


$1.00 or more will be sent— Free 
“Your Bird Friends and How to Win 


The regular 


Exquisite in color. 
What child is not 
s entranced by the 
velvety, downy but- 
terflies and moths 
of bewitching color? 
This is a lovely group and very inter- 
esting even for grown-ups. 





Feathers and costumes, all in natural col- 
ors. These are Rhinehart’s celebrated 
pictures of American Indians, notable 
chiefs, squaws and children. Let us pick 
out for you an interesting series. 


L 


Allin color. Precious gems and metals 
are very interesting to the little folks. 


(7x9. Series of 24) These beautiful reproductions are aimost 


Each 3c 


{Minimum or- 
der 15 pictures] 


INDUSTRIAL PICTURES 


create a vivid 
be secured by 


LUMBE 


(Black and 


White—6 x8 
inohes) 
tu 
Series of 
12 for 25c ™ 
pi 


(Black and 
White—628 is 
inches) 
ca 


12 for 25c sa 


(Black and 
White— Size 
628 inches) 


16 for 35c 


du 
ca 


SONGS ABOUT BIRDS 


dren love them (grown-ups too). 


JOSEPH 


103 Harrison Street 


~ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Let the children 
comes from that builds their homes and furni- 


finished article. 


like seeing the real articles. 


Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, 
fish, fruit, shells, plants and flowers, 


s 


impression in the pupils’ minds that cannot 
descriptions alone, 


RING 


know where the lumber 


re. With these pictures they can visit the 


logging camps and see the trees felled, trans- 
ported to the saw mill and worked into the 


Brief description under each 
cture, 


COAL MINING 


Coal, by all odds the most valuable of nature's gifts, 


pictured in a most interesting manner. How it is 


mined, carried to the tipples, sorted, screened and 


rried tothecars. Few know how this most neces- 
ry fuel is made available. 


COTTON 


Cotton from the plantation to the finished pro- 


cts is shown in 16 views, illustrating ginning, 
rding, spinning, weaving, etc. 
A book full of most glorious songs 


about the birds we love. The chil- 
20 beautiful melodies only $1.50. 


H. Dobson, INC., PuBLisHER 
Kankakee, Illinois 





, Big’ ay inHome 


103 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. 
for. 


show t how to muke home A ° ° ao. 7? 
coking, cabe- making. candy. | but their diversity, it is not surprising | 
that Seattle is America’s healthiest 


cooking, cake-muaking, 
making give big profits. 
cater, run profitable TEA RO 


| JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 
I am enclosing $ 

































Fi, Cafeterias,etc.—over 51 WaystoMake | ]q rge city. Climate scenery and a | ‘ | 
Money ! oday for illus. bookle ‘Cooking for Profit.’’ Its ’ > Pictures 
FREE," American School of tome Economics, B41. 58th St, Chicago renee peercost { MINERALS 
9) 3 oO | 
q of COAL of INSECTS 
of LUMBERING of INDIANS | 
of COTTON of Songs about BIRDS 
HOW TO BANISH THEM | 


y PREE Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures. 


yp * - HS 
Ree pe € OOK. How ng rto Be. 


Begin Today—Write for m 
no We ter for my FRE 
ood Penman. 


A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice, Moles 








Tamblyn System. Your name 

















: boned -_ growths) dry up and written on a cardif you enclose stamp to pay post- 
ff. Write for booklet. age. Write today for book I Address. 
WWD DAVIS, M. D., ey Woodbridge, N. J. F, W. TAMBLYN, 416 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City., U. S. A — GGRSS SSNS GSU GREE Gree SEED GEE meeeES Gee Gee eee cee Ff ——f 
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“‘Oodles of fun at the top 
of a Giant Slide”’ 








Slides as low as - - $16.95 


Three unit combinations, com- 


plete - - - - 17.50 
Combination See-Saw and 
Merry-Go-Round, only - - 7.50 


Write for illustrated catalog showing 
complete line. 
GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2100 South Ave., Council Bluffs, lowa, U.S.A. 


LASS PINS & RING, 


mag your‘letters and year in on 


omore colors of Hard Enamel 























iic No. C8 Each Dozen 
8 Bil Piste 23 *2 50 (a \s 
Go i . 
Sterl. Sil. 2°60 \“ 
Roll. Gold .45 4.25 
10K Gold 1.45 ul 50 
-R8 
No.C 125 Each No. Re Each 
} Gold Filled 35 Ste Bing. Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver .60 10 Kt ole 3.76 
Rolled Gold 5 l4kt. He vid 4.75 








No. R 280 poe ‘isin and Year 


Sterling Silver yt He 
t. Fe os 50each 
4Kt. Gold $6.50 each 
SAMPLES LOANED R aryl so Principal's En- | 
dorsement. Ca ee. Promptand 
safe shipment. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 
214 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 








Medal No. N907 Medal No. N936 
10K = $1.10 10K Gold $2.50 
Ster. Silver 75c  Ster. Silver $1.45 


TEACHERS: Your Posts will hatter 
demonstrate your abi ey as a teacher 

ou reward the best work with 

als. Send postal oe: our catalog 
of medals, class pins, class rings, lov- 
ing mee and trophies, We engrave 
_— ree and prepay transportation 
cha 





CHAS.S. STIPFET CO. ttricirock:arn. 





Class Rings and Pins 


Send for Catalogue 
Award Pins Like This For 






Spelling, Attendance, 
Deportment, 
Punctuality, Scholarship. 






Blue Enamel—Gold Plated 


Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch 40c. 
Lots of 12 or more 10% less. 


C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, 
713 Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chicago, Ill. 









CLass RINGS AND PINS 
, Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 


\ Ring as shown with any one or two lettersin 
™ center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, Sterling silver, Samples 
loaned class officers, Special orders filled, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


School Emblems 


N1763 — Sterling yp Ring 

| $1.50 ea. $16.50 doz. 

R Other styles as low as 85c each, 
PRICE LIST FREE 


M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8 Trefton Dr., East Braintree, Mass. 


CLASS PINS 25¢ 


he] NEW CATALOG FREE! 


Snown-Siver rare 25 €a..$275 002. Srenune 
ea. 102. ey 3Sfea.$350 vo. 
LORS ENAMEL. any LETTERS ano Dare 


BASTIAN BROS. CO, 22s Basnax Bune ROCHESTER NY. 


38 CLASS PINS 


7 





















pmvcs OF EVERY 
escription. Two catalogs 
FREE for theasking. Pin shown here with _ 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 45cents each or $4.50 per doz. 
U Co. ., 858Greiner Bldg.,Palmyra,Pa. 









NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 


blend of the air of mountains and sea, 
pure water, natural drainage, an ex- 
ceptional milk supply, absence of 
slums, and presence of an intelligent 
citizenry, have contributed to this re- 
markable health record. 

Just as nature has blessed Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest with prod- 
igal resources in timber, fisheries, 
mines, horticulture, agriculture, power, 
great natural harbors and location on 
world trade routes—it, too, has en- 
hanced these natural advantages by a 
climate and living conditions as nearly 
ideal as can be found. 

Those from the East and South who 
attend the National Education Associ- 
ation convention at Seattle will have 
an opportunity to visit Glacier and Yel- 
lowstone Parks enroute to Seattle, and 
while in the Puget Sound region they 
can visit Rainier National Park, 
Mount Baker National Forest, the fa- 
mous Olympic Peninsula Wonderland, 
San Juan Archipelago, and the scores 
of interesting scenic spots on the 2,000 
miles of shore line on Puget Sound. 

Those who wish a sea voyage can 
take a steamer in Seattle for the cruise 
to Alaska or to Honolulu, Japan, China, 
and the Philippines on the big Trans- 
Pacific steamers plying out of Seattle 
for the Orient. 

There are exceptional opportunities 
offered for those who wish to attend 
summer school. The University of 
Washington has one of the outstanding 
schools in the nation, and reservations 
already received by the Registrar of 
this institution indicate that a substan- 


tial number of teachers plan to “at- 
tend summer school where summer’s 
cool.” 


Citizens of Seattle, as well as the 
organizations of teachers, are working 
now on entertainment plans for the 
| N. EK. A. meeting. 


The School Made Famous 
By a Lamb 


“Mary’s little lamb,” which “followed 
her to school one day” and has ever 
since been enshrined in children’s po- 
etry, could, if other conditions were fa- 
vorable, again follow its young mis- 
tress to the door of the same school- 
house, find school again in session with 
children whom it might still make 
“laugh and play.” Whether it would 
find itself still an unwelcome visitor is 
a question. Possibly under the new 
pedagogy it would find itself instead 
the animated object of a “project on 
wool” or some kindred subject. 

This has come to pass through Henry 
Ford, another familiar household name. 
He purchased a year or two ago the 
Wayside Inn at Sudbury, Mass., made 
famous by Longfellow. Now he has 
purchased the little schoolhouse, said 
to be the veritable one to which the pet 
lamb followed Mary Sawyer many 
years ago, and thus inspired Sarah 
Josepha Hale to write the poem. This 
structure had been used for many 
years as a barn, but it has now been 
removed to the vicinity of the Inn, re- 
stored as nearly as possible to its orig- 
inal state, and in January was occu- 
pied as a school. The sixteen pupils 
are largely from the families of Mr. 
Ford’s employees at Sudbury and, 
while the school is under the supervi- 
sion of the Sudbury school committee, 
the salary of the teacher and other ex- 
penses are paid by Mr. Ford. 


“In composition work encourage 
children to write upon topics in which 
they are individually interested.” 


CLASS PINS -no RINGS 


Fac- 
Samples 
Write for 













») Save money on Class Rings and Pins, 
4, tory prices. Pins from 35 cents up. 
WA furnished from illustrated folder. 
folder to- ~- giving name of school. 


. K. GROUSE CO. 
14 Bruce Avenue, ° o ° North Attleboro, Mass. 


MEDALS- RING SEARS PINS 








Silver plate 20 
Ster Silver 30 


5 


4 [Ster Silver 
Rolled Gold 30¢ 475] 44 Kt Gold 600 v4 TRolled Gold $5c 


Solid Gold $1.50 15 00 Solid Gold $1.60 00 


REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 42 John Street, New York City 


fi 75 Sterling Silver $22 por 
terling Silve 5 each 
300 “| 10 Kt Gold.,, "$0 e bi plate £5¢ $2.25 
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Large Full-Color Pictures, 
Stories of the Pictures, 
Stories of the Artists, 
Question Material, 
Miniature Pictures in 
Black and White, etc. 

all arranged in 

an attractive 





portfolio as 
described below. 








~ INSTRUCTOR | | 


Picture Studies|: 
Groups One and Two 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


GROUP I consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. 



































The Balloon—Dupre 
The Torn Hat—Sully 
Old Ironsides—Johnson | 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


| Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

| By the River—Lerolle 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 


GROUP ll consists of full color reproductions of the eight famous paintings 
shown below, each on heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches, put 
up with black and white miniatures, study material, etc., as described below. 




















Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze 


Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse Baby Stuart—vanDyck 
The Lookout—“All’s Well’’—Homer The Windmill—van Ruysdael 
The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton Sir Galahad—Watts 


Each Group of Pictures Includes Study Material as Follows: 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature black and _ reproductions of it 
ERT ae eRe printed in sheets as shown at the left (Fig. 2 

These miniatures, of which there is a total a eee 

288 with each group, are for distribution to the ma eae 

pupils. (Size of each miniature 2% x 3% inches.) Peed by Marshall bacon 


Each large full color picture with its 
36 miniatures is enclosed in a folder 
of heavy art paper, size 10 x 13 in- 
ches (Fig. 2) and on the inside pages 
of this folder are printed the story of 
the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
etc., as shown in Fig. 3 


Each group of eight folders contain- 
ing the large pictures, miniatures and 
study material is enclosed in a hand- 
———— some portfolio of extra heavy art 
oer as we: ‘at top of page, (Actual size 10x13 inches.) 
The large full color pictures were selected from those being published on the covers 
of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and the correlated study material is the same as 
that given in the magazine, The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and les- 















































sons by teachers everywhere has prompted their publication in this attractive form. 
L——|Price of Either Group, Complete, $1.50, meailasl 
Order the Instructor Picture Studies alone or in these Combinations 
Either Group of Picture Studies - - - $1.50 Both 3.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year - $2.00 | Only = 


By ordering the above combination you will receive a total of 18 different full color re- 
productions of famous paintings with complete study material (8 from the Picture 
Studies portfolio and 10 from the year’s issues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 


ioe $ 9.20 Either oo. of Picture Studies $1.50 |e ws = $32 


Nor. Instr. -Primary Plans, lyr. $2.00 
The Pathfinder, lyear - 

Da- We can also furnish full color miniatures of any of the pictures 

listed above, size 31{ x 41{ inches, at the prices quoted on page 8. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (cde: tom Stic) 
Dansville, N. 








Either Group of Picture Studies $1.50 


The Pathfinder, l year - $1.00 Only 


- $1.00 


. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Prize Winners 


Thomas Nelson and Sons, authorized 
publishers for the American Revision 
Committee of the American Standard 
Bible, have been offering in their an- 
nouncements in our columns prizes for 
letters concerning certain selected chap- 
ters in this Bible. In the October 1926 
number, as many of our readers must 
have noticed, this offer had reference 
to the thirteenth chapter of I Corinth- 
ians, “the great love chapter.” The 
contest closed on November 30 and we 
have a letter from the publishers an- 
nouncing the winners. The $25 prize 
for the best letter was awarded to 
Miss Pearl Holloway, Fremont, Neb. 
The three next best letters with prizes 
of $10 each were written by Rev. W. R. 
Alp, Auburn, Ontario, Canada; Wm. 
P, Parker, Pyenguang, Chosen (Ko- 
rea); Olive H. Lawton, Glendale, Ariz. 
The $5 prizes for the ten next best 
letters went to H. E. Hollister, Dayton, 
Ohio; Albert Biggs, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Blanche M. Milligan, Columbus, 
Ohio; Jennie B. Bates, Farmer City, 
Ill.; Rev. John Hart, Avanigadda, 
South India; B. B. Ajemian, Aley, 
Lebanon, Syria; Carl W. Hiser, Still- 
water, Okla.; Rev. Binney Simpson 
Black, Toronto, Canada; Mrs. Howard 
Felts, McKenzie, Tenn.; Mrs. S. H. 
Morrison, Big Springs, Texas. The 
judges were the editors of Christian 
Herald, Christian Endeavor World and 
Record of Christian Work, who will al- 
so pass on the second and third similar 
contests still undecided. 


Illiteracy 


The specialist on industrial relations 
and elementary adult education, Dr. 
Winthrop Talbot, makes the following 
significant statements: 

Illiteracy means high production 
costs; low output; profiteering; indus- 
trial agitation and unrest. It fosters 
race prejudice and class hatred; it pre- 
cludes mutual understandings and 
types of co-operation essential in well 
managed industry and efficient de- 
mocracy. 

One-third of the American people 
are “near-illiterates,” barely able to 
read at all. 

One-quarter of our people cannot 
read the headlines of a newspaper, 
write a common letter or understand 
printed instructions. 

To one-tenth of our people printed 
words are but weird black marks; to 
them public notices and danger signs 
are wholly meaningless. 

The census defines as illiterates all 
persons over ten years old who are un- 
able to write in any language. The 
census enumerator is obliged to deter- 
mine illiteracy by the simplest test pos- 
sible. If the fact of literacy is estab- 
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lished by the mere scrawling of a leg- 
ible signature—and census statistics 
are based solely upon this slight ability 
—it is evident that to gain any ade- 
quate idea of the actual extent of real 
illiteracy we must revise our ideas com- 
pletely. 

Every community pays heavily for 
its illiterates. 

Real illiteracy in contrast to census 
illiteracy was revealed by the war to be 
four times what we thought it was. 

The city of Buffalo is not big enough 
to house the real illiterates of the Em- 
pire State. 

Nearly two-thirds of the nation’s il- 
literates are women. 

Probably two-thirds of the diseases 
and disorders incident to childhood oc- 
cur among children whose parents, one 
or both, are either illiterate or nearly 
so. 

It is becoming evident that those 
who believe in the theory that the 
masses of the people are better off il- 
literate are, in truth, human obstruc- 
tionists. 

The saving to the state in one year’s 
time from accident prevention alone 
would more than pay the cost of teach- 
ing the elements of reading to every 
illiterate adult in New York State.— 
American Educational Digest. 


“Hob o’ the Mill” 


Very entertaining and thoughtful are 
the stories that Hob o’ the Mill tells to 
Peter, son of the Miller, and Peter’s 
sister Nancy. They all have to do 
with grain and the things that man 
makes from it. Hob o’ the Mill is a 
very tiny man (about the size of a rat 
—he punishes the rats that eat grain), 
but he is very old, so old that he re- 
members a great deal that happened 
hundreds and even thousands of years 
ago. Ina way, what he tells is a mini- 
ature Outline of Civilization, for it re- 
lates the uses that man, as he grew 
more and more intelligent and power- 
ful, found for the golden gift of the 
fields. 

Interspersed with verses that pleas- 
antly vary the prose stories, and illus- 
trated in color, the text is an unusual 
example of story-telling ability educa- 
tionally applied — and ultimately in- 
tended to be commercially profitable, 
for “Hob o’ the Mill” is published by 
The Quaker Oats Company of Chicago, 
and distributed through their School 
Health Service. The authors are Grace 
T. Hallock, specialist in child health 
and frequent writer in that field, and 
Julia Wade Abbott, Director of Kin- 
dergartens in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 


Every action is measured by the 
depth of the sentiment from which it 
proceeds.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 








no thought ? 


NELSON BIBLES 
in all sizes, types and 


styles of binding are 
obtainable wherever Bi- 


bles are sold. and ten sizes of type. 


TAKING THOUGHT 


Did the Great Teacher really say, in Matthew6: 34, as former 
versions of Scripture have it, that we are to take no thought for 
the morrow? Or was the injunction as the 
American Standard version has it, that we 
be not therefore anxious for the morrow ? 
In the light of all His matchless teachings, 
and on the authority of the more accurate 
translations found only in the American 
Standard Bible, how much more comforting 
it is to be not anzious than simply to take 


Let your daily reading, therefore, be inspired and your meditation 
uplifted, by the marvelously beautiful and supremely accurate 


Nelson Stendara bible 


The American Standard Bible text fas been adopted by all leading Colleges, 
Theological Seminaries, Y. M. C. A., 
out the United States and is used by over 13,000,000 scholars from which to 
study the International, graded, or other Bible lessons. 

A Nelson Bible is a guarantee of the best character of printing, binding, paper, 
as well as of the latest and best translation, Two hundred styles of binding 





A TEACHERS’ 

' BIBLE 

No. 2172 — Genuine 
leather, levant grain, 
divinity circuit, round 
corners, — under 
gold edges, title 
stamped on back $450 
in pure gold. 











Y. W. C. A., and Bible Schools through- 








FREE BOOKLET 


titled, ‘‘The Wonderful Story,’ 
published at 10c per copy, tell- Dear Sirs: 


through the ages, and contain- 





ing how the Bible came down Wonderful Story. 


EE usaiainlhsinkinnainnoiesbatensnadsenssceseede 


ing many facts of vital interest, g Name ...............- 
will be sent FREE on request | 

to anyone mentioning NORMAL 

INSTRUCTOR. 


| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 381-383 N Fourth Ave., New York City 
A charming 36 page booklet te Authorized Publishers for the American Revision Committee 


Please send me FREE copy of your book entitled “The 


* This does not obligate me in any way. 
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The America 

of Coronado 

waits for you 
beside this 
motor trail 


if A 
Indian- 
detour 


An Enchanted land, where for three days your luxurious 
Harveycar carries you on a personally-conducted tour of Indian 
Pueblos and prehistoric cliff-dwellings in the New Mexico 
Rockies, between Las Vegas and Albuquerque. 

A new motor link in the transcontinental rail journey to and 
from California. 

Only $45.00 with everything provided — meals, lodging and 
motor transportation—wunder expert Santa Fe-Fred Harvey 
management, 

Optional side trips and “land cruises,” in charge of specially- 
trained couriers, for those who wish to extend their travels 


off-the-beaten-path. 









“Roads to Yesterday” 
is our new I ndian- 
detour folder, with 
map and many pic- 
tures. Acopy gladly 

sent you on request. 






: W.J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
: Santa Fe System Lines 

' 1159-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 

' Please send me free picture folder about the Indian-detour, 
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What Alleancdil 
“American” Models 
Offer High Schools 


The Adjustable Universal No. 134 and the Ad- 
justable Universal Tablet Arm Chair, are spe- 
cially adaptable for high school use. They per- 
mit of flexibility in seating arrangements. Aid 
socialization. Promote student individuality, 
Sturdy, attractive and economical. 


Note These 4 


Important Features 
1 Hygienically Correct 


Properly designed back support. Seats not too 
high or too deep (frontto back). Proper support 
above hips and beiow shoulders, All fatigue 
eliminated by avoiding harmful strains and pres- 
sures, Greater comfort. Muscle and nerve strain 
eliminated, Readily adjustable to give correct 
support for back. Good posture made certain. 
Conducive to vigor, permanent health and proper 
physical development. 


2 Mobility 


Light in weight. Smooth, frictionless floor con- 
tact. Built in one unit. Only 4 points of contact 
with floor as compared with 8 points in usual 
equipment. 40% less floor space required than 
tables and chairs. Accessible from both gides. 
ple knee space underneath top. Perfectly bal- 
anced—can not tip. Durable .. . yet attractive. 
Genuine DuPont Duco Lacquer on wood parts. 
Ball glides on legs of solid milled steel. Easy 
moving without wear on floor. Suitable for effec- 
tive group study and recitation. Permitbetterlight- 
ing arrangements. Ideal for socialized activities 
without sacrificing orderliness and efficiency. 


3 Adjustability 

Adjustable for any height. Specially adaptable 
for high schools. All leg dangling siadnated. 
Both desk and seat adjustable. Slouchy positions 
become uncomfortable. Adjustments are simple 
and can not be manipulated by pupils. 


4 Swivel Seat 


Permits of ease, quietness and orderliness in en- 
teringand leavingseat. Sliding,crowding, bump- 
ing of knees eliminated. A protection to the 
eyes. Seat may be turned away from glare to any 
effective light, Makes possible facing teacher or 
lackboard without sacrificing erect normal pos- 
ture or back support of chair. Helpful for social- 
ization, Swivel limited to swing of 60°. This 
eliminates whirling about or undue temptation to 
communicate with neighbor. Silent,velvety move- 
ment. Cushioned stop. Nothing to work loose 
. - nothing to deteriorate, 





Special Seating for High Schools 


Illustrating and explaining in detail our com- 
plete line of High School Seating Equip- 
ment. A handy book to guide you in selec- 
ting proper seating for high schools. Free to 
superintendents, principals and all buyers of 
school seats. Write for your free copy today. 
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Tablet Arm Chair 











\ Advanced 


Americar!Models| 
Meet High School Needs Zxactly 


HE “American” mark on school seats, and seating satis- 

faction always have been synonymous. Now, two advanced 
“American” models assure the same degree of satisfaction for 
High School use. Perhaps more important to buyers of school 
seats is the organization behind those models. 




















Years of service and experience alone mean little. But when 
translated in terms of a half century of vigorous growth and 
application to school seating, they point to perfection in every 
model. Superior performance. Complete satisfaction to buyer 
and user alike. 


This coupled with thorough Research, exacting Experiment 
and Craftsmanship has created school buyer confidence. A 
reputation which concedes the “American” organization 
leadership in high school seating. 


High School Advisory Service Free 


The‘‘American” organization maintains a Research Department 
and Advisory Service for the benefit of those who areconfronted 
with seating problems. Without obligation to you they will be 
glad to submit seating layouts and make recommendations for 
maximum seating efficiency. Simply write this department and 
outline your problem. This service costs you nothing. 


American Seating Company 
‘i ee 16 E. JACKSON BLVD. @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











THE FACTORY IS IN MICHIGAN, BUT THE SERVICE 18 LOCAL TO YOU 














Recognized Authorities in High School Seating. 
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OBEDIENCE TO LAW IS LIBERTY 


UO hile there may be those of high 


a3 intelligence who violale the law 
at times, the barbarian and. the de- 
fective always violale it Ghose who 
disregard the rules of sociely are not 
exhibiting a superior inlelligence, are 
not promoting freedom and_ independence, 
are not following, the path of civilization, 
but are displaying the traits of igno- 
rance, of servitude, of savagery and 
treading the way that leads lo the jungle. 


eee Calvin Coolidge 
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A PUPIL’S SIX AGES 


By M. V. O’SHEA 


Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


HEN we say that a pupil is a certain number of years 

old, we usually mean that he has lived that number of 

years. This is spoken of to-day in educational litera- 

ture as one’s “chronological” age. Heretofore we have 
assumed that an individual, child or adult, is as old “all-round” 
as he is in years; that if one has lived ten years, he must be ten 
years old, not only chronologically, but in every way. We must 
abandon this notion, however, in view of recent investigation of 
the development of childhood and youth—physically, intellectu- 
ally, educationally, socially and morally. 

During the past ten years thousands of men and women in 
America have been examining children of all ages in order to de- 
termine whether there is a uniform law of development for every 
phase of physical, intellectual and emotional life. It has been 
found that there is uniformity of growth in a certain proportion 
of cases, but in other cases there is lack of uniformity; physical 
growth may be more (or less) rapid than intellectual or moral or 
social development. The fact that many pupils do not develop at 
the same rate in all aspects of their nature will explain many 
otherwise inexplicable phenomena in the classroom, and when a 
teacher understands this matter, she will be able to deal more 
efficiently and sympathetically with a considerable proportion of 
her pupils. 


NE might expect that physical growth, at least, would always 
run parallel with chronological age; that is to say, that a 
child who has lived ten years would always be ten years old in his 
physical development. But this is not true in all cases. The bony 
structure of the human body matures more rapidly in some chil- 
dren than in others, so that one ten-year-old child might be ex- 
actly ten years old in structural development while another child 
of the same chronological age might be on a par, in this respect, 
with the average eight-year-old or nine-year-old child. Variation 
in the rate of development is marked also in physiological func- 
tions. It is of utmost importance for the teacher to recognize 
this fact if she is dealing with pupils between the ages of eleven 
and fifteen or sixteen, because a pupil who is maturing more rap- 
idly than another pupil of the same chronological age will mani- 
fest markedly different characteristics from his more slowly de- 
veloping classmate. One sometimes sees pupils who are already 
comparatively mature in the class with others less developed, and 
all are dealt with in the same way. In such circumstances either 
one group of pupils or the other will not receive treatment ac- 
cording to its needs. 


HE basis for determining a pupil’s development is the chrono- 

logical age. If his development is perfectly balanced, all his 
ages will agree with his chronological age, but this perfect bal- 
ance is by no means the rule in the development of childhood and 
youth. Take a thousand children who are ten years old chrono- 
logically, and the chances are that from fifteen to twenty-five 
per cent of them will be less than ten years old mentally, while 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent will be more than ten years 
old mentally. Three per cent of them may be as much as four- 
teen or fifteen years old mentally, while three per cent may not 
be more than six or seven years old mentally. We have not gen- 
erally appreciated this phenomenon, but we are compelled to rec- 
ognize it now for the reason that a vast amount of investigation 
in every section of our country during the past ten years has es- 
tablished this fact of variation in human development. A school 
that does not take account of this fact in the treatment of its 
pupils will speedily fall behind the times. 

Mental age can be quite accurately determined now in any 
classroom. Scales for the measurement of intelligence have been 
so developed that they can be employed by any teacher with a 
high degree of accuracy. It is not intended to say that anyone by 
some process of measurement can determine with absolute ac- 
curacy to-day what intelligence an individual possesses; and it 
would be foolish to claim that one can say with precision what a 
pupil’s possibilities will be on the basis of the score he makes in 
an intelligence test. At the same time, by the use of such tests 








a teacher can attain a higher degree of accuracy in estimating 
the intellectual powers and possibilities of pupils than could be 
done merely by observation or by ordinary schoolroom work. 
That is to say, intelligence scales yield better results in determin- 
ing pupils’ intellectual ability than do estimates based upon 
observation, examinations, and the hearing of recitations. 


A PUPIL possesses another age which is highly important for 
a teacher to determine—his pedagogical or educational age. 
A pupil’s educational age may be somewhat below or somewhat 
above either his chronological or his mental age. (It may be 
above or below what one would expect it to be in view of his 
mental age.) A pupil may be fourteen years old mentally, as 
determined by his score on an intelligence test, but he may not be 
more than twelve years old educationally. That is to say, he 
may not be any farther along in his educational work than chil- 
dren who are twelve years old mentally. He may not be inter- 
ested in his school work, or he may be retarded because of irregu- 
lar attendance or unfavorable school or home conditions. His 
pedagogical age ought to keep pace with his mental age, but it 
has been found in a considerable proportion of cases that in his 
educational progress a pupil may be below the position which he 
is capable of occupying. When a teacher discovers this fact she 
ought to find out, if possible, what forces are now operating or 
have been operating in the past to retard the pupil’s educational 
progress, 

A child’s educational age may be more advanced in reading or 
in arithmetic than in other subjects. It has been found that the 
majority of pupils are fairly well balanced in their educational 
progress. That is to say, if they are superior in arithmetic, they 
are also superior in reading, spelling, geography, and all other 
subjects. This is not always the case, however, as Dr. Leta A. 
Hollingworth has shown in her book Special Talents and Defects. 
A pupil may be markedly poor in spelling, but markedly superior 
in algebra or manual activities. The most striking differences 
among abilities occur in language as contrasted with mathe- 
matics and the logical sciences. A mind that is capable of doing 
superior work in any logical and exact subject may experience 
difficulty in mastering unlogical and inexact subjects such as all 
branches of English language study—spelling, grammar, pro- 
nunciation, rhetoric. Conversely, pupils who do well in language 
work often have difficulty with mathematics and science. 


(PEACHERS who have had to deal with as many as forty or 
fifty pupils in a class must have noted the differences between 
them in respect to their social development. One pupil in a group 
may be farther along than another pupil in ability to adjust him- 
self to his classmates and to lead them. In a group of forty the 
chances are that there will be from three to five who will find it 
difficult to adapt themselves to the group, and they will never 
manifest any characteristics of leadership. The chances are that 
there will be from three to five in the group who will stand out 
distinctly above the others because of their capacity to adjust 
themselves to the social situations arising on the playground or 
in the classroom, and particularly to play the role of leaders. 
Others, unconsciously recognizing the quality of leadership, will 
defer to them. A teacher ought, as early as possible, to discover 
group leaders and endeavor to secure their co-operation and con- 
fidence so that they will work in harmony with her in the man- 
agement of the school, and particularly in establishing and main- 
taining morale among the members of the group. 


POINALLY, investigators speak of another age, the “moral” age. 
Investigation has shown that individuals do not develop self- 
control at the same rate. Take a hundred children, chosen at 
random, all of them ten years old chronologically, and it will be 
found that some of them have progressed quite beyond the others 
in regard to self-restraint so that they will not impose upon the 
rights of others in the group. These individuals who are ad- 
vanced in moral development will possess a sense of fair play that 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Number Relations in Problem-Solving 


Pos} 


OW, Johnnie, think!” says the 
teacher; but Johnnie, screwing 
up his face and scratching his 
head, seems utterly unable to 
conjure up from the depths of 
his brain the desired mathemati- 
cal truth. Johnnie is a perfect 
illustration of that old Roman 
proverb, ex nihilo nihil fit, “out 
of nothing nothing comes!” But 
the fault may not be Johnnie’s. Thinking is re- 
lating. How can a boy think mathematically who 
has never been led to see the relations of quan- 
tities, numbers, and processes? Johnnie has been 
taught each unit of arithmetic in isolation from 
all other units. Each fact or process has been 
crowded separately into Johnnie’s mind, to be 
held there by sheer mechanical memory. The 
division cells of Johnnie’s brain send forth no 
association fibers to the subtraction and multipli- 
cation cells. The multiplication cells are nowise 
linked to the addition cells. Johnnie’s mind, 
quick to grasp the few and simple number facts 
of early school days, has finally succumbed to the 
multiplicity of demands made upon it. Given a 
jumbled mass of facts, with no apparent relation, 
it suffers from arrested development. “Johnnie 
hasn’t any mind for arithmetic.” Then Johnnie 
acquires an inferiority complex, and next it is, 
“Johnnie is hopelessly dumb.” 

In our previous discussion of the fundamental 
facts of arithmetic, we have emphasized the ne- 
cessity of keeping a fact and its “cousins,” or re- 
lated facts, associated by developing and drilling 
upon them as one family; for example, when 
your pupils, by means of objects, learn that seven 
and six is thirteen, they should learn at the 
same time the two obviously related facts that 
seven from thirteen leaves six, and six from thir- 
teen leaves seven. 
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UsE OF NUMBER RELATIONS IN ORAL PROBLEMS 


As the ultimate purpose of the study of arith- 
metic is not to fathom the relations of abstract 
number, but rather to acquire the power to solve 
the quantitative problems of one’s environment, 
the emphasizing of these relations without using 
them in the solving of problems would be futile. 
Consequently, in the later stages of the learning 
of the fundamental number facts, the teacher 
should stress these relations in simple oral prob- 
lems, associating original problems with their 
two “cousins” until the children see the relation- 
ship between problems as clearly as they see the 
relationship between number facts. 

The teacher may, for instance, give in succes- 
sion three problems like the following: 

1. Jack spent 5 cents for a pencil and 10 cents 
for a pad. How much did he pay for both? 

2. Jack spent 15 cents for a pencil and a pad. 
How much did 


By E. J. BONNER 


devoted to the clear exposition of these relations 
and to the application of the principles of this 
relationship to the solving of all the problems of 
the upper grades. The following problems, with 
their solutions and explanations, illustrate how 
this may be done. It will be noticed that each 
family of problems involves three numbers, one 
of which is missing in each problem. Using X’s 
for the missing numbers, we write each problem 
of a family, first in terms of the fundamental 
process, and second in form for solving. Of 
course, in the case of the original problem of 
each family, the two statements are the same. 


The Addition Family 


1. Original problem.—Will spent $2.95 for a 
radio tube and $3.50 for a head set. How much 
did he pay for both? 

2. Related problem.—Will paid $6.45 for a 
radio tube and a head set. The tube cost $2.95. 
How much did the head set cost? 

3. Related problem.—Will paid $6.45 for a 
radio tube and a head set. The head set cost 
$3.50. How much did the tube cost? 


Solutions 


(1) $2.95 cost of tube 
3.50 cost of head set 
$x xx cost of both 
2.95+-3.50==x xx 


(2) $2.95 cost of tube 
x xx cost of head set 


$6.45 cost of both 
6.45—2.95—=x xx 


(3) $x xx cost of tube 
3.50 cost of head set 


$6.45 cost of both 
6.45—3.50—x xx 











Explanations 


1. Will’s money is thought of as separated into 
two parts. We add the parts to find the whole. 

2. Will’s money is thought of as separated into 
two parts. The whole and one part are given. 
By taking the given part from the whole, we find 
the other part. 

3. The same as 2. 


The Subtraction Family 


1. Original problem.—lIn a school of 675 pupils 
&9 are absent. How many pupils are in school? 

2. Related problem.—In a school of 675 pupils 
586 are present. How many are absent? 

3. Related problem.—lIn a certain school there 
are 586 pupils present and 89 absent. How many 
pupils belong to this school? 








Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


Explanations 


1. The number of school children is separated 
into two parts—those present and those absent. 
We take one part from the whole to find the 
other part. 

2. The same as 1. 

3. We add the two parts to find the whole. 


The Multiplication Family 


1. Original problem.—During 26 days of Sep- 
tember Jack delivered 25 papers a day. How 
many did he deliver altogether? 

2. Related problem.—Jack delivered 650 pa- 
pers in 26 days. How many papers a day did he 
deliver? 

3. Related problem.—Jack delivered 650 papers 
by delivering 25 papers a day. How many days 
did he work? 


Solutions 

(1) 25 papers a day 
26 (number of days) 
Xxx papers in all 
25K 26—=xxx 

(2) xx papers a day 
26 (number of days) 
650 papers in all 
650--26—xx 

(3) 25 papers a day 
xx (number of days) 
650 papers in all 
650-—-25—xx 











Explanations 


1. The papers are thought of as being in 26 
equal parts. We might add the twenty-six 25’s 
to get the whole, but multiplication is a shorter 
way. 

2. Jack delivers one twenty-sixth of the papers 
each day. We find one twenty-sixth of the whole 
by dividing by 26. 

3. Since Jack delivers 25 papers each day, it 
will take him as many days as there are 25’s in 
650. We could find the number by repeated sub- 
traction, but division is a shorter way. 


The Division Family 


1. Original problem.—A farmer has 585 bush- 
els of potatoes in his cellar. He can draw to 
market 45 bushels in each load. How many loads 
will he have? 

2. Related problem.—A farmer draws potatoes 
to market in 45-bushel loads. How many can he 
draw in 13 loads? 

3. Related problem.—A farmer, having 585 
bushels of potatoes, draws them to market in 1% 
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pag page i Solutions a How many bushels does he draw in each 
3. Jack spent 15 cents for a pencil and a pad. (1) 675 pupils in all 
He paid 10 cents for the pad. How much did he 89 pupils absent Solutions 
pay for the pencil? iis ; : 
| After a few days of work with such oral prob- sa oor — = 
) lems in the four fundamental processes, the chil- 675 —89—=xxx (1) 45 bu.) 585 bu, 
dren themselves will be able to give a problem, (2) 675 pupils in all 585--45-——xx 
| solve it, and then give the two related problems xx pupils absent oo 
| and their solutions. OT puslle present vm m= 
| UsE OF NUMBER RELATIONS IN WRITTEN 675—586——xx 45 X13—=xxx 
| PROBLEMS : 
| , : (3) xxx pupils in all 13 times 
| As children seldom generalize or carry over a 89 pupils absent (3) xx bu.) 585 bu. 
=| principle from a simple oral to a more difficult 586 oo ; : 
Ti} written problem, a part of the written work of — a 585--13—=xx 


” the fourth and each succeeding grade should be 89-+-586—=xxx (Continued on page 101) 
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Flowers Made by the Children 
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NDER the direction of Miss Martha 

Mashmeyer, the second grade pupils of 

the Lincolnwood School (Evanston, IIli- 

nois) have been making an _ intensive 
study of Holland, and the project culminated in 
a most delightful program. 

The instrumental music with which the pro- 
gram opened was furnished by the kindergarten 
band, from Miss Peterson’s room. The band, 
gorgeous in their red costumes—red trousers 
with white strips down the sides, red jackets, 
and red caps with black ‘cockades—marched to 
the stage. A member of the band stepped for- 
ward and announced “Our first number is ‘Pomp 
and Circumstance.’ ” Then, as the air was played 
on the piano, the little band kept the rhythm 
perfectly with triangles, drums, tambourines, 
and cymbals; their leader using his baton most 
skillfully. They received the applause with 
charming bows, and gave as their encore a Dutch 
melody. 

The entire second grade class next marched to 
the stage in the pretty Dutch costumes which 
they had been making during the preceding three 
weeks. There being a shortage of boys the num- 
bers were equalized by some of the girls dressing 
as Dutch boys. As they stood in a long line 
across the stage, at their feet a row of alternate 
pots of red tulips and yellow daffodils, they made 
a gallant show. 

They recited in concert: 


The Little Toy Land of the Dutch 


Away, ’way off ’cross the sea and such 

Lies the little flat land of the Dutch, Dutch, Dutch, 
Where the green toy meadows stretch off to the sea, 
With a little canal where a fence ought to be. 


Where the windmill’s arms go round, round, round, 
And sing to the cows with a creaky sound, 

Where storks live up in the chimney top, 

And wooden shoes pound plop, plop, plop. 


Where little toy houses stand in a row, 

And dog carts clattering past them go; 

Where milk cans shine in the shiniest way, 
And the housemaids scrub, scrub, scrub, all day. 


Where dykes keep out the raging sea, 

And shut in the land as cozy as can be, 

Oh, that little toy land, I like it much, 

That prim little, trim little land of the Dutch. 


This merry little rhyme which they recited so 
appreciatively they had found in Book One of 
The Bookhouse. 

They followed this by singing “The Dutch 
children,” from a book which they had found 
at the public library, Windmills and Wooden 
Shoes, by Maude M. Grant. 
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A Holland Project 


BY EVA A. SMEDLEY 


The Dutch Children 


Oh, the children of Holland wear wooden shoes, 

With a klip, klop, klip, klop, klip, klop! 

They can run, jump, and walk just as fast as they 
choose, : 

With a klip, klop, klip, klop, klip, klop! 


To the windmill they go for the meal and the flour, 

With a klip, klop, klip, klop, klip, klop! 

In the fields they tend great flocks of geese by the 
hour, 

With a klip, klop, klip, klop, klip, klop! 


Oh, I think ’twould be quite hard to walk, don’t you? 
With a klip, klop, klip, klop, klip, klop! 

Oh, I really don’t see how the Dutch children do, 
When they walk with a klip, klip, klop! 


When they had finished, the children stepped 
back and sat down in a row at the back of the 
stage. Mary Louise, taking a pointer and step- 
ping to a large map of the world, said, “Before 
we begin to tell you of the things we have done 
while we were studying Holland, we should like 
to have you know that we have planned a trip to 
Holland. 

“We should start from Chicago,” pointing to 
it, “and take the New York Central to New York, 
then take an ocean liner across the Atlantic 
Ocean to London, in England. From London we 
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Holland. She said, “This is a real Dutch cos- 
tume. Miss Ferguson brought it from Holland 
after visiting there. She knew we were studying 
about Holland, and so she let us use it. 

“People in different parts of Holland wear 
different costumes. You can tell by the kind of a 
cap a Dutch girl wears what part of Holland she 
comes from. 

“This yoke is used by the milkmaids for carry- 
ing milk, and by the flower-girls for carrying 
flowers.” 

Jane told about the other costumes, saying, 
“We made the rest of our costumes. First we 
cut the pattern out of paper, and then we cut out 
the cloth. We worked every morning, and Miss 
Mashmeyer and Miss Alexander helped us.” 

Carl Fick and James Ozanne showed a dog 
cart, with the following explanation: 

“We tried to make a dog cart just like the pic- 
ture we saw. 

“First we drew a doz on wrapping paper and 
then we cut him out. We put pieces of board to- 
gether and traced the pattern on them. With a 
scroll saw we sawed him out. Then we glued 
the parts together. 

“The wagon is made of a box and some wheels 
that we found.” 

Dorothy Ann Lindberg and another little girl 





The Dog Cart Which Carl and James Made 


should go to Amsterdam, in Holland.” The 
pointer trailed along as she spoke, making a defi- 
nite stop at each place mentioned. She concluded 
her little speech with, “Holland is sometimes call- 
ed ‘The Netherlands’—Netherland means low- 
land.” She displayed the Dutch flag which the 
children had copied from a picture in their scrap- 
book. In this book they had pasted the flags of 
all nations. 

Betty Bailley and Jane Mathews next stepped 
to the front of the stage. Betty was dressed in a 
costume which the art teacher had brought from 


stepped forward. The latter, holding a pot of 
daffodils, told us that they had made these flow- 
ers from paper. 

“Why, I thought that they were real flowers,” 
exclaimed one of the seventh grade boys to me. 

Dorothy Ann said, “Holland is famous for its 
beautiful flowers. Every spring, Dutch gardens 
are in bloom with tulips, hyacinths, and daffodils. 
We thought it would be fun to make some. The 
word tulip comes from a Turkish word, tulipa, 
which means turban.” 

Then she told to them the interesting “The 





A “Movie” of Holland 
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Tulip Story,” from Ned and Nan in Holland. 

During the progress of the project each child 
had kept a diary. A number of children stepped 
to the front and each in turn read one entry from 
his diary, as follows: 
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Grace said, “Most of the things about which 
we have told you we found in books. Here is one 


of the books we have read, The Dutch Twins, by 
Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
little Dutch children, Kit and Kat. 


It is a story about two 
They do a 





Dorcas: March 3, 1926—We cut costumes. Our cos- 
tumes are blue. We are going to use them for 
our program. 

Maryetta: March 4, 1926—I began to sew on a 
skirt. I began to sew the seam. 

Stephen: March 8, 1926—I sewed on my bloomers. 
I sewed some more on the seaia. 

Florence: March 9, 1926—I am not through with 
my seam. 

Richard: March 15, 1926—This morning I am go- 
ing to make a Dutch poster. 

Irving: March 16, 1926—We cut letters to make 
HOLLAND. 

Robert: March 17, 1926—We made daffodils to-day. 
We made them of paper. 

Marian: March 18, 1926—I cut colored letters for 
my poster. 

Billy: March 19, 1926—I sewed the seam on the 
sash. I practiced for the prcgram this morning. 

One child explained that in keeping their 
diaries they had learned to spell all their new 
words, 

Then all sang: 


In Holland! 


Click, clack, wooden shoes, 
Off to market Gretchen goes; 
Flit, fleet, small and neat, 
Basket full of posies sweet. 


This was followed by “The Windmill,” from 
Songs of the Child World, Book One, by Riley 
and Gaynor. 

A group of children stepped forward to dis- 
play some of the beautiful booklets which all had 
made. James said, “Some afternoons we talked 
about Holland. We talked about the people and 
the things they did. After our talks, we wrote 
little stories about them. We wrote neatly. We 
fastened them all together. We thought it would 
be nice to decorate our book covers. You see the 
book covers, and now we shall read you some of 
the stories.” 


Jane read one of the pages, as follows: 


Holland 


Holland is a country across the sea. 
It is lower than the sea. 
The Dutch people build dykes. 
The dykes keep the water out. 
hey use canals as we do streets. 
There are many bridges across the canals. 


John read: 
Windmills 


Windmills and dykes keep Holland dry. 

The windmill goes round and works the pumps. 
The pumps suck the water from the fields. 

The water is poured into the canals. 

From the canals it pours into the sea. 

Windmills grind grain too. 


After ten of the little essays had been read, 
Grace Lima and Ann Albright showed us two 
books which the children had found very inter- 
esting. 
1The words and music are by M. R. Kern, Universal Music Collec- 
ton, Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge, New York. 


The Holland Booklets 
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great many funny things and have good times.’ 

Ann showed us Ned and Nan in Holland. “Ned 
and Nan in Holland is another book we have read. 
It is by Emma Olmstead and Emma B. Grant. 
It is a story about two little American children 
who go to Holland to visit their cousins.” 

Billie Burch then explained that “Miss Fergu- 
son thought it would be nice for us to make a 
movie of Holland, and so we did. First we cut 
all the patterns from manila paper, and Miss 
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folded, held, and now refolded was eloquent of 
what it meant to the little artists who had made 
the really beautiful movie. 

Several children then told of some of the queer 
things they had found in their study of Holland. 

Billy read this selection from Frye’s Primary 
Geography: “What queer shoes the horses wear 
in the fields! There are small boards tied under 
the hoofs. Why do the horses wear them? If it 
were not for these wide shoes the horses would 
sink deep into the soil.” 

Another child read from The Human Geog- 
raphy: “Nearly all of the diamonds in the world 
are taken to Amsterdam to be cut, for here are 
the most skillful diamond cutters in the world. 
These men take what would look to us like rough 
pebbles, as they come from the mines of South 
Africa, and make of them brilliant, shining 
jewels.” 

Florence read of the care of the cows: “They 
take great care of their cows in Holland. The 
cow-house is kept as clean as the house where the 
people live. When the weather is cold and rainy, 
each cow wears an overcoat. Before it goes to 
the meadow to feed, it is wrapped in a thick 
woolen coat to keep it warm and dry.” She had 
found this in the Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshelf. 

Another child read of the cat farm as a source 
of fur. 

Stephen Ladd held up the March, 1925, issue 
of the National Geographic Magazine, and told 
us about the “Singing Towers.” He said, “I 
found something about the singing towers of 
Holland in this National Geographic Magazine. 





“Dutch Windmills” 


Mashmeyer chose the best ones. Then we cut 
them of colored paper and Miss Mashmeyer 
chose the best and mounted them.” 

He carefully unfolded the “film” which was 
held by four boys, while a demonstrator, with 
pointer in hand, explained the pictures, as fol- 
lows: 

These are the Holstein cows for which Holland is 
famous. 

This is a tulip garden. 

These are flower-girls picking tulips. 

Here is a city scene. 

Here is a Dutch milk cart. 

These are the barges in which the farmers take 
the vegetables to market. 

The respectful care with which this was un- 


There are a great many churches in Holland and 
Belgium. Some of these churches have towers 
that are called singing towers. They are called 
this because the bells in them play tunes, The 
smallest bells hang highest in the tower, and the 
biggest ones are near the floor. When the church 
bell strikes, these bells begin.” 

He then exhibited a picture of one of these 
towers. 

This is a good illustration of the interest the 
home folks take in these projects and how gladly 
they help the children to find whatever materia! 
there is in the home that will be helpful. 

The program ended with the “Dutch Windmill 
Dance.” 





Betty Shows the Flower-girl’s or Milkmaid’s Yoke 
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Niagara, the Mighty 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





The Falls on the Left Are the American, and 
Those on the Right, the Canadian or Horseshoe 


F the natural wonders in this great 

land of ours, Niagara Falls stands 

boldly forth as our mightiest catar- 

act. Fed by the waters of four of 
the Great Lakes, which are said to contain 
half the fresh water of the world, Niagara 
Falls has a never failing supply. Each 
minute approximately five hundred thous- 
and tons of water rush over the falls, ac- 
companied by a deafening roar and clouds 
of flying spray. 

Niagara Falls has attracted the attention 
of mankind from the time that it was first 
known. By the Indians of the region it 
was thought of as the home of a mighty 
spirit—Niagara, the Thunderer of Waters. 
As the years passed, and nations across the 
sea sent their warriors to conquer the new 
land, their missionaries to convert the sav- 
ages, and their settlers to colonize the 
country, Niagara Falls came to the atten- 
tion of the white men. Gradually, owner- 
ship of the land near the falls and of the 
islands above them fell into the hands of 
the white people. Later they began to 
charge admission to those who came to see 
the falls. About 1834, however, visitors to 
Niagara began to say that such a magnifi- 
cent spectacle should not belong to private 
citizens, who might destroy it for their self- 
ish purposes, but should belong to all the 
people, that is, to the state or nation, that 
it might be held in its original setting for 





The Steamer “Maid of the Mist” Close to 
Horseshoe Falls 


all time. So it came to pass that the State 
of New York purchased a strip of land one 
hundred to two hundred feet wide and a 
mile long, on the American side, and a num- 
ber of islands in the Niagara River, and in 
1885 opened the area as a New York State 
Park. A few years later the Canadian 
Government set aside a similar park on the 
opposite bank of the river. People are ad- 
mitted to these parks without charge to 
view the falls, the rapids, and the islands, 
and there is now little danger that their 
charm will ever be destroyed by man. 

Niagara Falls is situated on the Niagara 
River, which carries the waters of Lake 
Erie a distance of thirty-three miles, to 
Lake Ontario, from which they flow 
through the St. Lawrence River to the At- 
lantic Ocean. The river, as it leaves Lake 
Erie, is three-quarters of a mile in width, 
but in its onward course it becomes several 
miles wide, making room for a number of 
islands. Then it grows narrower and much 
swifter, and forms rapids, where the 
waters are always whipped into foam. 
Here, too, a number of small islands thrust 
their heads a few feet above the rushing 
waters. Some of them are merely bare 
rocks, but the larger islands, which have 
trees and shrubs growing on them, can be 
reached by bridges. 

At the falls, Niagara River is divided by 
Goat Island into two main streams. That 
part which flows over the falls on the 
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American Fa//s (rom Be 
NWragara Falls 





From the Base of the Falls It Seems as 
Though the Water — Pouring from the 
y 


American side is known as the Ameri- 
can Falls. The water flowing over the 
Canadian side forms the Canadian, or the 
Horseshoe Falls, as they are more com- 
monly called because the central part of 
the ledge has been worn away to such an 
extent that the falls are in somewhat the 
shape of a giant horseshoe. The falls on 
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Below the Falls the River Narrows to a Gorge 
Where the Waters Hurry Between High Banks 





the American side are 167 feet high, 9 feet 
higher than the Horseshoe Falls. On the 
other hand, the Horseshoe Falls are 2,950 
feet wide, while the American Falls are 
only 1,060 feet wide. The river bends to 
the right as it approaches the brink, caus- 
ing over 90 per cent of the water to flow 
over the Horseshoe Falls. 

The weight of this tremendous amount 
of water continually rushing over the falls 
has worn a deep pool below, a mile and a 
half wide, and in places 250 feet deep. 
Across this placid pool plies a small steam- 
er called “The Maid of the Mist.’ Pas- 
sengers who go aboard this boat don water- 
proof suits. The boat penetrates into the 
mists in the hollow of the Horseshoe, until 
it'seems that it will be filled with the water 
which is tumbling down about it. Passen- 
gers are thrilled by viewing at close range 
what might be termed the biggest shower 
bath on earth. 

The water of Niagara plunges so swiftly 
from the top of the falls that it is carried 
out and strikes the pool below at a distance 
of fifty feet from the base of the cliff. On 
the American side a ‘stream of water 150 
feet wide flows over the cliff between Goat 
Island and Luna Island. The area behind 
this stream is called “The Cave of the 
Winds.” For many years parties of peo- 


ple, dressed in waterproof clothing, were}. 


(Continued on page 99) 





The Water Races Through Whirlpool Rapids 
at Thirty Miles an Hour 
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When March Winds Blow 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Here are three things that we all think of when March winds come sailing 
around the house. They whirl the arms of all the windmills, swoop our 
kites up in the air, and puff our boats over the water. Let’s take our crayons 


and see if we can draw them. 




























A tall triangle 
Drawn right here 
With pencil lines, 


Both straight and clear. 


\ 


In March the boys 
Each build a kite; 
You, too, may have one 
If you sketch right. 





The winds that blow 
Are good for boats, 

So let’s build one 
And hope it floats. 











‘ie (1 
wall Hecacoll 
A nice round circle 
At the top, 


Some arms that 
Never want to stop. 





Two good triangles, 
Side by side, 

On which the tail 
Will take a ride. 


This long curved line, 
Two short ones there, 
A strong tall mast 
Up in the air. 





But when they really 
Do stand still, 

We see our merry 
Dutch windmill. 





Some birds and clouds 
Way out of sight— 

Why, sure enough, 
There goes our kite! 





Curved lines for sails, 
A flag up high, 

And there our jolly boat 
Sails by. 
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The Examination as a Means of Education 


given at the end of the semes- 
4 ter’s work or at periods during 
| the term, is one of the most 
serious events in the life of the 
7y pupil, and, we may add, in the 
1) life of the teacher as well. Even 
ye the conscientious worker fears 

that questions may be asked that 

have slipped his memory; and 
those who have made careless preparation ap- 
proach the examination with misgivings, hoping 
that it will call for information that they happen 
to have. This condition results because both 
teachers and pupils think of the examination 
mainly as a final performance in the instruction 
in any subject. By it the students expect to 
stand or fall. The examination, however, should 
have a more important office in the curriculum 
than that of merely deciding the proper ranking 
of pupils in an educational system, or the placing 
of them for the next year’s or the next semester’s 
work. Educators are coming to feel more and 
more that the examination is a device that can 
be very effectively used directly as an instru- 
ment of instruction. 
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PURPOSE OF THE EXAMINATION 


Ruch! gives three functions of the examina- 
tion: (1)its use as motivation, (2) its use as 
training in written expression, and (3) its use 
as a measuring instrument. Lowell? gives three 
objects of the examination: (1) as a means of 
measuring progress, (2) as a direct means of 
education, and (3) as a standard of achievement. 
Ruch, in explaining what he means by motiva- 
tion, says that pupils tend to accomplish more 
when confronted with the realization that a day 
of reckoning is at hand. This harmonizes with 
Lowell’s idea of the examination as a standard 
of achievement. Both authors consider one func- 
tion of the test to be a measurement of progress. 
Both wish to recognize the examination, not sim- 
ply as a final performance from which the pupil 
learns his standing for the semester, but as a 
worthy device in educational development that 
can be used continuously throughout the term. 
When properly used, the examination or test as 
a means of education will include both the other 
uses or objects of the examination, and render 
them unnecessary, at least as separately organ- 
ized units in the educational system. 


A DAILY TEST SHOULD BE GIVEN 


During each recitation, after the material of 
the day has been presented and developed, a 
short test should be given which will take the pu- 
pil from three to five minutes to write. For this 
purpose the teacher may write five or ten ques- 
tions on the blackboard, or read them to the pu- 
pils, or she may give the pupils mimeographed 
copies of them. The questions should require 
brief answers, containing only a word or two, 
which the pupils should write down, and then the 
papers should be collected at once by the teacher. 
This practice will not take much of the time 
allotted to the regular recitation work, and it will 
furnish an incomparable motivation for atten- 
tion during the recitation period. A test based 
on the home assignment may be given at the be- 
ginning of the class hour. Such a test will prove 
an incentive for careful preparation of the out- 
of-class assignment. 

Occasionally the pupils may be called upon to 
check their own work, the answers being given 
by the teacher or by some pupil; but generally 
the papers should be collected and checked by the 

1 Ruch, G. M., The Improvement of the Written Examination 
(Chicago: Foresman and Company, 1924), pp. 3 and 4, 

2 Lowell, A. Lawrence, “The Art of Examination,” Atlantic 
Monthly, January, 1926. 


BY AMY J. DEMAY 


teacher. The answers, being short and definite, 
can be checked in a few minutes. 


VALUE OF THE DAILY TEST 


The results of the tests give the teacher more 
definite information as to the effectiveness of her 
instruction and the future.needs of the class than 
anything else could. If most of the class fail in 
some point, she knows that her presentation has 
been at fault. She finds out also which pupils 
need particular attention during the class time to 
keep their interest from wandering. She makes 
a list of the definite points on which these pupils 
have failed ‘and then directs her instruction to 
them when she again presents that phase of the 
subject in class. More than this, she can dis- 
cover those who need special attention outside of 
the class period and can definitely tell them where 
they are failing, instead of merely stating that 
they need to work harder and pay better atten- 
tion. 

As a rule, these daily tests should be checked 
and the standings marked on them before the 
next recitation, at which time they should be re- 
turned to the pupils that they may note their 
mistakes, for nothing puts students, of whatever 
age, more on the alert than the return of an ex- 
amination paper. From the results of the daily 
test the student knows whether he is coming up 
to the standard. A failure in a test does not 
mean that the pupil is incapable of attaining a 
higher standing, for each day’s test is but a link 
in a chain in which even the most brilliant can- 
not expect to have every link perfect; and the op- 
portunity is thus furnished to strengthen each 
weak link by well-directed application at the 
proper point. The pupil who fails in a test 
knows, it is true, that if all of his work is of that 
quality, he will fail to complete the work of the 
grade, but he knows also that by proper applica- 
tion he can make good in the end. 

Though given at every recitation, the test does 
not lose its motivating power, as is the case with 
practically every other device after its freshness 
has worn off. The pupil knows that every day he 
has a chance to make a gain on his previous 
record; every day gives him the opportunity to 
stand among the first of his class. His progress 
is thus being continually measured. He knows 
where he stands and so does the teacher. He 
knows whether his work is’ sufficient to produce 
results, and the teacher knows whether her in- 
struction is effective. 

The teacher should keep a card or a book 
record of the test standings so that she does not 
have to depend on memory alone to know whether 
a pupil is progressing or retrogressing. The pu- 
pil himself should be encouraged to keep a record 
of his standings, and opposite each low standing 
he should note the points on which he failed. 
The pupils in the primary grades cannot, of 
course, keep a record for themselves, but pupils 
from the fifth grade up can be taught how to 
keep their own record. 


EXAMINAT'ONS SHOULD BE GIVEN AT REGULAR 
INTERVALS 


Every time a different phase or aspect of a 
subject or skill has been completed, a short exam- 
ination should be given in place of the daily 
test. This examination should contain questions 
on all points in that phase, or on as many as can 
be answered in not more than ten minutes. The 
questions should demand short answers, and 
whenever possible should require the application 
of knowledge rather than the mere stating of 
facts. Answers that call for much deliberation 
from the pupil cannot be asked when the time is 
so short; but that fact does not mean that he 
cannot do thinking in connection with them, as 


most questions should require thought and not 
mere verbatim memory on the part of the pupils, 

These short test papers should always be care- 
fully checked by the teacher, and the mistakes 
made by most of the class should be noted and 
taken up in the recitation at the time the papers 
are returned to them. Pupils who fail should 
have their particular weaknesses pointed out in a 
personal conference, and suggestions on these 
phases should be given to them in order that they 
may strengthen themselves by their own efforts, 
Under the heading of that particular phase in 
her plan book, the teacher should keep a special 
record of those needing help, making it easy to 
know which pupils should be drilled the next 
time this material is reviewed. 

Periodically, but not oftener than once a 
month, a review examination should be given, 
based on all the material taught up to that time. 
The basis of the questions should be the use of 
the skills thus far taught. This test should be 
longer than the daily test but never longer than 
the regular class period. It should require con- 
siderable deliberation on the part of the students, 
the extra time allowance to be for the purpose of 
thought and not because of the need for long 
answers. The answers should always be short, 
concise, and definite, if for no other reason than 
to make the test easier for the teacher to check 
quickly and fairly. When the teacher has checked 
the papers, they should be returned to the pu- 
pils in order that they may see where their mis- 
takes are. Examinations should not be given 
simply to obtain marks to put in a record book, 
a practice that grows inevitably on the teacher 
who does not make it a point to return checked 
papers to pupils and to find a way to help those 
who most need help. 


RECALL TYPE AND RECOGNITION TYPE OF 
EXAMINATION 


We have said that the daily test should be 
short, and that the periodical examination should 
be short. Perhaps it will be well to explain just 
what is meant by “short” as used in this connec- 
tion. In this type of examination the state- 
ment of the question is likely to be longer than 
one requiring a long answer. “Describe the 
United States” contains but four words, but a 
good-sized volume would be required to write a 
complete answer. Compare this with the follow- 
ing from Ruch: 


“““T wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze.’ 


“What were the daffodils doing ?’’? 


This question is long but the answer can be 
given in a few words. In addition to the fact 
that the answer is short, concise, and definite, 
knowledge of the thought of the poem and under- 
standing of what is wanted in the question are 
necessary in order to answer it correctly. Ruch‘ 
tabulates examinations of this type under two 
heads: (1) recall types—simple recall questions 
and completion exercises; (2) five recognition 
types—multiple response, true-false, best answer, 
matching exercises, and identification. With 
seven possible variations in the kind of question 
and response, no teacher need feel that either she 
or the pupils will suffer from monotony in carry- 
ing out the testing program here outlined. 

Ruch says also: “That examinations of the 

(Continued on ‘page 82° 


3 Ruch, The Improvement of the Written Examination (Chicago, 
1924), p. 77. 
4 Ibid., p. 65, 
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Five Interesting Birds 








Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


Nest and Eggs of Mourning Dove 


THE HORNED LARK AND THE PRAIRIE HORNED 
LARK 


S horned larks, or, as some people prefer 
to call them, shore larks, are birds of the 
open country, they are seldom found in 
the woods. In our central and northern 

states, where they spend the winter, they may be 
seen along the seacoast, on sand dunes, in bare 
meadows, on newly plowed fields, in waste places, 
and in pastures. Often, while one is driving 
along a country road, a flock of horned larks will 
suddenly rise from the roadside, then settle down 
again a few feet away. They run and walk but 
do not hop. During the day they run over the 
surface of fields and meadows in quest of food; 
at night they roost in small companies on the 
bare earth, using a clod or a stone for a perch. 

Of the true lark family there are only two spe- 
cies found in the United States, the horned lark 
and the prairie horned lark. There are but 
slight differences in the two species. The male 
horned lark is a brownish-gray bird, its coloring 
resembling the bare meadow over which it runs. 
On its dull white breast is a conspicuous black 











Courtesy, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Blue Jay 


By SARA V. PRUESER 


Author of “Our Dooryard Friends” 


crescent. The sides of its head are marked with 
black, horn-shaped curves. There are small tufts 
of dark-colored feathers on top of its head. It is 
because of these black tufts that the bird is 
known as the horned lark. Its cheeks and throat 
are yellow. Its tail is black, bordered with white. 

The horned larks breed as far north as Hudson 
Bay Territory and Labrador. Early in the 
spring they build their grassy nests in slight de- 
pressions in the ground. Often before the last 
remnants of snow banks have disappeared, the 
first sitting of eggs is completed. The eggs, 
three or four in number, are bluish or greenish 
white, speckled with pale grayish brown. Horned 


‘ larks are known to raise two, and even three, 


broods in one season. 

The male of the prairie horned lark is a trifle 
smaller than the horned lark, measuring about 
seven inches. It is a lighter gray and has white 
markings on head and throat. It originally in- 
habited the western prairies but now may be 
found in other sections of the country. In winter 
it is not an uncommon occurrence to find both 
species of these larks in one flock. The prairie 
horned larks breed in the northern states. 

Just what songs you may hear the horned larks 
sing depends very much upon what they are do- 
ing. When they are feeding in a meadow, you 
hear the rather low, indistinctly uttered feeding 
notes of sweet, musical quality; but as you ap- 
proach, they start hurriedly from the ground, 
uttering short whistled measures. In the mating 
season they ascend to higher altitudes, and, like 
the skylark, sing on the wing. The song is not 
loud but is sweet and simple, and has in it the 
free, joyous spirit of the open fields and farms. 











Courtesy, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Horned Larks 


According to the Biological Survey, the food 
of horned larks consists of 79.4 per cent of vege- 
*table matter and 20.6 per cent of animal matter. 
Among the insects which they consume are wee- 
vils, May beetles, caterpillars, and grasshoppers. 
In the winter they eat many weed seeds. 


THE CROW 


From my earliest childhood days I have known 
the crows. They always came to the cornfields, 
and were often accused of pulling up and eating 
the young corn plants. As soon as the corn was 
planted, the old “scarecrow” was dragged out 
and set in the middle of the cornfield. How his 
big, loose sleeves and wide, ragged breeches 
flapped when the wind tore through his fleshless 
frame! Soon, however, the crows seemed to 
sense that this wretched old man was quite a 
harmless sort of person, for he neither threw 
stones at them nor fired a gun. So the crows 
continued to invade the cornfield. Nevertheless, 
the corn grew and ripened, and the farmer har- 





Courtesy, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


Mourning Dove 


vested his crop. Since the crows’ food includes 
bugs, cutworms, caterpillars, grasshoppers, and 
other insects that destroy plant life, are they 
not entitled to a few kernels of corn? 

Early in the spring, while the trees are still 
leafless, you may see a pair of crows carrying 
sticks, dry leaves, and strips of bark to the top 
of a tall tree. Here tgey build a bulky, irregular 
nest. The eggs, five in number, are blue-green, 
with dark spots. It requires the united efforts 
of both parent birds to supply food for their 
hungry brood. 

Crows are very sociable birds and, except when 
they are nesting, travel in flocks. As they can 
subsist on any kind of food, they do not need to 
migrate, 


THE BLUE JAY 


In late autumn when the wind is driving fur- 
iously over the bleak fields and forests, what 
sound can be more in keeping with the tumultu- 
ous uproar than the clamorous calls of the blue 
jays! While other birds are seeking the shelter 

(Continued on page 91) 











Courtesy, Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Crow 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


and fruits is limited, we may serve canned or 

dried vegetables and fruits with the school 

lunch provided a glass of milk is served to 
each pupil. Milk will help to supply the neces- 
sary vitamines not found in canned or dried 
vegetables and fruits. Do not rely entirely up- 
on canned vegetables at this season, as it is still 
possible to obtain, at little expense, a number of 
fresh vegetables, such as, cabbage, parsnips, car- 
rots, turnips, celery, and potatoes. Potatoes are 
more expensive than they were earlier in the 
winter, and they are not so good. 

Dried beans, which are plentiful at all times 
of the year, must be soaked before cooking. They 
may be prepared without the addition of other 
foods, and be served with a little butter; or, a 
substantial baked dish may be made of them by 
combining them with cheese and tomatoes. Beans 
are both nutritious and inexpensive. 

Such cereals as rice, samp, and hominy may be 
used to give variety to the menu. Any one of 
these cereals served with a little butter is very 
good. Both samp and hominy need to be soaked 
overnight before cooking. Rice, samp, and hom- 
iny may also be made into meat substitute dishes 
by preparing them with milk and cheese just as 
you prepare macaroni, or they may be served 
with a little crisp bacon. 

Canned goods, both vegetables and fruit, come 
in containers of different sizes, the most com- 
monly used sizes in the home being No. 2 and 
No. 3. A larger size, No, 10, which can be pur- 
chased only through wholesale dealers, is used 
in institutions and hotels. 

The quantity of the three sizes of cans of 
vegetables and fruits is given below: 

. 2 can (vegetab'es), about 1 Ib., 4 oz. 

. 3 can (vegetables), about 2 lbs., 1 oz. 
. 10 can (vegetables), about 6 lbs., 4 oz. 
. 2 can (fruit), about 1 lb., 4 oz. 


. 8 can (fruit), about 1 lb., 14 oz. 
. 10 can (fruit), about 6 lbs., 10 oz. 


All measurements in these recipes are level. A 
cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or divide 
the recipe by the proportional part of twenty ac- 
cording to the number of pupils in your school. 


I: March, as the number of fresh vegetables 


BAKED SPAGHETTI 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


5 cups spaghetti (1% pounds) 

3 quarts boiling water 

% cup butter or crisco 

1 large onion 

1 green pepper 

2 quarts canned tomatoes 

2 tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

3 tablespoons sugar 

4 cups grated cheese (1% pounds) 


Utensils Needed: 


1 measuring cup 

1 four-quart boiler and cover 

1 tablespoon 

1 four-quart dripping pan, or baking dishes 
1 large saucepan and cover 

1 paring knife 

1 teaspoon 

1 grater 

1 strainer 


Break the spaghetti in pieces about one inch 
in length and put it into the boiling water. Cover 
the spaghetti and let it cook. While the spa- 
ghetti is cooking, make the sauce. Grease a 
dripping pan, or baking dishes, with a little of 
the fat. Melt the remainder of the fat in a 
saucepan. Add the onion and green pepper, 
which have been cut in small pieces, and fry 


them until the onion is light brown. Add the 
tomatoes, salt, pepper, sugar, and grated cheese, 
and stir to combine well. When the spaghetti 
has been cooking about ten minutes, it will be 
soft. Drain it and run cold water through it. 
Add the cooked spaghetti to the tomato mixture, 
and stir to combine. Taste, and add a little more 
salt if it is needed. Turn the mixture into the 
greased dripping pan or baking dishes, and bake 
it in a moderate oven until there are little bubbles 





Menus for‘March 


Baked Spaghetti 
Roll and Butter 
Mashed Turnip 
String Beans 
Canned Pears 
Peanut Cookies 
Moulded Snow Pudding 
Custard Sauce 
Milk or Cocoa 


AEE Ye 


Corn Pudding 

Roll and Butter 
Buttered Carrots and Peas 
Sliced Orange and Coconut 

Milk or Cocoa 











around the edge. This product may be made 
early and be reheated at noon. 


MASHED TURNIP 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 
4 large yellow turnips, or 30 white turnips 
3 quarts boiling water 
1% tablespoons salt 


1 cup butter 
% teaspoon pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


1 paring knife 

1 large saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 

1 strainer 

1 potato masher 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 


Wash the turnips, peel them, and cut them in 
slices about one-half inch thick so that they will 
cook quickly. Put them into the boiling water, 
add the salt, and cover them. Let them cook until 
they are soft. It will take at least a half hour 
for the turnips to cook. When they are cooked, 


drain all of the water from them. Put the tur- 
nips back into the saucepan and mash them, be- 
ing sure not to leave any lumps. Add the butter 
and pepper, and beat the turnips. Taste, and 
add more salt if needed. The mashed turnips 
may be cooked before school and be reheated at 
noon. As there is no water on them, they should 
be reheated in a double boiler so that they will 
not burn. ‘ 


GREEN STRING BEANS 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 


Recipe: 


5 pounds green string beans 
2 quarts boiling water 

2 tablespoons salt 

1 cup butter 


Utensils Needed: 


1 paring knife 

1 large bowl 

1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 

1 strainer 

1 measuring cup 


Remove the ends and strings from the beans. 
Break them if they are large beans, and let them 
stand in cold water for a few minutes. Wash 
them thoroughly and put them into the boiling 
water. Cover them. When they have been boil- 
ing about fifteen minutes, add the salt, and cook 
them until they are soft. If the beans are very 
tender, they will cook in about forty-five minutes. 
If they are not tender, they will require longer 
cooking. When the beans are cooked, drain off 
the water. Add the butter, and serve. 


CANNED STRING BEANS 
Twenty portons of one-half cup each 


Recipe: 


4 No. 2 cans string beans 
1 cup water 

¥% tablespoon salt 

1 cup butter 


Utensils Needed: 


1 can opener 

1 four-quart saucepan 
1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 


Open the cans of beans, and pour off the water. 
Put the beans into a saucepan and let them stand 
uncovered for about an hour. Then add a cup 
of water and one-half tablespoon of salt. Cover 
the beans and let them boil about five minutes. 
Watch them carefully to prevent burning, as 
there is very little moisture on them. Add the 
butter, and serve. 


CANNED PEARS 
Twenty portions of one-half pear each 
Recipe: 
2 No. 3 cans pears 
Utensils Needed: 


1 can opener 

1 bowl 

Empty the canned pears into a bowl and let 
them stand in a cool place, uncovered, for an hour 
or more before serving. 


PEANUT COOKIES 
Twenty portions of two cookies each 
Recipe: 


¥% cup butter or crisco 
1 cup sugar 
1 egg 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Making an Airplane 


By FRANK I. 


MAXY NORMAL INSTRUCTOR boy readers 

have requested drawings for a toy air- 
plane that would fly. Here is one, made from 
Merrill Hamburg’s drawings, which will fly; 
in fact, at the time of this writing, it holds 
the world’s record for a flight lasting ten min- 
utes and thirty-five seconds. 

Although a number of detail drawings are 
shown, the plane is quite simple to make, as 
there are only five parts. It weighs only one- 
third of an ounce, complete. The materials 
used are balsa wood!, which is one-third 


1 To boys who are interested in the planes and want the 
balsa wood, the Detroit Model Flying Club is furnishing it 
at cost. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, I will 
furnish prices for the pieces. Frank I. Solar, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Mich, 


lighter than cork, and splints of bamboo. 

Light pine or basswood may be used. 

Motor Stick: 15 inches long, 3-16 inch thick, 
1-4 inch wide at the center tapering to 
3-16 inch at the ends. To make, use 
knife, small plane, and sandpaper. 

Rip (B, C): Bamboo, 3-64 inch square, 6 
inches long. Split with knife from fish 
pole. Set in motor stick, and glue. 

FIN: Make fin form—shape shown on detail 
of fin. Split piece of bamboo 1-64 inch x 
1-32 inch. Steam over tea kettle, or soak 
in hot water. Fasten around form with 
pins to dry. Glue end. Use ambroid 
glue. Set in end of motor stick, and glue. 

TAIL: Tie piece of silk thread at A. Glue at 


SOLAR, _ Department of Manual Training, Detroit 


B and C, and tie and glue at D. Cut a 
piece of Japanese tissue paper to fit the 
tail, and glue to rib and thread below 
motor stick. Do not fold paper over 
thread. Also glue piece of paper over fin. 

CAN (E): This is to guide the rubber band 
that propels the propeller. Make of .015 
music wire, and glue to motor stick. 

REAR Hook: Make of .020 music wire, and 
glue in place. 

S-Hook: Make of .020 music wire. This 
hooks in rear hook and is used to hold 
rubber band. 

BEARING: Make of a 7-8 inch wire brad. Flat- 
ten brad and have a jeweler or mechanic 
bore a 1-32 inch hole. (Continued on page 94) 
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Our Federal Government—The Cabinet 


DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 
By HOLLIE LEE MASON, LLB. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


HE Department of Commerce and 

Labor was established under the pro- 

visions of an act of Congress, ap- 

proved February 14, 1903. This act 
declared that the mission of the depart- 
ment was “. . . to foster, promote, and de- 
velop the foreign and domestic commerce, 
the mining, manufacturing, shipping, and 
fishing industries, the labor interests, and 
the transportation facilities of the United 
States.” In 1913, when the Department of 
Labor was created as a separate depart- 
ment with a Cabinet member at its head, 
the department under discussion became 
the Department of Commerce. The first 


Secretary of Commerce and Labor was 


George B. Cortelyou of New York, who 
held the office from 1903 to 1905. William 
Cox Redfield of New York was the first 
Secretary of Commerce, holding the office 
in the years 1913-1919. 

The Department of Commerce gathers 
information in all parts of this and other 
countries concerning projected building 
operations, and passes it on to the manu- 
facturers of iron, steel, cement, and other 
building materials. In this way the De- 
partment enables American firms to secure 
valuable contracts. It also collects infor- 
mation concerning markets for the various 
products of American manufacturers. Fol- 
lowing the great earthquake disaster in 
Japan in 1923, agents of the Department, 
on duty in Tokyo, quickly estimated the 
damage done to the economic structure of 
Japan. American firms depending upon 
Japanese raw materials were advised, 
through the Department, concerning the 
prospects of obtaining them. Markets for 
materials necessary for reconstructing the 
devastated areas were investigated, and as 








© Harris & Ewing 
Building of the Department of Commerce 





a result of the information thus obtained, 
great quantities of materials were pur- 
chased in this country. 

The Department does its work through 
the following bureaus and offices: the 
Bureau of Standards, the Bureau of the 
Census, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Bureau of Fisheries, the Bureau of Light- 
houses, the Bureau of Navigation, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, the Steamboat In- 
spection Service, and the Patent Office. 


The Bureau of Standards 


The purpose of this Bureau is to estab- 
lish and maintain standards of weights and 
measures, and to determine the density, 
viscosity, atomic weight, melting and boil- 
ing points, conductive properties, and so 
forth, of materials. Congress fixes the le- 
gal units of weights and measures, and the 
Bureau of Standards constructs physical 
standards to correspond to them. The 
standards thus fixed are used for the pur- 
pose of comparison with standards in com- 
mercial use and those used by states, cities, 
scientific institutions, institutions of learn- 
ing, and individual citizens. 

Samples of material purchased for the 
use of the Government are examined and 
tested by the Bureau to determine stand- 
ards of quality, such as durability, color, 
and strength; standards of practice, such 
as convenience, quality, economy, and 
safety; and standards of performance, such 
as serviceability, output, and so forth. 
The Bureau has thus come to be a huge 
scientific laboratory engaged in experi- 
mental work covering a large field. It em- 
ploys nearly a thousand people and spends 
something like one million, five thousand 
dollars each year. 


The Bureau of the Census 

This Bureau was formed originally for 
collecting data upon which to base the ap- 
portionment of Representatives in Con- 
gress. As at present constituted, however, 
it gathers statistics upon a large variety of 
subjects not connected with its primary 
purpose. 

In each year divisible by ten, the Bureau 
takes the census of the entire population, 
and gathers statistics concerning agricul- 
ture, mines and quarries, occupations, and 
the number of deaf-mutes and the blind. 
In other years, decennially, the census is 
taken of transportation by water, fisheries, 
wealth, taxation, debt, religious organiza- 
tions, juvenile delinquency, prisoners, the 
insane and feeble-minded in institutions, 
paupers in poorhouses, and inmates of 
other charitable institutions. 

In each year divisible by five, the Bureau 
takes the census of manufactures. Every 


five years, in years not divisible by five, it 
takes the census of telegraphs, telephones, 
municipal electric fire-alarm and _ police- 
patrol signal systems, street and other elec- 
tric railways, and central electric light and 
power stations. 

Each year the Bureau gathers birth and 
death statistics, makes estimates of the 
population, and gathers the general and 
financial statistics of cities, and the finan- 
cial statistics of the states. It reports 
weekly on the deaths occurring in fifty 
cities of this country. It also reports the 
cotton ginned during each season, the cot- 
ton consumed, exported, imported, and on 
hand each month, the cotton seed ground 
and on hand each month, the cotton-seed 
products manufactured and shipped each 
month, the hides and skins on hand each 
month, the leaf tobacco on hand each quar- 
ter, and the fats and oils produced, con- 
sumed, and on hand each quarter. 


The Bureau of Mines 


By executive order of June 4, 1925, the 
President transferred the Bureau of Mines 
from the Department of the Interior to the 
Department of Commerce, “save and ex- 
cept those employees engaged on oil-leas- 
ing work and mineral-leasing work, who, 
with their equipment, shall remain in the 
‘Interior Department.” 

The Bureau of Mines was established 
under the provisions of an act of Congress, 
approved May 16, 1910, for the purpose of 
bettering the condition of mines, miners, 
and the mine industry generally, by pre- 
venting accidents, making improvements, 
and eliminating waste. Prior to the for- 
mation of this Bureau, the Geological Sur- 
vey performed certain duties pertaining to 


mining. (Continued on page 95.) 
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The Hairbrush Flf 


HOW HE SHOWED ROSEMARY TO LOOK FOR THINGS THAT LAST 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 











her purse to look at the crisp new bill that 

Aunt Lucy had given her for her birthday. 
On the card which came with the gift was written: 
“For a little girl with a March birthday. To spend 
just as she pleases.” ‘ 

Mother and Father’s birthday gift to Rosemary 
was new bedroom furniture. It was painted cream 
color and was decorated with pink rosebuds. Rose- 
mary had decided to buy a brush and comb and 
mirror set for her new dresser. 

Among the sets which the clerk showed Rosemary 
there were two that she liked very much, and her bill 
would pay for either one. One set had many pieces. 
Besides the hairbrush, comb, and mirror, there were 
many brightly painted little trays and boxes of va- 
rious sizes. One of the boxes held a file and other 
things to use in caring for the nails. Rosemary did 
not know what use she could make of the other boxes 
and the little trays, but she liked them. 

The second set that Rosemary admired was ivory 
color and there were only three pieces. The clerk 


| LL the way to the store Rosemary kept opening 








told her that this set was of very good quality and 
would not break or turn yellow. She could have 
either set marked with her initials. 

In order to give Rosemary time to decide which 
set she wanted, the clerk excused himself and went 
to wait on another customer. Rosemary looked at 
the ivory-colored set and discovered that the hair- 
brush had changed into an elf. He stood up and 
bowed to her. 

Smiling at Rosemary, he placed two photographs 
on the counter, and said in a tiny voice: “Perhaps 
these pictures will help you, Rosemary.” 

Rosemary picked up one photograph and was as- 
tonished to see her own cream-colored dresser. On 
the mirror there was a card on which was written: 
“On Rosemary’s Next Birthday.” Spread out on 





























the dresser were a comb with half of the teeth gone, 
a battered brush lacking many bristles, a broken 
nail file, boxes with warped covers, and dingy trays. 

The other picture also showed Rosemary’s dress- 
er. The sign on the mirror was the same, but the 
dresser held the ivory-colored brush and comb and 
mirror set, neatly marked R. M. L. The set looked 
fresh and dainty. Comparing the two pictures, 
Rosemary made a decision. 

“I will take the three-piece set,” she said to the 
clerk as he returned, “and please have it marked with 
my initials.” 

“I am so glad that you did not try to get too much 
for your money, my dear,” said Aunt Lucy when 
Rosemary showed her the set she had chosen. 
“Things which we use every day must be well made 
and of good materials.” 

Rosemary was always grateful to the little elf for 
helping her to choose the pretty ivory-colored set. 
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Testing Failures in Arithmetic Processes 


By RENA STEBBINS CRAIG 


Formerly Assistant Professor of Education, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Fem INDING failures in arithmetic is 
f easier than setting them on the 
* road to success. Teachers who 
| give a good survey test in the 
fundamental processes are some- 
71 times nonplused to find at the 
wy) end that they have verified what 
ye they suspected in the beginning 
—that certain pupils are unable 
to compute as accurately and 
rapidly as children in that grade should—but 
that they have not discovered through the test 
the remedy for this inability. 





NEED OF A PRELIMINARY SURVEY TEST 


The fault, however, does not lie with the sur- 
vey test, because this type of test does not aim to 
analyze the many specific skills which constitute 
general ability in a school subject. Its purpose 
is to summarize the skills of the pupils and the 
class in a general score through the process of 
standardized sampling. The result has its value. 
The standing of a class at the beginning or end 
of a term may be compared with a norm which 
may represent the median accomplishment of 
thousands of children all over the country. 
Standings of pupils may be compared with each 
other and with the norm. A survey test may even 
point out specific areas of weakness or strength 
in a subject, revealing, for instance, over-drill in 
addition, while multiplication is a failure. Many 
a teacher can remember how, in her first years 
of teaching, she opened her arithmetic course of 
study to read, “Continue drill in the fundamental 
processes,” and industriously set out to drill 
first in addition. The weeks slipped by, and be- 
fore she had perfected the work of her grade in 
this first process, she found that the term was 
over. Such lack of balance in our drill lessons is 
prevented to-day by the use of a survey test at 
the beginning of the term. 

It is to be hoped, then, that every teacher will 
give a survey test in arithmetic processes for 
purposes of summary. Whether she uses the 
Stanford Achievement Test, or the Monroe, or 
Woody, or Courtis, or other arithmetic survey 
tests, will depend somewhat on the grade she 
teaches and her own reaction to these tests. But 
when her survey is completed she should face the 
challenge of those pupils who have fallen low on 
the scale. 


NEED OF DIAGNOSIS IN ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION 


In order to give to these pupils the help which 
will make them successful, one must know just 
what incorrect arithmetic habits they have es- 
tablished, for no teacher can impart general 
arithmetic skill. Instead, she must set up one 
specific habit after another, each definite, each 
separate, each necessary. If she can discover, 
then, in the case of each failure pupil in her 
grade, what wrong habits of computation are 
functioning to produce the incorrect results, she 
can reteach, replace wrong habits by right ones, 
and, by establishing definite, correct skills, avoid 
the waste of allowing pupils to go on and on, fix- 
ing faulty habits indelibly by repetition. 


THE BUSWELL-JOHN DIAGNOSTIC CHART FOR 
FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES IN ARITHMETIC 


At the University of Chicago, a test has been 
designed to help the teacher find these wrong 
computation habits. It has shown one teacher 
that sixth-grade-failure Jennie finds all her an- 
swers involving multiplication by the time-con- 
suming and inaccurate method of first writing 
fragments of the multiplication tables on a piece 


of scratch paper and looking up the products 
from this. It has shown a fifth-grade teacher 
that four of the failures in her grade still make 
dots, either in the air or on paper, to count up 
the sum in addition. It has shown a third-grade 
teacher that Orlando, whose answer in multipli- 
cation is so often wrong, but who seems sure of 
his multiplication facts, has the bad habit of 
thinking “one to carry,” no matter what the 
number to be carried is, 

This test, the Buswell-John Diagnostic Chart 
for Individual Difficulties in Arithmetic, has 
many features to commend it as an analytical 
test. 

1. It is an individual test. The teacher with 
her diagnostic chart sits at a table opposite the 
pupil in some quiet place as he works the test ex- 
amples. The only way in which a teacher can 
definitely analyze the wrong habits of a child is 
to study him alone as he works. 

2. The work is both oral and written. The 
child does the examples on a work sheet, while he 
tells the teacher aloud how he gets his answer. 
The teacher is merely “listening in” on his men- 
tal processes as naturally as possible. Although 
the fact that the child has to “think aloud” may 
be criticized as unnatural and likely to interfere 
with his normal responses, it has been felt that 
poor students usually work so slowly, and so 
often have the bad habit of articulating all com- 
putation, that telling the teacher how they work 
really interferes very little. 

3. As the child works his examples, the teach- 
er writes the child’s words on her diagnostic 
chart in the space opposite the example and ana- 
lyzes the type of error, if the work is incorrect. 
A record and analysis are thus made as the child 
proceeds, 

4. The four processes are studied in separate 
tests, only one being given at a time. The atten- 
tion of both teacher and pupil is thus focused on 
a working unit. 

5. The examples used have been carefully de- 
vised by the authors so that each example differs 
in only one respect from the one before it. The 
arrangement is approximately in the order of 
difficulty. 

6. The faulty habits listed on the Diagnostic 
Chart as a guide to the teacher’s analysis were 
determined experimentally by tabulation of the 
work habits, first of two hundred and fifty chil- 
dren, and later of seventy classes, in and near 
Chicago. These habits are listed in the order of 
their frequency of occurrence in the experiment. 

7. The time required is short. The authors 
say that each process can be analyzed in from fif- 
teen to twenty minutes. Even inexperienced ex- 
aminers usually finish in less than half an hour. 
Individual testing is always time-consuming, but 
time spent in careful effort to prevent hours of 
wasteful, dangerous repetition of bad arithmetic 
habits is true economy. 

8. The cost is reasonable. Materials for test- 
ing fifty pupils may be obtained at a cost of only 
five cents a pupil. If fewer than fifty tests are 
ordered, the cost becomes five and one-half cents 
a pupil, plus fifteen cents for a teacher’s Manual 
of Directions. 

9. There are no score results. The attention 
of both teacher and pupil is thus focused upon 
finding the child’s difficulties, with the aim of 
correcting them in his future work. 


TESTING TECHNIQUE 


A diagnostic test requiring careful analysis of 
this type puts much responsibility on the ex- 
aminer. 


1. Teacher’s manner.—Since the child can re- 
veal his faulty habits only if he “thinks aloud” 
freely for the examiner, she must instill by her 
manner a feeling of confidence and friendliness, 
She should make no comment as to whether re- 
sponses are right or wrong. Her manner should 
be that of the friendly inquirer. 

2. Directions.—The Manual of Directions tells 
the teacher how to conduct the test, but the di- 
rections are less specific and rigid than for most 
tests. This is necessitated by the fact that extra 
questioning will be needed to get some children 
to explain the method they are using as they 
work. Skillful questioning should be the teach- 
er’s only contribution, however. She hopes later 
to teach the child the correct habits. Now she 
refrains from corrections, from expressions of 
dissatisfaction, from suggestion; she is merely 
the disinterested examiner. 

3. Diagnosis.—In order to make an able anal- 
ysis of the child’s wrong habits, the teacher 
needs to know the most frequently observed er- 
ror habits, as listed by the authors of the test. 
The Diagnostic Chart! tabulates, for example, 
the following addition errors: 


al Errors in combinations 
a2 Counting 
a3 Added carried number last 
a4 Forgot to add carried number 
a5 Repeated work after partly done 
a6 Added carried number irregularly 
a7 Wrote number to be carried 
a8 Irregular procedure in column 
a9 Carried wrong number 
al0 Grouped two or more numbers 
all Splits numbers into parts 
al2 Used wrong fundamental operation 
al3 Lost place in column 
al4 Depended on visualization 
al5 Disregarded column position 
al6 Omitted one or more digits 
al7 Errors in reading numbers 
al8 Dropped back one or more tens 
al9 Derived unknown combination from fa- 
miliar one 
a20 Disregarded one column 
a21 Error in writing answer 
a22 Skipped one or more decades 
a23 Carrying when there was nothing to carry 
a24 Used scratch paper 
a25 Added in pairs, giving last sum as answer 
a26 Added same digit in two columns 
a27 Wrote carried number in answer 
a28 Added same number twice 


Eight pages of the Manual of Directions are 
devoted to the explanation and illustration of 
these errors. It would be impossible for a teach- 
er who had not carefully mastered this material 
to give the test successfully. 

4, Remedial teaching.—The whole purpose of 
the Diagnostic Chart is defeated, of course, if 
plans are not put into operation for teaching 
which will remedy the defects. The test shows 
the specific needs and provides a stimulus to both 
teacher and pupil to clear up the difficulties. 
Suggestions for remedial teaching have been 
gathered from seventy teachers who were en- 
gaged in this experiment, and may be found in 
Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic, Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs, No. 30, Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Chicago. 

A careful diagnosis of pupil difficulties, fol- 
lowed by remedial teaching, brings its greatest 

(Continued on page 96) 


1 Buswell, G. T., and John, Lenore, Diagnostic Chart for Individual 
Difficulties in the Fundamental Processesin Arithmetic (Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School] Publishing Co.). 
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Daniel Chester French—Great American Sculptor 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


ILLUSTRATION BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


ANIEL stood absent-mindedly look- 
ing at the pile of purple turnips 
that he had just pulled. Presently 
he chose one and, taking his knife 

from his pocket, set to work. A smile 
played about his lips as he saw the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms apparently 
changing places, for under the 
clever strokes of his knife, the tur- 
nip was transformed into a frog. 
Rather pleased with his handi- 
work, Daniel carried his turnip 
frog into the house to show his 
stepmother. 

“Daniel,” she exclaimed, smil- 
ing, “there is your career.” 

She spoke truly. The lad, who 
until the idle moment in which he 
carved the frog had not been able 
to decide what he should do with 
his life, became one of our great 
American sculptors. Daniel Ches- 
ter French created the ‘Minute 
Man” at Concord, the Lincoln Me- 
morial statue at Washington, and 
many other famous statues in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. 

The boy Daniel could well be 
proud of his forbears. Many of 
them had taken important parts in 
the affairs of the nation. His 
father was a judge in the New 
Hampshire courts, and later was 
Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Treasury. One of his 
grandfathers had been Attorney- 
General of New Hampshire and 
Chief Justice of the same state. 
A grandmother was related to 
Daniel Webster and a great-grand- 
mother to John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. The interest that Daniel 
showed in American subjects 
throughout his life was an inheri- 
tance. ° 

The future sculptor was born 
April 20, 1850, in Exeter, New 
Hampshire. This beautiful old 
New England town, with its ave- 
hues of elms and its dignified colo- 


© Harris & Ewing 


nial houses, was his home for nearly ten 
years. When Daniel was only six, he and his 
two sisters and brother were left mother- 
less. After the family’s removal to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in Daniel’s tenth 
year, their father gave them a new mother 
whom they came to love very dearly. It 





Daniel Chester French 


Who carved a frog from a turnip, and so decided his 
career. 

Whose first important statue, “The Minute Man,” made 
to commemorate the opening of the Revolution, was 
unveiled at its centennial. 

Whose statues of great Americans may be seen all over 
the United States. 

Who has always put his best into his work, 





was she who noticed Daniel’s knack for 
modeling, -and, with his father, encouraged 
him to make the most of it. 

Through his early years, Daniel lived the 
life of a healthy outdoor boy. When he 
was not at school or working on his father’s 
farm near Concord, Massachusetts, he was 
ranging the woods with a_ boy 
chum. He finished his public- 
school course in Cambridge, and 
then attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in Boston 
for a year. Before the turnip in- 
cident he had not had any very 
clear idea of what he wanted to 
make of himself, and his father 
had not forced him to a decision. 

At this time the Alcott family 
was living in the village of Con- 
cord, on the outskirts of which the 
French farm was located. If you 
have read Louisa M. Alecott’s fa- 
mous story, Little Women, you re- 
member Amy, the artist, who was 
really the author’s sister May. 
Miss May Alcott was then teach- 
ing drawing in Boston, and Mr. 
French frequently met her on the 
train. He told her about Daniel 
and his interest in art. Miss Alcott 
thought that the boy’s work was 
good and offered him the use of 
her modeling materials. The even- 
ing that Daniel harnessed the 
horse and brought Miss Alcott’s 
artist materials from Concord, the 
whole family sat around the din- 
ing-room table and tried their 
hands at modeling. Daniel shaped 
his lump of clay into the head of a 
dog. 

There was no art school in Bos- 
ton during these years soon after 
the Civil War. Daniel French at- 
tended an anatomy class; he stud- 
ied antique casts, and for about a 
month worked in a _ studio in 
Brooklyn, but aside from this he 
had very little instruction. He had 


(Continued on page 97) 
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MARCH MOTHER GOOSE HEALTH POSTER 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 80 cents, postpaid. Story-Book Pos- 
ter Patterns. Contains 20 double-page patterns, each illustrating a well-known story. 80 cents, postpaid. Health Poster Patterns. Contains 10 double-page patterns, each 
illustrating a health rule. 80 cents, postpaid. (F. A. Owen Publishing Company.] 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To a spring quite near the top; 
They said: “We'll get some water pure, 
And we will not spill a drop. 
“For we must drink this water good, 
Four glasses every day; 
DIRECTIONS :—Carbon or hectograph copies of this poster ma . — 
be given to pupils to trace and ater newtler paper. Fig. 1 me ’T will keep us well and clean inside. 
a white dress trimmed in bright orange. An orange bow is on her fair P 99° 
hair. Fig. 2, black-haired, has a white smock with collar, cuffs, pants, That’s what the doctors say. 
and socks of scarlet. Fig. 3 has a white bodice and panniers over a 
light blue skirt. A blue bow adorns her white hat, and blue stockings 4 
and white shoes complete her costume. Fig. 4 wears buff over white. iN Y/ 








Her hair is brown. Color all flowers bright pink, blue, and yellow, with 
butterflies in gay colors. Mount as shown, using a strip of sky-blue 
oatmeal wall paper 36 inches by 15 inches. At the bottom of this, paste 
a green strip, 36 inches by about 7 inches, the upper edge of which is 
torn unevenly. 
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Phonetics: The Backbone of Reading—VII 


PERMANENT CHART FOR EQUIVALENT SOUNDS 


4 NE of the greatest aids to the 
child’s independent application 
of phonetics in his reading is a 
permanent chart in which all 
symbols representing identical 
sounds are placed in the same 
column. This chart should be 
written on the blackboard in a 
conspicuous place, but in one 
that is set apart so that the 
children need not interfere with it in their daily 
use of the blackboard for other work. The chart 
is not to be put on the board all at 
once. It is to grow there. 

When a new sound is given which 
is to be identical with other sounds 





By MAE FOSTER JAY 


words?” (Add e to the end of each.) “The 
silent e is just as powerful with the o as it was 
in the case of the i and wu.” Let the children 
sound words built on the phonograms, ode, ope, 
ose, ost. 

“Occasionally long o ‘wants someone to go with 
him.’ Here are words in which the e is along 
merely for company, toe, hoe, foe, Joe. Some- 
times he takes along his twin brother, as in these 
words, floor, door, and again it is w as in low, 
slow, grow, mow, crow, glow, snow, row, or the 
u as in four. 

“A favorite companion is a, and in many words 





we find the pals oa: oat, goat, float, coat, boat, 
throat.” 

The teacher should present other words con- 
taining these phonograms. Not more than one 
or two new ones are given in a day, of course, 

Introduce in a similar manner the long sound 
of a, the name sound, which the children have 
heard when their elders speak of the a b c’s, 
Gradually present the phonograms which have 
the long a sound, and let the children sound the 
words in which they are found. 

Put equivalents upon large flash cards (at 
least nine by twelve inches), and use these cards 
in drill. Take a few seconds daily 
to run through the sounds in the 
chart of equivalents on the black- 
board. 





to be taught later, write it on the 
board and leave it there, occasion- 
ally reviewing it. Then when other 
identical sounds, different in form, 
are taught, place them under this 
first symbol. The child will become 
used to looking at this chart for 
help, just as we go to the dictionary. 
For instance, if he comes across the 
word mail, and cannot remember 
what the phonogram ai says, he will 
refresh his memory by looking at 
the chart where he will find it in the 
same pigeonhole with other sounds 
which he can recall. Or, he may en- 
counter the word great, and remem- 
ber only that ea has the sound of 
long e. Failing to get the word with 
that sound, he will look at the chart 
to see what else ea can say. Find- 
ing it in the column under long a he 
will proceed to try that sound, and 
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are re es 


will succeed in getting his word whi 
without help. If it hadn’t been for A) 

the chart it would have been neces- dd 
sary for him to ask to be told his im f 


forgotten sound. For children forget 
sounds, and we must either tell them 
again what is forgotten, or, when Y 
possible, supply them with cues for | 

' 








recalling. 
The chart, completed, will approx- 
imate the one given on this page. 
Suggested work for March: long 
sound of 0; equivalents, 00, oa, oe, 
ow, ou; long sound of a; equivalents, 
ay, ai, ea; consonant v. 


| 
é 





Introducing Long O 


“So many times I have heard 
children cry, when the story-hour 








March 





Here comes March, a-cleaning house 
Early in the spring. 

With windy broom she sweeps the world, 
Lest wintry snowdrifts cling. 

She melts the ice and scrubs the fields— 
Then dries them in the sun—- 

And she must polish up the hills, 
Before her work is done. 


March shakes the rivers into life 
And puts them through their paces. 
She wakes the sleepy little brooks, 
And makes them wash their faces. 
On sunny days her wash is seen, 
Fluttering from the sky— 
Fleecy clouds as white as wool, 
Hanging out to dry. 


When the world, all spick and span, 
Is shining, clean and sweet, 

Busy March hears on the hills 
April’s flowery feet. 

Then March takes her apron off, 
Checkered white and blue, 

And spreads it down, a lovely field 
Of violets for you. 


—MARY CHARLOTTE BILLINGS 





Introduce the consonant v as the 
hum of the great noisy saw when 
the wood-sawers cut up wood. 


GAMES FOR DRILL 

A March Wind. 

Write on the blackboard a list of 
words such as fan, ham, take, vote, 
lot, tip, while, nut, rude. Have the 
children sound and pronounce them. 
Say to them: “Now close your eyes. 
Be the March wind, Fred. Blow 
hard, March wind!” (As Fred 
blows, erase the final e from each 
word. Put an equal number of e’s 
in various places about the board— 
down in a far corner; preceding a 
word; on top of a word.) “Now 
open your eyes. What damage has 
the March wind done? Can you re- 
pair that damage, Alice?” Alice 
must be thinking or she will place 
an e after fan or lot or tip or nut. 
If she does so, do not tell her she is 
wrong; ask her what word she has 
just made, and let her discover her 
own mistake. 

Flying a Kite. 

y | Ask one of the children hastily to 
sketch on the blackboard a picture 
of a kite. Of course it will have a 

tail. Suggest: “I believe the kite 

would fly better if it had a little 
more weight. Perhaps the vowels 
would like to go up in the air with 
the kite, giving it balance by riding 
on its tail. Name one you would like 
to send up, Mabel.” (Write the 
sound she gives you at right angles 
to, and across, the line which rep- 














| 
came, ‘Oh, goody!’ When they said, 
‘Oh,’ their mouths looked like this— 


making a picture of the very sound 
they made. I will draw it on the 








resents the tail. Let each child give 
a sound. If one gives the short 
sound of a and another the long 
sound, distinguish them by the dia- 
critical markings.) Decide that the 





board, round, like their mouths. 
This sound that you make when you 
are delighted is the long sound of 
this vowel, o. It is the name sound. 
What is the short sound of 0? 
The long sound? What is the dif- 
ference in feeling when your mouths 
make one sound and then the other? 
Make one of the sounds silently, 
Henry, and let us tell you which 
sound it is by reading your lips. 

“Many very short words have this oi 
name sound of o. Can you give ou 
them as rapidly as I write: do (one 
that we often sing), no, so, ho! 
oho! oh! go? 

“What are these words: not, rot, 
tot, dot? Now what are these 


ai 





-~ ~~ Le - as a me vv 

a re é i I 6 36 u 

ai ea ea y y a 0o a 

ay ee ie 0a 

ea ie igh oe 

ei ei uy ou ou 

eigh i ay ow 

aigh eye ough 
au. ow 00 w r e s j f sh 
aw ou uu oo er k c g ph s 
augh re) ir gh ci 
ough ur ce 
a or ti 
ty) ar si 


tail is too heavy. Ask a child to 
remove a weight and tell you what 
u he is taking off. Make a new tail 
ew for the kite when the old one gets 
eu caught in a tree. This time let each 
iew child write on the tail a sound to 
ue represent a weight, asking the oth- 
ui ers to name what he has written. 
_— Up in a Balloon. 
Send phonetic families up in a 
k balloon some March day when the 
ck children are to read about a balloon. 
ch Put into it all those phonograms on 
qu which you wish to drill, letting the 
children name each family as you 
write the name within the outline 








(Continued on page 98) 
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March Safety Calendar 


With a pantograph the teacher may enlarge this calendar on paper 


or on the blackboard and color it with bright colored crayons. 






































When in the middle of the street 
You must not stop to play 

Or “‘catch on’ cars or autos, a 
Remember this each day! a ee a 
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Health Project in the Third Grade 


and covered a period of eight weeks. As 

the homes co-operated in the health work, 
there was not an underfed or under-weight pu- 
pil in the group of thirty-four children at the 
close of the school year. To teach and impress 
the health lessons upon the minds of the chil- 
dren, games, plays, stories, and songs were in- 
troduced and learned, and the sixteen health 
rules were learned and dramatized. 
Situation— 

The project had its origin in a “Health 
Poster” contest promoted by Superintendent K. 
B. Gift, of the Manhattan City Schools, and was 
carried out by the grades from the first to the 
sixth, each grade competing with its own group 
of grades, 

Aims— 

1. To promote better health habits among the 
school children. 

2. To co-operate with the homes in the estab- 
lishment of these habits. 

3. To teach the value of health and the rela- 
tion of a healthy body to a healthy mind. 
Preparation for the project— 

1. Materials were secured from the American 
Child Health Association, and pictures from 
magazines were collected by the children for 
Health Posters. 

2. The children were weighed and measured, 
and were inspected by the doctor and the nurse. 

3. The sand table was used to motivate the 
project. It kept the interest active and alert 
throughout the eight weeks. 

4. Talks on health led the children to decide 
that the seven essentials for the maintenance of 
health are: food, water, sleep, play, fresh air 
and sunshine, exercise, and rest. 


HIS project was worked out in the Wood- 
row Wilson School, of Manhattan, Kansas, 


I. Foop 


1. Definition of food.—Food is that substance 
which when taken into the body builds and 
repairs the tissue, and makes heat, which 
gives energy and muscular power. 

2. Necessity of food for the body.— 
To enrich the blood and to make 
and keep it pure, to develop 
strong muscles and bones, to build 
up the organs and tissues. 

3. Food elements— 

a) Proteins (body building and 
energy materials). 

b) Fats (heat and energy ma- 
terials). 

c) Carbohydrates (heat and en- 
ergy materials). 

d) Mineral matter 
body processes). 

e) Water (regulates body proc- 
esses). 

f) Vitamines (substances neces- 
sary to growth and health). 

4. Where the various food elements 
are found— 

a) Proteins: eggs, milk, meat, 
fowl, cheese, fish, nuts, wheat, 
legumes (beans, peas, etc.). 

b) Fats: animal (cream, butter, 
lard); vegetable (cotton seed 
oil, olive oil, and oils from various nuts). 

c) Carbohydrates: sugar (candy, honey, 
sirup, sweet fruits); starches (breads, 
cereals, potatoes, corn, nuts, legumes). 

d) Mineral matter: animal foods and their 
products; fruits and vegetables; outer 
coatings of grains (used to form bones 
and teeth). 

e) Vitamines: outer coatings and the germs 
of plants, i. e., grains, fruits, vegetables. 


(regulates 





By ETTA E. CHILLSON 


Also present in fresh milk, butter, meat, 
eggs, and animal fats. 

f) Drinks: water, necessary to life (found in 
free state in the ground, ocean, lakes, 
rivers), vegetables, and fruits. Other 
drinks: milk, cocoa, fruit juices. (Chil- 
dren should never drink tea or coffee.) 
Rule: Drink a glass of water before each 
meal, and four glasses a day besides. 

. The homes co-operated with the school by let- 
ting the children bring foods from home to 
study. 

6. The following menu for a balanced meal was 
written on the blackboard. Some of these 
foods should be eaten every day. (The chil- 
dren copied the menu and took it home.) 

a) Cereals: brown bread (children should 
not eat very much white bread), macaroni, 
rice, oatmeal (next to milk the best food 
for children), and other breakfast foods. 

b) Fats: butter, cream, olive oil and other 
oils, and meat fats. 

c) Vegetables: potatoes (cooked with the 
skins on to get the vitamines), carrots, 
spinach, beets, peas, string beans, cabbage, 
lettuce, corn, tomatoes, onions, etc. 

d) Fruits: either cooked or uncooked. 

e) Proteins: meat (children should eat very 
little), eggs (soft boiled or poached, very 
good for growing children), fowls, fish, 
dried beans, peas, cheese. 

f) Drinks: water, milk, cocoa, fruit juices. 

7. A chart was made of the different kinds of 
foods. A comparison of food values with milk 
was made and was recorded on the chart. 

8. Samples of food were put into little bottles, 
labeled by the children, and placed on a chart. 

9. Proper preparation of food.—Pay particular 
attention to washing hands; preparing the 
food; care of food at home; sanitary condi- 
tion of kitchen; arrangement of furniture; 
light and ventilation; screened windows and 
doors; care of kitchen cabinet, ice box, range, 
kettles, dish cloth, towels, and bread box. 


ou 


-10. Milk, the most important and most perfect 
food, was studied. (A child’s diet should 
include at least a pint of milk a day, and if 
possible a quart. As it is a food it should 
be sipped and not drunk.) 

a) It is fuel to the body, as coal is fuel to 
the stove. The body needs such fuel to 
keep it warm and to make it move and 
grow. Other examples: steam engines 
need coal; automobiles need gasoline. 


b) 


Cc) 
d) 


Cc 


~— 


f) 


£) 


h) 


j) 


k) 
1) 





Third-Grade Children of Woodrow Wilson School, Manhattan, Kansas, 
Are Displaying Health Posters Which They Have Made 


It contains proteins, fats, sugar, carbohy- 
drates, ash (lime and _ phosphorus), 
water, and vitamines. 

It repairs waste, helps growth, builds 

flesh and bones. 

It is obtained from cows and goats. 

Milk of doubtful cleanliness and quality 

is not good to use. Methods of handling 

milk; how inspected; clean sheds and 
barns; kind of milk pails to be used. 

Points to be stressed about milk— 

(1) Importance of clean, healthy cows. 

(2) Ways of keeping milk clean. 

(3) Importance of keeping milk in a cool 
place. 

Ways of serving— 

(1) As a drink, in cocoa, milk shakes, 
eggnogs, or plain. 

(2) As a food, in milk soups, puddings, 
white sauces, creamed vegetables, 
ete. 

A bottle of milk was brought to the 
schoolroom, and the children observed 
the cream rise to the top; composition 
illustrated. 
Comparisons as to food value— 
One quart of milk equals any one of the 
following: eight eggs; two pounds of po- 
tatoes; six pounds of spinach; seven 
pounds of lettuce; four pounds of cab- 
bage; two pounds of salt codfish; three 
pounds of fresh codfish; four pounds of 
beets; five pounds of turnips; one-third 
pound of cheese; three-fourths pound of 
round steak. 

Illustrated stories were read to the chil- 

dren. 

Pictures of cows and dairy products 

were collected by the children from mag- 

azines. 

Posters were made by the children. 

Diagrams were obtained from Borden 

Farm Products Co., 110 Hudson St., New 

York, N. Y. 


II. WATER 


1. Needed by: people, animals, fish, 
birds, and vegetation. 

2. Original sources: found in the 
ground, oceans, lakes, rivers, and 
vegetation. 

3. Sources of supply for the house: 
reservoirs, wells, and _ cisterns. 
Water is piped to the yards, 
houses, kitchens, basements, bath- 
rooms, and wherever needed. (If 
possible take the children to the 
water-plant and let them find out 
for themselves how it supplies 
their homes and. city. Find out 
what becomes of the waste water 
and what the sewerage system 
is.) 

4. Pure and impure water; necessity 

of keeping it pure— 

a) Individual drinking cups. 

b) Drinking fountains. 

. Uses of water— 

a) For drinking, cooking, wash- 
ing, cleaning, irrigating, run- 
ning machinery, washing the 

streets, water sports (boating, swimming, 

fishing, skating), and extinguishing fires. 

(Take the children to visit the fire de- 

partment if possible.) 


or 


b) For caring for the body— 


(1) Baths— 

(a) Purpose: to keep the pores open 
so that the skin can perform its 
function. 

(b) Kinds: sponge, tub, foot bath; 
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6. 


. Needed to promote health. 


hot, cold, tepid. 
(c) Use of individual towel, 
bath brush, wash cloth. 


(d) Care of the bathtub before and 


after the bath. 

(e) Frequency of the bath. 

(2) The hair— 

(a) Study of the scalp. 

(b) How to care for the hair. 

(c) How to wash the hair. 
rules for this proc- 
ess were written on 
the blackboard.) 

(3) The teeth— 

(a) Sets, number, 
structure, composi- 
tion. 

(b) Care of the teeth: 
the brush, kinds 
and use; paste or 
powder, kinds and 
use; etc. 

Uses of the teeth— 
i) To chew our 
food; they act 
as a mill in 
grinding the 
food. 

To aid in diges- 
tion by chewing 
the food well 
and mixing sa- 
liva with it. 

To improve 
one’s looks if 
they are healthy 
and clean. 

(d) Effects of bad teeth on health. 
(Written rules were given to the 
children. ) 

(e) Lessons on how to use the tooth- 
brush were dramatized. 

(4) The nails— 

(a) Daily care of nails. 

(b) Proper use of manicure articles. 
(Directions for using these arti- 
cles were written on the black- 
board.) 

Use of stories, poems, and songs about water 
as the “Great Gift” to man. 


III. SLEEP 


(c) 


os 
me 
~~ 


iii) 


(Use a sleep chart 

to teach the rules and to impress the lessons.) 

a) Five, six, and seven year old children re- 
quire eleven to twelve hours sleep. 

b) Eight, nine, ten, and eleven year old chil- 
dren require from ten to eleven hours 
sleep. 

c) Twelve, thirteen, and fourteen year old 
children require from nine to ten hours 
sleep. 

d) Rule: Sleep ten hours or more each night 
with windows open. 


IV. PLAY 


. The play spirit involves the imagination, ob- 


servation, judgment and reason, and the con- 
structive and aesthetic arts with their fusion 
of the physical, intellectual, and emotional 
factors. It should enter into all school work. 
The more the teacher can put the “play spirit” 
into her work and get the children to “play 
the game,” the greater will be her success. 
Uses of play— 
a) Conservation. 
b) Development. 
c) Education. 

(1) Physical. 

(2) Mental. 

(3) Religious. 

(4) Social and moral. 
Children from seven to ten years of age play 
games involving running, jumping, throwing, 
hitting, and climbing. The boys play ball; 
the girls play house. Jacks and marbles are 
played by both sexes. All of these games are 


soap, 


(The 


. Rules of a good sport. 


necessary to promote health, strength, and 
efficiency. In the social sense the children 
learn through play such lessons as leadership, 
sportsmanship, co-operation, loyalty, initia- 
tive, respect for the rights of others, give and 
take, and self-sacrifice. 
(Written on the black- 
board for the children to copy.) 
a) General rules— 

(1) Plays fair at all times. 


“Healthland” Was Constructed on the Sand Table 


Oop one 


oS on 


10. 


(2) Plays hard to the end. 

(3) Keeps a level head. 

(4) Plays for the joy of playing and for 
the good of the team. 

(5) Obeys the orders of the coach or cap- 
tain. 


(6) Does his best in all school work. 
(7) Does not cheat, does not quit, is not 
“vellow.” 
(8) Keeps his temper even when wronged. 
(9) Takes care of his body (does not 
abuse it). 
(10) Does not shirk. 
(11) Never “crabs,” “kicks,” or “com- 
plains.” 


b) When he loses— 
(1) Treats the winner fairly. 
(2) Learns to correct his faults through 
his failures. 
(3) Does not show his disappointment. 
(4) Does not get “sore.” 
c) When he wins— 
(1) Is generous, modest, and considerate. 
(2) Does not boast, or “crow,” or “rub 
it in.” 
(3) He is true to the standards and ideals 
taught him. 
(4) Does nothing unworthy of a 100 per 
cent American. 


V. FRESH AIR AND SUNSHINE 


. Importance of fresh air and sunshine. 


Need of fresh air during day and night. 


. Composition of the air. 

. The correct way to breathe. 

. The care of the nose. 

. How air affects the body, posture, blood, and 


digestion. 


. Fresh air prevents colds and overcomes them. 
. Necessity of keeping the pores of the skin 


clean and open. 


. Proper ventilation and air in the schoolroom 


and in the homes. 

Rule: Take ten or more slow, deep breaths 
of fresh air each day. Play outdoors, or 
with windows open, more than thirty min- 
utes each day. 


VI. EXERCISE 


Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen” exercises in phy- 
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sical health were used ten to fifteen minutes each 


day. 


The children greatly enjoyed them and en- 


tered into their spirit with great zest and enthu- 
siasm. Leaders were appointed from those who 
tried to do the exercises correctly, which was an 
incentive for all to do their best. 


VII. REST 
The children should rest after the noonday 


meal, either sitting for a few moments (fifteen 





o> 


or twenty minutes) or lying down. 
After a strenuous playtime chil- 
dren should be encouraged to rest. 


VIII. Hycrenic Hasits 


1. Hygienic habits should be begun 
early in order to become firmly 
grounded. A well-planned daily 
routine is the foundation of good 
hygiene. Essential habits to be 
insisted upon are: 

a) Washing (individual wash 
cloth and soap should always 
be used) — 

(1) On rising. 

(2) Before meals. 

(3) After toilet. 

(4) On going to bed. 

Brushing teeth— 

(1) On rising. 

(2) At bedtime. 

(3) After meals if possible. 

c) Using handkerchief— 
Every child should be pro- 
vided with a handkerchief 
and taught how to use it 
properly. The nose should 
be blown several] times each day. 

d) Miscellaneous habits— 

(1) Do not spit, except in the handker- 
chief when necessary. 

Do not put fingers into the mouth. 

Do not pick nose, or wipe nose on the 

hand or sleeve. 

Do not put pencils, money, pins, or 

anything except food into the mouth. 

Do not exchange candy, gum, food, 

or any mouth toy, such as whistles or 

bean blowers. 

Do not cough or sneeze in any per- 

son’s face. (The mouth should be 

covered with a handkerchief, and the 
face turned to one side when coughing 
or sneezing.) 


b 


~~ 


(2) 
(3) 


IX. Foop HaBIitTs 


. Three reguiar warm meals should be pro- 


vided daily. Regularity is necessary if the 
child is to have good digestion, proper assi- 
milation, and satisfactory elimination of 
waste substances. 


. Plenty of water should be taken between 


meals. 


. Sufficient time should be allowed for meals 


in order that the food may be thoroughly 
masticated. 


. Meals should be made pleasant. 
. Children (and adults) should persistently try 


to take wholesome food. 


X. SIXTEEN HEALTH RULES 


. Wash your hands before each meal. 
. Wash your face, ears, neck, and clean your 


fingernails each day. 


. Keep fingers, pencils, and everything likely 


to be unclean or injurious out of your mouth 
and nose. 


. Brush your teeth thoroughly after breakfast 


and after the evening meal. 


. Take ten or more slow, deep breaths of fresh 


air each day. 


. Be careful to protect others when you cough 


or sneeze. 


. Play outdoors or with windows open more 


than thirty minutes each day. 


. Sleep ten or more hours each night with 


windows open. (Continued on page 90) 
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Picture Study—“Feeding Her Birds” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


! 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


O understand and judge Millet the ar- 

tist, it is necessary to know Millet the 

man, for no artist has ever put more 

of himself into his pictures. Born of 
Norman peasant stock, he remained a peas- 
ant, even during his years in Paris, and in 
his paintings of the life he knew and loved 
best, he gives us the epic story of the tillers 
of the soil. 

Jean Francois Millet was born on October 
4, 1814, in the little hamlet of Gruchy, near 
Cherbourg. At the age of twelve he began 
to study Latin under his uncle, a priest, but 
soon had to leave his books to work in the 
fields beside his father and mother. As the 
eldest of a family of eight children, he found 
little time to devote to drawing, but there are 
still in existence a few sketches of cattle and 
the sea, his earliest subjects. 

One Sunday when he was about eighteen, 
he noticed an old man returning from church. 
The bent figure caught his fancy, and taking 


up a piece of charcoal he sketched it so, 


realistically that his father determined to 
give him the advantages of art study. 
Mouchel, the leading artist of Cherbourg, 
accepted the boy as his pupil. After two 
months of study Millet was recalied to 
Gruchy by the sudden death of his father. 
He decided therefore to give up painting 
and manage the farm, but his grandmother 








Questions 


What type of people did Millet like 
to paint? Why is this painting called 
“Feeding Her Birds”? What is this 
peasant mother doing? Which of the 
children do you think is to be fed 
next? Why is the chicken running 
toward the children? 


In what kind of house do they live? 
How do you suppose it is furnished? 
Why do you think so? What sort of 
shoes and clothing are the children 
wearing? 

After looking closely, do you see 
another figure in the picture? What 
is he doing and who do you suppose 
he is? From what direction does the 
light come? What interests us most 
in the picture? 




















insisted upon his continuing his studies, so 
for two years he remained in Cherbourg. 
Then the Town Council voted him a pension 
of six hundred francs, which enabled him to 
continue his studies in Paris. 


In the studio of Paul Delaroche, Millet 
found only the artificiality of the romantic 
school, and bullying ridicule, so that many 
times he was on the point of returning to 
the farm. Only the Old Masters at the 
Louvre held him in Paris. After several 
years of direst need, his “Haymakers at 
Rest” found a place in the Salon, but poverty 
and ceaseless work remained his portion for 
many years. 

Millet was lonesome for the simple, though 
frugal, life of the country, and the Revolu- 
tion of 1849 quickened his decision to move, 
with his family and the painter Jacque, to 
the little village of Barbizon on the edge of 
the forest of Fontainebleau. Within a 
month Millet had rented the cottage which 
was to be his home for the rest of his life, 
put on peasant blouse and sabots, and was 
at home. Here the rich forest scenery and 
the simple life of the woodcutters, cowherds, 
and charcoal-burners furnished him with the 
subjects which he loved. The story of those 
years affords us many pleasant glimpses 
into the painter’s home—“the low cottage, 
overgrown with clematis and ivy, standing 
in the little garden closed round by the high 
wall out of which he had pulled some bricks 
so that he might see the sun set over the 
plain.” 

(Continued on page 92) 








“FEEDING HER BIRDS” 


HIS painting, said to be based on Millet’s 

home life at Barbizon, was one of his fa- 

vorites. We can easily see why it is called 
“Feeding Her Birds.” The children, like baby 
birds in a nest, cluster snugly together on the 
threshold of their farm home, while the loving 
mother offers them food. In the background 
the father is laboring for the little family. 


The children have been called from their 
play in the dooryard by the sight and smell of a 
bowl of steaming broth which their mother has 
for them. The little brother, youngest of the 
three, has left his cart, and his sister her basket, 
to run with their older sister to the doorstep. 
Even the inquisitive chicken thinks that he has 
been summoned! See how patiently the little 


girls wait while their baby brother reaches 
forward with his whole body to the tip of the 
outstretched spoon. 


From the shortness of the shadows what 
time of the day do you think it is? The sun- 
light, shining warmly upon the old wall and 
the caps and aprons of the children, touches 
only the blue-bound head of the mother, leav- 
ing the rest of her figure in shadow. Millet 
loved to set his deepest shadows against the 
brightest high lights of his pictures. The love- 
ly line of the mother’s bent back frames the 
center of interest, the little group in the fore- 
ground, and is pleasant to our eyes against the 
straight, sturdy lines of the doorway and win- 
dow. ; 
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Bags Embroidered with Raffa 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 








A Bag Embroidered with Raffia Having a 
Border Design 


HE photographs show two attractive bags 
embroidered with raffia. The foundation 
of each bag is white cross-stitch canvas, 
which has ten meshes or openings to the 
inch. This canvas is often 27 inches wide. If 
you use this width, ‘you will need a piece as long 
as the bag is wide plus two inches for folds. As 
the selvage edges are placed at the top of the 
bag, the blue lines which are woven parallel with 
the selvage may be used as guide lines for the 
background embroidery. These blue threads di- 
vide the canvas into groups of five meshes (see 
Figures VII and XII). 
One may buy colored raffia from school supply 


companies. The natural colored raffia is cheaper, 
and it may be easily dyed. In dyeing raffia use 
twice the amount of color powder that is required 
for dyeing cotton material, as the texture of 
raffia is not absorbent. Wash the raffia in cool 
water, and allow it to soak until the strands are 
straight and smooth. Squeeze the water from 
the raffia, but do not twist it. Let the dye boil 
before you immerse the moist raffia. After the 
raffia has been put into the dye, let the dye sim- 
mer, but not boil, until the raffia is the desired 
depth of color. Rinse and dry the raffia on a flat 
surface. If you use a table for this purpose, 
cover it with several thicknesses of newspaper 
to protect it. 

Books on basketry usually give directions for 
dyeing with walnut and butternut hulls, onions, 
sumach berries, and other vegetable products. 
Printed directions come with each package of 
commercial dyes. 

The border bands and the handles of this bag 
are a deep violet; the flowers, a deep rose with 
black centers; the leaves, a soft dark green. The 
natural colored raffia background is a soft ecru. 

To make the bag shown in the photograph at 
the left of the page cut two pieces of canvas, each 
11 inches by 10 inches. Draw a line on each 
piece parallel with and 1 inch from each edge; 
this leaves an oblong of canvas 9 inches by 8 
inches. Cut a paper pattern 9 inches by 8 inches. 
With the 9-inch margin as the top of the pattern, 
fold it in the middle vertically, and slightly round 
the lower corners (see Figure I). Fold each 
piece of canvas in the same way. Lay the pat- 
tern on one piece of canvas and draw a line 
around the corners, but do not cut on the line 
(see Figure II1). Make a similar line on the 
other piece of canvas. 

On the pattern plan a full-sized design, and 
color it with crayons. Draw the design on the 
two pieces of canvas. If the design does not 
show well, go over the lines with ink. 

Use a blunt tapestry needle, No. 18, or a raffia 








A Bag Embroidered with Raffia Having an 
Allover Design 


or a crewel needle to embroider the design. 
The needle should be just large enough for the 
eye to carry the strand of raffia without rough- 
ing it. 

If the raffia seems hard and stiff when you are 
ready to embroider the bag, draw each strand 
through a damp cloth before threading the 
needle. The strands should be approximately a 
uniform size. It may be necessary to tear a 
strip from one edge of some of the very wide 
strands. As you work, occasionally slip the 
needle along the strand to keep the eye from cut- 
ting it. Do not allow the strand of raffia to be- 


come twisted. 
(Continued on page 89) 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


UR state flower this month is the delicate 
columbine, chosen by the State of Colorado. 
Both the school children and the State Legis- 
lature voted this floral honor to the columbine, 


COLORADO: THE COLUMBINE 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


but the children chose the blue and white va- 
riety, while the Legislature selected the laven- 
der and white. 

The name columbine, in Latin, means dove, 


and was given to this flower because of its re- 

semblance to a ring of little doves around a 

dish. There are a number of colors, such as 
(Continued on page 93) 




































Ghe BLUE COLUMBINE. 
_ STATE FLOWER OF COLORADO 
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A PENCIL HOLDER 


FLOWERS: BLUE WITH LAVENDER SHADOWS 
LEAVES: YELLOW GREEN WITH TOUCHES OF BROWN 
STEM : GREEN WITH BROWN IN SHADOWS 






The pencil holder \\ PULL 


ncl 
1S made from 
A covered cereal box. 
i) The design will 
look especially 
well if done in 
opaque colors. 
















Al set or 
TABLE MATS 


Cut these from 
SANITAS oil- 
cloth and draw 
the designs in 
wax crayons. 


y) Made from 
y thick cardboard, 








DESK TRAY 


Jake the tray from a cardboard box 
The designs can be done in either wax 
crayons" or watercolor}. 





JOHN 
LEMOS 
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House Furnishing Project for Rural Schools 


TAUGHT BY TRAVELING MODEL ROOMS 
By LENNI CE C. EYRAUD, Supervisor of Art, Rural Schools, Kern County, California 








Photograph of the Traveling Model Room Used in Rural Schools of Kern County, California 


lieving,” the lesson on house furnishing 

for the upper-grade girls in the Kern 

County Rural Schools was taught last 
year by the aid of a traveling model room and 
six miniature rooms, which illustrated the pos- 
sibilities of both warm and cool colors. There 
was a kitchen in cool colors, blue and white; a 
living room in warm colors, brown, tan, orange, 
and yellow; a bedroom in cool tones, blue and 
ivory; a bedroom in warm rose combined with 
gray and ivory; etc. 

The furniture for the large room was painted 
a dainty blue. Blue crepe curtains were placed 
at the window; two blue and gray braided rugs 
were on the floor; pottery, vases, and reed bas- 
kets held flowers; and pastel desert scenes and 
parchment mottoes were used for decoration. 
The desk and bookshelves were homemade; the 
table and straight chairs were purchased unfin- 
ished and were painted; the rocking chair was a 
discarded one which was refinished. The flow- 
ered cover was made for an ugly folding chair. 
The main objects in this lesson were to show the 
possibilities of old and less e:zpensive material, 
and to stress the point that it is not the amount 
of money we spend, but the way we spend the 
amount we have thet counts in making our 
homes attractive and comfortable. 

The illustration shows the room displayed in 
the School Exhibit at the Kern County Fair held 
October 6-10. Immediately following the fair, 
the room began its pilgrimage. A _ traveling 
schedule was made and the schools were grouped 
for convenience. Members of the Parent-Teach- 
er Association, trustees, teachers, and patrons 
assisted in moving the furniture to the school 
next on the list. 

At a number of schools lunch was served; 
teachers in various districts became acquainted; 


KF OLLOWING the old adage “Seeing is be- 


and ball games followed the lesson in several 
places. At Greenfield the mid-year commence- 
ment exercises preceded the lesson, and at Bower- 
bank a joint Christmas program was held. Thus 
the lesson aided in bringing a spirit of good fel- 
lowship to many neighborhoods. 

The handwork and manual training were care- 
fully planned and prepared by the schools during 
the spring quarter in order to be ready for the 
lesson the following October. Schools were as- 
signed their problem. One-teacher schools, moun- 
tain and desert schools, as well as large schools 
having a special teacher were represented. 

The list following explains the assignments 
and shows the possibilities of this type of work 
in small and isolated districts as well as in the 
larger schools. 


ASSIGNMENTS TO SCHOOLS 


Furnishings for the Feature Room 

Bookshelves:—Landers; a one-teacher school, 
fifty miles from the railroad. 

Two braided rugs: — Caliente; 
school in the mountains. 

Desk:—Standard School; large school with 
special teacher. 

Table:—Union Avenue; two teachers. 

Paper basket ;—Jasmine; one teacher. 

Straight chair:—Fruitvale; three teachers. 

Rocking chair:—Elk Hills; three teachers. 

Pastel pictures:—Inyokern; two-teacher des- 
ert school. 

Basket for flowers:—Mojave; three teachers. 

Cretonne chair cover :—Greenfield; two teach- 
ers. 

Curtains:—Brundage; one teacher. 

Mottoes:—Standard; special art teacher. 

Nut bowl:—Delano; special art teacher. 


one-teacher 


Small Model Rooms 


Kitchen in cool colors:—Poplar; one teacher 
school. 

Kitchen in warm colors:—Shafter; two teach- 
er school. 

Bedroom in warm colors:—Toltec; three teach- 
ers. 

Bedroom in cool colors:—McFarland; fifth 
grade. 

Living room in cool colors:—Peroleum; three 
teachers. 

Living room in warm colors:—Jasmine; one 
teacher. 


LESSON 


In furnishing our rooms one of the first things 
we consider is the color. This depends on two 
things: the climate in which we live, and the lo- 
cation of the room. If we live in a country where 
the climate is severe, and the days are dark and 
dreary, we bring brightness and sunshine into 
our homes by the colors we use. We will use the 
warm colors, rose, orange, yellow, and tan. In 
this country where we are blessed with much 
sunlight and our summer days are warm, we 
use the cool, restful colors, gray, blue, ivory, and 
green, for our backgrounds, our walls, and ceil- 
ings. We use brighter pillows, lamps, pictures, 
rugs, and curtains, and thus bring into our rooms 
the bright colors we wish. Nature teaches us a 
lesson in colors. Outdoors we find much neutral 
color, gray, brown, gray-blue, and gray-green, 
with touches or spots of bright color. 

If our room is located on the north and east 
and receives little light, we again use the warm 
colors and bring in the sunshine. Suppose we 
have a room on the south and west that is 
flooded with light and has little shade. What 
then? Plant shade, and, before that grows, paint 
our room with a cool color, a soft gray or per- 
haps a dainty blue. 

We do not use colors in full intensity in our 
rooms but use light colors—the tints. The floors 
should be darkest in tone, the walls lighter, and 
the ceilings lightest of all. Light colors make a 
room seem larzer, and dark colors decrease its 
size. Stripes in the paper add height, and a pic- 
ture molding cuts the apparent height of a room. 

Let us consider our walls and floors as the 
background for our furniture. Avoid any con- 
spicuous figures in rugs or wall paper. If your 
wall is plain, your drapes may be figured. With 
figured paper use plain drapes. 

Next comes our furniture. In our lesson to- 
day we are using some furniture that has been 
re-painted to match our color scheme. The desk 
and bookshelves were built for the room; the 
table and straight chairs were purchased unfin- 
ished, were sandpapered carefully and painted; 
and our rugs were braided. The soft cloth used 
to make the rugs was first colored to harmonize 
with our color scheme. The floor and walls were 
painted. 

If we wish painted furniture it is possible to 
use old pieces which we have, and to buy the un- 
finished furniture, which is much less expensive 
than finished. Having secured the furniture, we 
will study the arrangement of it. Let us look at 
our little model houses, and study the wall in the 
living room. We will call each wall a design. 
Design is arrangement, so we will arrange our 
furniture to fit the space. : 

In one living room we have the fireplace bal- 
anced on each side with windows. In the second 
living room the bookcases fill the space on each 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Sulphur Butterfly 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


teacher See the little yellow butterfly. Have you ever seen Sulphur 

> teach- It is the color of sulphur. Butterflies drink water? 

e teach- We call it the Sulphur Butterfly. Watch and you may see them. 
5 fifth See the black edge on its wings. 

5 three The hind wings have a pinkish- ai a i 

ne; one brown patch. ' , 

A silver spot is in the middle of oo do not hike to 
things each patch. We often see two of them together. 
beet oe Sometimes we see a large flock 
ark and of them. 
use the 
an. Ih Butterflies do not like the rain. 7: rs iene eaeiia acon 
ape They cannot fly well when it rains. 
nd cei The Sulphur Butterfly will crawl lick semeuen 
room under a leaf. 
neutral The leaf will be an umbrella for The Sulphur Butterfly likes clover. 
. the butterfly. : Clover flowers make sweet nectar. 
; oan It will stay there until the rain is The butterfly drinks nectar. 
chat i over. The Sulphur Butterfly lays its eggs 
apr on clover leaves. 
eens i.e es ee 2 Soon caterpillars come from the 
5 teete eg'g’s. 
no one When it rains, many flowers close The caterpillars are hungry. 
oes their nectar cups. The caterpillars eat clover leaves. 
ay Sometimes the butterfly is hungry Soon the caterpillars will be 
foe before they open again. Sulphur Butterflies. 


ines Then it has a dr ink of water. (Questions based on this text will be found on page 95.) 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 

of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article (this 
includes all publication rights). Unavailable manu- 
scripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, 
otherwise they will be destroyed. 

When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8%x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large handwriting, if it cannot be typewritten, 
using one side of paper only. Make article concise. Write 
the number of words in article in upper right-hand cor- 
ner of page and your name and address in upper left- 
hand corner. Address all Contributions for this depart- 
ment and Requests for Club Exchange Letters to Mrs. 
Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


NOTE.—The requests for the exchange of letters, products, 
ete., sent to the Club Exchange have reached such overwhelming 
proportions that lack of space makes it ry to 
the form in which these are presented. 

The following list of teachers (arranged alphabeti- 
cally by geographical divisions) desire to have their pu- 
pils correspond with pupils of other schools in the same 
grades: 





Alabama: Miss Emmie Lee Roper (grades 4 and 5), 
Clinton. 
California: Mrs. Eunice Roberts (grades 5 and 6), 


Scandinavian School, 974 Coast Ave., Fresno; Mrs. 
Esther Van Natta (grades 7 and 8), Scandinavian 
School, 1211 Wilson Ave., Fresno. 

Colorado: Miss Evelyn M. Crow (grades 3 and 4), Wil- 
lard. 

Idaho: Mr. Theo J. Hicks (grades 6, 7, and 8), Dietrich; 
Miss Hazel Mills (grades 5, 6, and 7), Garden Valley. 

Illinois: Miss Marvel Walker (grades 4, 5, and 6), Coal 
Valley School, Coal Valley; Mr. Clarence Goodart 
(grades 7 and 8), Albion. 

Indiana: Mr. Gerald Moyer (grades 5 and 6), 305 Hanna 
St., Columbia City. 

Iowa: Miss Alene Hook (grades 7 and 8), Martinsburg; 
Miss Leola White (grades 5, 6, and 7), Casey, Route 
2; Miss Mary Schwint (grades 1, 4, 6, 7, and 8), 
Emmetsburg. 

Kansas: Miss Katye Hammach (grades 3 to 9), Gray’s 
School, Smithland. 

Maine: Miss Maizie Campbell (grades 4, 5, and 7), 
Guilford. 

Minnesota: Miss Edna Cosgrove (grades 5, 6, and 7), 
Milville; Miss Ethel Vokes (grades 2, 4, and 7), 
Hubbard; Miss Gertrude Briest, District School 26, 
Lafayette. 

Missouri: Miss Ethel H. Derksen (grades 4, 6, and 8), 
Lesterville. 

Nebraska: Miss Helen LeRoy (grades 4, 6, and 8), 
Purdum; Miss Marie Tomandl (grades 5. 6, 7, and 
8), Pilot Ridge School, Route 5, Seward. 

New Jersey: Miss Edyth Ranson (grade 7), Franklin’s 
School, Hawthorne; Miss Myrtle Wamsher (grade 
6), 524 Trenton Ave., Camden. 

New York: Miss Ruby M. Davies (grades 4, 5, 6, and 
7), Wyoming; Mrs. Florence Bancroft (grades 2, 4, 
5, 6, and 7), McDonough; Miss Maude O. Hills 
(grades 4, 5, 6, and 7), Glenfield, Lewis County. 

North Carolina: Miss Rebecca Bonner (grades 4 and 
5), Everetts; Miss Jewell Jones (grades 5 and 6), 
Engelhard; Mrs. H. D. Voss (grade 5), Leaksville- 
Spray; Miss Esther Gibbs (grades 6 and 7), Mill 
Spring. 

North Dakota: Miss Helen Coyne (grades 3 and 4), 
Benedict Public School, Benedict. 

Oklahoma: Miss Thelma Compton (grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
and 8), Waukomis. 

Ontario, Canada: Miss K. G. O’Hara, Principal of S. S. 
Number 8, Perth. 

Pennsylvania: Mr. J. H. Follmer, Joseph Priestly 
School, Lewisburg; Mr. Robert N. Troutman (grades 
7 and 8), Freeburg, Box 64. 

Porto Rico: Mr. Eugenio L. Munoz (grade 9), Box 116, 
Naguabo. 

Tennessee: Mr. Marshall S. Stephens (grades 5, 6, and 
7), Powder Springs; Miss V. C. Scott (grades 6, 7, 
and 8), Nelson Merry College, Jefferson City. 


Texas: Miss Mabern D. Humphrey, Huffines R. H. 
School, Bivins; Miss Wardee M. Gill (grades 7, 8, 
9, and 10), Crisp; Miss Ida McCown (grade 2), Ham- 
by School, Abilene, Route 6. 


Virginia: Mrs. Ella Bailey (grades 5 and 6), Rose Hill. 
West Virginia: Miss Mary Brugh (grades 5 and 6), 
Slab Fork. 


Wisconsin: Miss Kathryn A. Rech (grades 5, 6, 7, and 
8), Key School, Bagley; Miss Isabel Mills (grades 4, 
5, and 6), 408 West St., Beaver Dam; Miss Clara 
Roser (grade 7), Jerico School, Rewey; Miss Doro- 
thy Enloe (grades 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, and 8), Flora School, 
Lancaster. 


LETTERS 
Spring Booklets 


There are several ideas for booklets that can be 
used in the primary grades. We made a booklet of 
sheets of six- by nine-inch paper. On these we 
traced and colored pictures of dandelions, violets, 
rabbits, chickens, Easter eggs, butterflies, bluebirds, 
robins, and pussy willows, one to each sheet. An 
attractive cover bearing the words, ‘Signs of Spring” 
was made from colored construction paper, the let- 
tering being in a harmonizing color. 

Another booklet which we enjoyed making was 
our flower booklet. We traced from magazines and 
seed catalogues patterns of twelve of our common 
garden flowers. One flower was traced on each sheet 
and colored by the pupils. I then hectographed on 
slips of paper the names of the flowers which we had 
colored. The pupils pasted these names under the 
flowers. The sheets were fastened together with an 
attractive cover. 

We also made bird booklets. We used the patterns 
of birds that have been given at different times in 
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Life’s Mountains 
By Nell R. Farmer 


IN each day’s work there is usually a 

big job to do—one that you dread. I 
wonder whether you do that big task 
first, or whether you put it off. If you 
put it off, you are so tired at night that 
you wonder what has made the day so 
hard. The fact of the matter is that you 
have been worrying all day over that big 
job which you did not do and this has 
made all the little jobs just that much 
harder. It is the job you put off and 
worry about that makes your work hard 
and wears you out. After you have had 
the experience of doing an important 
task early in the morning, you know with 
what lightness of heart the other duties 
are done and how the whole day goes 
along happily and smoothly. 

Have you ever had the sensation when 
driving in a hilly or mountainous coun- 
try of seeing a hill in the distance loom 
‘up in all its magnitude, and of wonder- 
ing if your car would be able to make 
that steep grade? As you drew nearer, 
it seemed to decrease in height, and as 
you made the ascent you laughed to your- 
self to think how easy it really was. 

Thus the mountains of life have a way 
of decreasing as we get nearer to them, 
and as we climb over them we wonder 
how we could have thought them moun- 
tains in the first place. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. In this 
booklet we pasted some of our favorite bird stories, 
poems, and riddles—EpNA MADSEN, Minnesota. 


A March Booklet 


Last year my second grade pupils made some very 
pretty booklets. White or gray drawing paper, six by 
nine inches, was folded in the middle. In the center 
of the outside, or cover, of his booklet each child 
pasted a large shamrock which had been traced, 
colored, and cut from paper. Four smaller ones 
adorned the corners. Inside the booklet were copied 
appropriate verses that I had written on the black- 
board. 

These booklets were very easily made and the chil- 
dren enjoyed showing them to their friends.—Mary 
A. Woopsury, Maine. 


March Sand Table 


An interesting sand-table scheme for March is a 
fish pond. Place a pan of water in your sand table 
with celluloid fish floating in it. Around this, plant 
timothy seed, which will grow in about two weeks. 
In the remaining space, have the pupils lay out a 
farm. First lessons in agriculture can be given in 
this way.—LaAuRA Murray, Kansas. 


Spying on Spring 

In the closing days of winter, interest the children 
in Nature’s mysterious changes. Discuss the pass- 
ing season and the magic of the coming spring. 
Have them tell which flower is first to bloom, which 
tree first to bud, and which bird and butterfly first 
appear. If they disagree in their opinions or 
“guesses,” so much the better. Have them list their 
guesses and file them for future reference and com- 
parison. 

Make sample charts for birds, flowers, and butter- 
flies, and rule them as follows: 


Birds 
Name of Bird | 





Name of Observer | Date Seen 


Decorate these charts with Arm & Hammer cards, 
or with sketches of nests, or anything that is appro- 
priate. Have the children make charts, and en- 
courage them to use their own ideas with regard to 
the decorations. When their charts are completed, 
several of each kind should be selected and hung on 
the wall. — 

Let the nature report occupy a definite period each 
day. The child reporting should sign the chart and 
give a description of the subject, tell where it was 
seen, and exhibit a branch, flower, or picture of the 
specimen. If a question or doubt arises, a reference 
book should be consulted. Little Nature Library 
(Nelson Doubleday, Incorporated) is suggested. 

After a few weeks compare the filed lists with the 
charts and note the differences in the pupils’ guesses 
and their observations. 

You will enjoy this experience, the class will be 
enchanted by the wonderful magic unfolded each 
day, and a great deal will be learned about nature 
study.— ETHEL G. Owens, Kentucky. 


Recognition of Birds 


The Perry pictures of birds are a great help to 
children when they are learning to recegnize birds. 
As an additional help, I wonder if any of you have 
ever tried this little game when you wanted to im- 
press upon the children the markings, size, habits, 
and chief characteristics of certain of our more fa- 
miliar birds: 

While some child hides his face on his desk, the 
class decides upon a certain bird whose picture we 
pin on the child’s back. He now represents this bird 
and stands with his back to the class. In order to 
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find out what bird he is, he asks questions about 
himself which are answered by the pupils the teach- 
er calls on. He asks questions like this, until he can 
guess correctly who he is: 

1. “Am I a winter visitant?” 

2. “Have I a black cap and a black necktie?” 

8. “Do I call out my own name?” (Chickadee.)— 
HAZEL BENNETT, New York. 


A Writing Device 


I find the following device aids in teaching begin- 
ners to write. Have each child bring a box cover 
from home. Fill this with sand. When you teach a 
new ‘word for writing, have the pupils first trace it 
in the sand. They enjoy doing this exercise and it 
aids in visualization and in the correct formation of 
letters.—Doris KELLER, New York. 


A Material Device 


When I opened my school this fall I found no 
blackboard pointers. I suggested to the children 
that they bring their old fishing rods. On joints of 
these I placed erasers, the sort used on pencils, and 
the problem of pointers was solved. Moreover, 
when spring came, the fishing rods were.none the 
worse for serving such a purpose. 

The erasers may be purchased at any drug store 
or ten cent store—MaBeL L. WAMSLEY, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Spelling Suggestions 


My pupils have five-cent spelling blanks, in which 
they write four lessons each week, Friday’s recita- 
tion being oral. On the front of the spelling blank 
is pasted an outline of a clown, copies of which I 
made on a duplicator. Each pupil paints his clown 
any color that he chooses. When he has a perfect 
lesson, a gummed spot is pasted on the clown. These 
spots may be purchased cheaper than stars or any 
other stickers I have used, and they are appropriate 
decorations for the clown. If a pupil misses a word, 
he must write that word correctly on the back of the 
lesson sheet, and the work is inspected the next time 
the blanks are collected for correction.—MERTIE 
Apcock, Arkansas. 


Teaching Parts of Speech 


I found it difficult to teach parts of speech to my 
fifth grade. This year, however, I have made a chart 
which is very successful. I used white bristol board, 
eighteen by twenty-four inches. On it I printed 
part of the rule for a noun, i. e., ““A Noun is the name 
of.” Under this, across the sheet, is pasted a pic- 
ture of a person, a place, and a thing. Below each 
of these pictures appear pictures of a particular 
person, place, and thing. Next on the chart comes 
the rule for the verb. Below the rule are two action 
figures. Beneath these I put this rule for the con- 
junction: “A Conjunction connects.” To illustrate 
the rule I have a picture of a telephone switchboard. 
—MARION RICHMOND, New York. 


An Effective Device 


All teachers are more or less daily disturbed by 
pupils who raise their hands, asking permission to 
leave the room. I have found the following plan 
very helpful. (It does not include my first grade.) 

The pupils do not ask for permission to leave the 
room. Before passing out of the room, they write 
their names on the blackboard which is near the 
door. If I think there is a misuse of this privilege, 
I ask those who have written their names on the 
blackboard to remain in their seats five minutes dur- 
ing the recess. When they have been fair, I excuse 
them by erasing their names from the blackboard.— 
JULIA BERNTHAL, Kansas. 


Supplementary Reading 


One year I knew that I was to teach in a drouth- 
stricken area where the crops had been almost com- 
plete failures for two or three years and the farmers 
were hardly able to buy textbooks for their children. 
For this reason, before school opened in the fall I 
wrote several publishers of magazines suitable for 
children asking them to send me copies of back 


issues, stating that I would use them as supple- 
mentary reading. Each publisher complied gener- 
ously, and we had all the good reading ‘matter we 
could use.—A GEORGIA TEACHER. 


Nature Study 


I taught a class in a rural school where Nature 
Study was considered a waste of time. To arouse 
interest in this subject I bought two hundred “per- 
fect” cards and two hundred “merit” cards. I also 
invested two dollars in tulip bulbs. On the black- 
board I wrote a list of things the children could 
bring in order to earn a perfect card. Ten perfects 
earned a merit card, and twenty-five merits won a 
tulip bulb. 

This is the list I used: 

1. A seed from a tree, vine, or shrub. 

. A leaf from a tree, vine, or shrub. 

. A fern. 

A fish, frog, polliwog, toad, or lizard. 
. An insect. 

A flower. 

. A weed. 

. A caterpillar or butterfly. 

. A cigar box. 

10. A glass jar or bottle. 


WOAIR A Pop 


The glass jars and bottles were to keep ‘the lively” 


specimens in. To prevent the escape of these speci- 
mens, I covered these jars and bottles with fly net- 
ting. The boxes were filled with dirt and nailed to 
the window sills. 

Each child was given a tiny garden of his own to 
care for. The children planted seeds and covered 
them with a thin layer of“wood moss. When the 
seeds came up through the moss, the sight was in- 
deed beautiful. As soon as a child earned a tulip 
bulb, it was planted in the center of his mossy flower 
garden. 

The results of qur collecting these materials were 
many. We had gardens, various exhibits, pressed 
leaves and flowers, seed dispersal charts, design les- 
sons, a small aquarium, and many lessons on the 
kinds of flowers, moss, leaves, trees, and weeds. We 
correlated this work with geography, English, and 
reading.—VESTA L. TOMPKINS, New York. 


Creating Interest in Composition 


To encourage the children to be resourceful and to 
develop a sense of responsibility for the work of the 
class, this device has been used. A panel of the 
blackboard is set aside and has at the top, “Our 
Ideas for Stories We Could Write.” Whenever the 
class participates in any school activity or does any- 
thing of an unusual nature as a group, a memoran- 
dum is made in this panel. These ideas, which must 
come from the children, are used as a basis for writ- 
ing stories of a simple nature to be used in supple- 
mentary reading. The children’s reading vocabulary 
is greatly augmented by this work. The teacher so 
guides the story building that possibly five or six 
words are intensively drilled in connection with each 
story and thus become the child’s own. 

Some of the ideas we have listed are: 

A walk we took 
Our new library books 
Getting weighed 
Our Halloween party 
Our new readers 
Our health play. 
—GERTRUDE E. LANEY, New York. 


Seat Work for the Bright Child 


To many busy teachers the bright child is a prob- 
lem. The busy, quick child who finishes his work a 
few minutes ahead of the rest of the class is many 
times neglected. Very often, if he sits quietly until 
recitation time, no notice is taken of him. In fact, 
it is not unusual to go into a schoolroom and find a 
number of children doing nothing profitable. 

Lila was a seventh grade pupil who did her work 
neatly and quickly. From the very beginning of the 
term she assisted me by helping to prepare seat 
work for the lower grades and by copying questions; 
but I felt that part of her work should be of real 
value to her. 

I began by having her order supplies for me. I 


would say, “Lila, I wish to order some red checking 
pencils. Here is the catalogue; you may look up the 
article, write the order, address this envelope, and 
write the check ready for me to sign.” When the 
order had been looked over, and rewritten if neces- 
sary, I gave her a stamp and she attended to the 
mailing, sometimes buying a money order. At times 
she even ordered supplies in her own name. She 
also instructed other pupils in letter writing and 
addressing envelopes. 

I encouraged her to read during some of her spare 
time, giving her certain chenters to outline, but she 
usually finished the books at home. I did not ask 
her to do any difficult work connected with her read- 
ing outside of the regular class work. 

The work in which Lila took the most interest and 
pleasure was a bird book which she made in note- 
book style. The pages were alternate sheets of 
drawing paper and of theme paper, cut the same 
size. On the drawing paper were pictures of birds, 
frequently drawn from pictures which appeared in 
the NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. Op- 
posite each bird was a theme telling what she had 
learned about that particular kind of bird. 

One other plan that suggested itself to us during 
this term worked out very successfully. Just above 
the blackboard on one. side of the schoolhouse, I 
tacked a strip of wall paper of dainty floral design. 
Next, I cut white drawing paper into many four- 
inch squares. Lila could draw very well, and so she 
made a number of drawings of birds, flowers, and 
sprays on these little squares. Soon the entire school 
became interested. Our drawing period, when not 
devoted to making spelling and language booklets, 
was spenf-on this new work. For practice work, 
squares of cheaper paper were given out, for the 
finished picture must represent the pupil’s best ef- 
fort. I pinned the drawings above the blackboard, 
leaving a square of wall paper between the pictures. 
Robins, wrens, and chickadees alternated with tu- 
lips, roses, and pussy willow sprays. It was spring, 
and so our new border was just in season. 

We received many compliments on this work, when 
the same drawings if they had not been interest- 
ingly grouped would never have been noticed.— 
Mrs. MILDRED WIGGINS, Minnesota. 


Building Vocabulary 


Vocabulary building is one of my hobbies, and I 
use the following device to teach the use of adjec- 
tives in my second grade language class. 

I write on the blackboard a list of words, such as 
tree, sky, river, bird, lady. Under each word the pu- 
pils and I write as many adjectives as we can think 
of to describe the word. Under tree one child gives 
large, shady, green, old, tall, branching. When the 
child who is reciting cannot add any more to the 
list, others are given a chance. One day we take a 
list of pets; another time, wild animals; then do- 
mestic animals; members of the family; flowers; 
fruit; etc. 

It is surprising how rapidly the children’s vocab- 
ularies will grow.—ELIZABETH KELLEY, Montana. 


Keeping the Floor Tidy 


In my rural school I have found a very helpful 
method of keeping the floor tidy. Two posters are 
made; one bearing the words, “We keep an untidy 
floor”, and the other, “We keep a tidy floor.” Di- 
vide the school into two sides. Hang the posters so 
that they can easily be moved from one side of the 
room to the other. Soon one poster, “We keep a tidy 
floor,” will do for all.—BERNICE DAHLBERG, Nc- 


braska. 


A Health Poster 


I am using our state song, “Arkansas,” as a health 
and wealth project in my room this year. I made a 
poster of the outline map of our state. The state 
song is written in the center of the map and suitable 
pictures, cut from magazines, form a border. The 
children copy the poster and gather pictures of 
the healthful things mentioned in the song, such as 
sunshine, rice, corn, fruit, etc. 

I am also using this device as a means of teaching 
the resources of our state; consequently the name, 
“Health and Wealth in Arkansas.” 
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The children are interested in the project and need 
very little supervision. I find the irfterest is “catch- 
ing,” as the children of the higher grades are collect- 
ing pictures for a poster. The principal has decided 
to use this method in teaching state history.—Mrs. 
J. T. Bacpy, Arkansas. 


Attendance Device 


The following device proved successful during 
March and April when pussy willows were plentiful, 
and it stimulated regular attendance during that 
time. 

We cut strips about twenty inches wide from a 
roll of blue oatmeal wallpaper. This we mounted on 
opposite sides of the schoolroom. On the lower part 
we pasted an irregular strip of green paper for 
grass; from black silhouette paper we 
cut a board fence and mounted it 


has paper under his seat or about his desk is ar- 
rested and brought before the judge. (At the re- 
quest of the pupils, I act as judge.) If found guilty 
of the charge of untidiness, he is fined. The fine, 
suggested by the pupils, is merely staying one min- 
ute after dismissal. So far, this has proved very 
effective. Any small punishment might, of course, 
be substituted. 

The children call this their “daily drill in citizen- 
ship” and enjoy it as much as I enjoy the results.— 
VELMA M. FIELDS, Missouri. 


The Brook 


This is a suggestion for the project work in con- 
nection with the study of Tennyson’s poem, “The 
Brook.” The location of our district made it ideal 


for gathering the necessary material for this poem, 
I furnished the kodaks and films, and the pupils 
made booklets and paid for the prints that they used 
in them. For the covers of their booklets they used 
pasteboard neatly covered with construction paper 
(or wall paper may be used with good success). The 
leaves (fourteen of them) were made from white 
drawing paper. Leaves and covers were fastened 
together by small rings, such as are used on loose- 
leaf notebooks, and the covers were decorated with 
appropriate designs. 

During the art period the whole school went for 
an out-of-door excursion and selected landscape and 
brook scenes to be photographed, one to illustrate 
each verse. While waiting for the return of the 
prints, I made typewritten copies of the poem with 

the verses spaced quite far apart. 
There was one copy for each indi- 








near the sky line for our pussies 
(which we took from pussy willows) 
to sit on. 

I appointed captains and they chose 
sides. If a pupil attended regularly 
for a week, he had the privilege, on 
Friday afternoon, of placing a pussy 
on the fence, this being supervised by 
his captain. As soon as the pussies 
were pasted on, the captains drew ears 
and tails in the proper places, the 
view of the pussies being from the 
rear. 

Rivalry was keen to see which side 
would have the most pussies mounted 
on its fence; and at the end of the 
month those on the side having the 
most were treated to a marshmallow 
toast by the losers.—Doris J. LARSON, 
Wisconsin. 


Real Geography 


The interest of the school children 
—especially those in the sixth and 
seventh grades—was aroused by the 
glowing newspaper accounts of the 
visit to our country of Queen Marie 
of Roumania. Hence it was an easy 
matter to utilize this visit as a geog- 
raphy lesson. 

We spent the first three days of a 
week in studying Roumania. A spe- 
cial study was made of the life, cities, 
and products of that country. The 
fourth day, we traced the Queen’s 
route to America. The fifth day, we 
read of the arrival of the Queen in 
this country and compared our coun- 
try with Roumania. 

The girls liked to play that they 
were Princess Ileana, while the boys 
played the role of Prince Nicholas. 
They followed the newspaper accounts 
eagerly and each day five minutes of 
the regular class time was devoted to 
hearing “Princess Ileana” or “Prince 
Nicholas” tell us of the cities they 
had visited and of the sights they had 
seen in America. 

Geography books, encyclopedias, 
and reference books were used enthu- 
siastically to secure information con- 
cerning the trip. And for once the 
geography class was the liveliest of 
all classes!—JosEPH B. Spatz, Wis- 
consin. 


The Waste-Paper Problem 


The problem of keeping waste pa- 
per off the floor was a difficult one for 
me to solve. My pupils seemed un- 
usually careless, and I was ashamed 
to have visitors come in. The follow- 
ing plan has worked like magic. 

Each week one of the pupils is 
chosen to act as policeman. He walks 
up and down the aisles at dismissal 
time and takes note of the paper on 





A BIRD STUDY 


By Margaretta Shaw 


Y means of the Victor record (No. 17735), “Songs and Calls of Our Na- 
tive Birds,” by Charles Gorst, my pupils learned to recognize the songs 
and calls of a number of birds before these feathered friends arrived in 
the spring. 
Talks were also given, and in connection with them pictures of the birds 
were shown. 
From construction paper each pupil made a robin, scarlet tanager, gold- 
finch, and a bluebird. The patterns and colorings were copied from a bird 
chart furnished by the Church & Dwight Company, New York City. Birds 
too difficult for the primary children to make were cut from Dennison’s 
crepe-paper bird border. 
A small oak tree about seven feet high was placed on the sand table, and 
the birds which had been made were perched on it. 


especially pleased with the tree and songs, and manifested a greater in- 
terest in birds than any former class had shown. 











The children were 


vidual in the class. When all prints 
had been received, we arranged them 
in the booklets, one picture to a page. 
This was placed near the top of the 
page and beneath it was pasted the 
copy of verse which it illustrated. 
The excursion was as interesting 
to the rest of the school group as to 
those really taking part in the proj- 
ect.—LYNDA GROBLANDER, Minnesota. 


Reviews 


Reviews we must have, yet we can- 
not use too much time in giving them. 
I think the following is the best 
method, by far, that I have ever used. 
It’s a time saver, it gives each child 
an equal chance, it holds the attention 
of the children, and it gives little op- 
portunity for cheating. 

On one side of a scratch pad write 
numbers up to ten or to twenty-five. 
Have the pupils do likewise. Ask 
questions rapidly which require brief 
answers or merely “yes” or “no.” 
Jot down the correct answers on your 
scratch pad, while the pupils are writ- 
ing their answers. Have the pupils 
exchange pads. Again ask the ques- 
tions, giving the correct answers. 
After this, the grades may be recorded 
and graphed.—V. E. MaAtcotm, Ne- 
braska. 


Two Interesting Projects 


After carrying on this letter-writ- 
ing project for the first semester of 
our school year with great success 
and pleasure, I wish to pass the idea 
along to other teachers. 

My three fourth grade pupils at 
Cross Roads School were ready to take 
up the topic of Letter Writing in 
their language work, and as _ they 
were tired of writing letters to make- 
believe people, I said, “How would 
you like to write to real people and 
get answers from them?” 

They clapped their hands and ex- 
claimed, “Will real people write to 
us?” I said, “Certainly.” 

Since Indiana is a corn state and I 
wished my boys and girls to love their 
state and the farm, I chose corn as 
the subject of the letters. These were 
written to wholesale dealers in vari- 
ous states asking for sample products 
made from corn. 

The dealers, who seemed to be 
pleased with the letters, replied, send- 
ing much valuable information about 
corn, as well as the corn products. 

While we were waiting for the an- 
swers to our letters, we spent several 
days in building a Mother Goose 
Home on the sand table. We obtained 
corn stalks and cut them into fifteen- 
inch lengths, notching them at the end 











the floor. The careless person who 





* (Continued on page 86) 
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March Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Silent Reading and Seat-Work Lessons 
for March 


By Maude M. Grant 


Principal, Central School, Monroe, Michigan. Author of “Pleasant 
Land of Play,” Windmills and Wooden Shoes,” and 
‘Pastime Stories for Boys and Girls.” 


LESSON I 


Write this poem on the board. The children 
will read it silently and tell what they have read 
in answer to the questions. 


March 


Winds of March are blowing, 
Swaying bush and tree, 

Streams are overflowing, 
Growing buds we see. 


Pretty pussy willows 
In their hoods of gray, 
Bring us news of springtime 
As they bend and sway. 


All the robin redbreasts 
Are busy as can be, 

They will build strong cozy nests 
In some safe bush or tree. 


Soon the dainty crocuses 
Will raise their pretty heads, 

And orange, purple, pink, and white 
We'll see in crocus beds. 


Questions 


What is the name of this month? 

Describe the picture told by the words in the 
first two lines. 

What picture do we see in the third line? 

In the fourth line? 

What does it say about the pussy willows? 

What does it say the pussy willows wear? 

What color are their hoods? 

What does it say about the robins? 

What are they preparing to do? 

Where will they build their nests? 

What does it say about the crocuses? 

What colors are the crocuses? 

Did you ever see one? 

Are they large or small flowers? 

Have they long or short stems? 


Seat Work 


Make a picture of two trees on a hillside with 
branches bent over as if the wind were blowing. 

Draw a twig with little brown buds on it. 

Draw a spray of pussy willows on gray or some 
dark paper. Make the stems with brown crayon 
and make the pussy willows with white chalk. 
Rub the chalk in hard and then blow off the chalk 
dust. Outline and touch them up faintly with a 
soft lead pencil. Write underneath: 


Pussy willows gently sway, 
In their pretty hoods of gray, 
“Spring has come,” they softly say. 


Draw and color a picture of a robin. Write 
underneath: 


Robin Redbreast, brave and gay, 
Gathering threads and bits of hay, 
“Spring has come,” we hear him say. 


Make a picture of several different colored 
crocuses (in a garden or in a low dish). Write 
underneath: 


Crocuses so full of cheer, 
For March winds they have no fear, 
They are saying, “Spring is here.” 


LESSON II 
What the Wind Does—Nature Study 


March is a spring month. 

In March the snow melts and the frost comes 
out of the ground. 

The earth is like a big sponge. 
water. 

Then up blows the March wind. 

It dries the sidewalks, the roads, and the fields. 

The ground is covered with dead leaves, twigs, 
and bits of paper. 

The March wind comes like a big broom and 
blows all this rubbish away. 

The pavements are swept clean of dust. 

It is not pleasant when the March wind blows. 

The air is raw and cold and full of dust. 


It is full of 


Questions 


What happens in March? 
What is the earth like? 
Why do we say it is like a sponge? 
What does the March wind do? 
Name three things that are dried by the March 
wind. 
What has winter left all over the ground? 
What does the March wind do to this rubbish? 
What does it do to the pavements? 
Is March a pleasant month? 
Why not? 
Seat Work 


Make a picture of a boy running after his hat 
which the March wind has blown away. 

Make paper cuttings of a clothesline full of 
clothes blowing in the wind. 

Make a drawing or a cutting of a weather vane 
on the top of a barn. 

Make a pin wheel (windmill) of paper and with 
a pin fasten it to a stick. 


LESSON III 
Health Lesson 
When the raw March winds begin to blow, 


There are some things we all should know. 
The ground is full of dirt, we know, 
Left by the melting winter snow. 


And in this dirt there’s sure to be 
A million germs we cannot see. 

So when the wind blows dust in air, 
’Tis then that we must all beware. 


Keep mouths shut tight; breathe through the 
nose, 

And don’t discard your winter clothes, 

For winds are raw and you will take 

Cold, and may have a bad ear-ache. 


Sore throats, pneumonia, and the “flue,” 
Are sad things that may come to you. 

If you breathe right, keep warm and dry, 
Germs of disease will pass you by. 


Questions 


What does the snow leave on the ground? 

(Germs. When the snow falls, we say it “puri- 
fies and clarifies” the air by catching up the im- 
purities |and germs] floating in the air. Notice 
how clear the atmosphere is after a hard rain or 
snowstorm. As the snow melts we can see the 
dirt it has collected. When the snow is all melted 
this dirt, containing germs, is dried by the wind 
and blows around in the air.) 
- Why is it very important that we breathe 
through our noses and not through our mouths? 
(The little “brushes” |hairs| in our noses catch 
the dirt and germs and we do not swallow them. 
If we swallowed them, they would make us sick. 
They might lodge in the throat and give us ton- 
sillitis and other kinds of sore throat.) 

Why should we not be in too great a hurry to 
take off our winter clothes? (Because the weath- 
er in March is so very changeable.) 

What does “discard” mean? 

How can we keep ourselves well when the raw 
March winds blow? 

Seat Work 

Make a March calendar. 

Make a weather chart. 

Mark the cold, the snowy, the windy, and the 
sunny days on it. 

Write a description of March weather. 

Write reasons why we should not breathe 
through our mouths. 


LESSON IV 
Signs of Spring—An Experience Lesson 


Mary saw a robin this morning. 

James brought a bunch of pussy willows to 
school. 

Harry found a live fly in a sunny window. 

Tom saw a flock of wild geese. 

They were flying north. 














They said, “Honk, honk.” 
Will saw a bluebird sitting on a fence. 


Questions 


How many children saw spring signs? 

What were their names? 

What did James bring to school? 

What did Mary see? 

What did Will see? 

What did Harry find? 

What did Tom see? 

What were they doing, and what did they say? 


Seat Work 


Make a list of the spring signs seen and found 
by these children. 

Write their names and begin each name with a 
capital letter. 

Make a picture of a blue sky and a flock of wild 
geese flying in a V-shaped wedge. 

Print on the picture “The Wild Geese Are Fly- 
ing North. Honk, Honk, Honk.” 


LESSON V 


March Games and Playthings—Social Experience 
Lesson 


When March comes and the days begin to get 
long, boys and girls have great fun. . 

They skate on their roller skates. 

The boys play marbles. 

The girls jump rope. 

The boys spin tops and fly their kites. 

Boys and girls play hopscotch on the sidewalks. 

They play ball in their yards. 

They like to play outdoors after supper. 

When they go in after play, they bathe them- 
selves and go to bed, 

They will have a good long sleep and wake 
bright and early in the morning. 


Questions 


What playthings are mentioned in the lesson? 
Have you any of these playthings? 

Do you play with them? 

Which do you like best? 

Where do children like to play in the spring? 
When do they like to play? 

After it gets dark what do they do? 

Why should children bathe before going to bed? 


Seat Work 


Make a picture of boys and girls on roller 
skates. 

Make a picture of three boys playing marbles. 

Make a picture of two girls jumping rope. 

Make a picture of a boy flying a kite. 

Make a picture of a boy spinning a top. 

Make a picture of three boys and two girls 
playing ball. 

Make a picture of a bed. Write underneath it, 
“This bed is ready for a tired boy.” 


LEssONn VI 


A Riddle 


Sometimes I am big. 

Sometimes I am little. 

Sometimes I am middle-sized. 

I am made of different things. 

Sometimes I am made of wood. 

Sometimes I am made of marble. 

Sometimes I am made of nickel and sometimes 
of gold and silver plate. 

I have wheels inside of me. 

I have a face. 

I have two hands. 

I sing a song. 

Sometimes I sing a low song. 

Sometimes I sing a loud song. 
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to go to bed. 


busses to go; when it is time to go to work, to 
church, and to school. 
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I tell boys and girls when to get up and when Seat Work 


I tell people when it is time for trains and your homes. 


numerals on it. (Twelve at the top, six at the 
bottom, nine at the left and three at the right, 
and fill in with the other numbers.) Make a long 


What am I? (A clock.) 
Write the riddle on the board or on a card. 


The class answer the questions. hand and a short hand on the face. Make the f 
Questions hands point to half past eight. 
Of what are clocks made? LEsson VII 
Describe some clock you have seen. 
Dt what wes % mabe? Holland and the Dutch 
What has a clock on the inside? 1 
What has it on the outside? Holland is a country over the sea. 
What does the clock say? (Tick, tock.) The Dutch people live there. 
What does the clock do? There are many windmills in Holland. 
Tell some things the clock tells you to do. Some of them are very large and old. 


MARCH BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 
BY MAUDE M. GRANT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





























Make pictures of clocks such as you have inj 


Make a large clock face and put the Roman} 
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The windmills pump water. 
The windmills grind corn. 
Dutch people find them very useful. 


2 


The Dutch people are very industrious. 
They are very clean and neat. 

They wear wooden shoes. 

They raise many beautiful flowers. 
They are very fond of tulips. 

They raise tulips and sell the bulbs. 


Questions 


Where is Holland? 

Tell anything you know about Holland. | 

What do we call the people who live in Holland? 

What do we see in Holland? 

How do the Dutch people use the windmills? 

What does “industrious” mean? 

What two other words in the lesson describe 
the Dutch people? 

What do the Dutch people wear? 

What do they raise? 

What kind of flowers do they make a specialty 
of raising? 

Why do they raise so many tulips? 


Seat Work 


With blue crayon make a Dutch scene, wind- 
mills and little houses. Use white drawing 
paper. 

Make a Dutch plate. Cut a large circle of 
white drawing paper. Color it pale blue. Make 
a smaller inner circle and outline it with dark 
blue crayon. Around the border thus formed 
make little blue houses, blue trees, and blue 
windmills. 

Cut a large wooden shoe from manila paper. 
Write on the back of it, “The children of Holland 
wear wooden shoes.” 

Make a picture of a single red tulip with green 
leaves. 

Make a picture of a tulip bed with red, white, 
yellow, striped, pink, and purple tulips in it. 
Print underneath, “A DUTCH GARDEN.” 


LESSON VIII 
The Policeman—Social Experience Lesson 


The policemen guard our cities, towns, and 
highways. 

They see that people obey the law. 

They are very helpful men. 

They guide the traffic and help people across 
the streets. 

They help people when there is an accident. 
, They direct people to the places they wish to 
nd. 

The policemen are friends to the children. 

They will help them whenever they can. 

Children must not be afraid of policemen. 

They must remember that they are their 
friends and are there to help them. 


Questions 


Who are the policemen? 

In the first line, what does it say they do? 

In the second line what does it say they do? 

How do policemen help people on the street? 

When there is an accident, what do they do? 

If people are in a strange place and do not 
know the way around, who will tell them the 
right way to go? 

Should children be afraid of policemen? 

Why not? 


Seat Work 


_Make a picture of a policeman standing with 
his club in his hand. 

Make a poster. Cut free-hand a traffic police- 
man standing in the street holding up his hand. 
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SILENT READING CRAYON LESSON 


By Margaret Sterling 


Suggestions: Give carbon or hectographed copies of this picture to children to 
trace, color, and to use as a subject for oral or written stories. The lesson 
given below the picture may be copied on the blackboard for a class silent read- 
ing lesson or children may be allowed to take turns in reading it from the magazine. 





























BESS AND HER RABBITS 


For a long time Bess had wanted a rabbit for 
a pet. 


Ond day her father brought home two white 
rabbits. 


Oh, how glad Bess was! 
She ran and got some apples for them to eat. 
She named one rabbit Peter and the other Polly. 


Uncle Ben told her that he would make a house 
for Peter and Polly. 


Bess made them a nice bed of hay. 


Every day she feeds her pets and gives them 
fresh water to drink. 


Peter and Polly are very tame. 








cial 
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Cut trucks, autos, wagons, etc., and paste them 
along the street. 

Make a sign and print in capitals “OBEY THE 
LAW.” 

Make police signs such as “No Parking’ 
“School—Go Slow” “Dump No Rubbish Here. 
3y Order of the Police Department.” 





’ 


LESSON IX 
The New Car—Experience Lesson 


Bob’s father has a new car. 

It is very black and shiny. 

It has soft gray cushioned seats. 

It has balloon tires. 

They are very big and round. 

The car has two big headlights. 

It has a red tail light. 

There is a big steering wheel in the car. 

Bob’s father is a careful driver. 

He always slows down at corners. 

He always stops at railroad crossings. 

He does not drive too fast. 

Bob likes to ride in the new car. 

Bob and his father often drive down to the 
lake. 

Sometimes the lake is rough and they see the 
whitecaps. 

Sometimes the lake is as smooth as glass, 

Print the lesson on cards or 
write it on the board and let 
the children read it to them- 
selves. They will then answer 
the following questions. 


Questions 

Tell about the car. You will 
find the answer to this in the 
first eight sentences of the les- 
son. 

What kind of driver is Bob’s 
father? 

What does he do? 

Does Bob like to ride in the 
new car? 

Where do they drive? 

What does the lake look like 
on a windy day? 

What are whitecaps? 

Seat Work 

Cut a picture of an auto from 
a Magazine and mount it. 

Write on the picture the 
names of as many things about 
the auto as you can, such as tail 


light, fenders, tires, hood, 
headlights, spot light, wheel, 
brakes, clutch, speedometer, 


motometer, etc. 


Spring Decorations 
By Eva C. Carpenter 


O teach the unfolding of 

spring and the coming of 
the birds, I use the following 
for the decorations in my 
schoolroom. 

First I gather branches of 
trees which I put into a jar of 
water and place near a window. 
Branches from an old apple 
tree or those from willows are 
the best, as they respond more 
quickly to the warmth of the 
room. Then, until real leaves 
have time to come, I paste to 
these branches little paper 
leaves made from green crepe 
paper and little apple blossoms 
made from pink crepe paper. 
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I next cut out Dennison crepe-paper birds and 
mount them on stiff paper so that the shape and 
size of the birds will be retained. Some of these 
birds are pasted to the branches; the woodpeck- 
ers are fastened up and down the side of the 
window; the blue jay is perched on the window 
sill; bluebirds are pasted on the blackboard near 
by to look as if they were flying to the tree; and 
on the top of a paper pole, which is pasted to the 
blackboard, a parrot is sitting. 

Last year the children thoroughly enjoyed a 
tree arranged in this manner, and it certainly 
made an interesting way to teach the names of 
the different birds and also something about 
their habits. Easter time was drawing near 
when this tree was in use and the rest of the 
room was bright with decorations appropriate 
to Easter. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
By a Friendly School Visitor 


The Pantomime 


AN interesting change from the dramatized 
story is the pantomimed story. It makes for 
better dramatization, too, emphasizing, as it 
does, the business of the stage. 

Recently a first grade, having completed in 
history the study of the cave men, entertained 





This poster was made by primary school children of Toledo, Ohio, under the direction 
of Miss Jane Welling, Art Supervisor. 


the second grade with an intensely interesting 
program in which they showed, in silent play, 
the life and problems of this early race; its home 
life, its fashioning of tools, its tribal councils, its 
tragedies of flood and fire. 


Where the Best Readers Are Found 


[HE best readers are found, not in those rooms 
where the children come to school in the morn- 
ing with their readers, dilapidated from much 


use, under their arms—where they take them 


out of their desks at the reading period, and 
open casually and without question or particular 
interest to the exact page and the exact line, per- 
haps the middle of a sentence of poetry. These 
are not readers. They are usually merely the 
pronouncers of words. 

The good readers are found in those rooms 
where the children come to school empty-handed; 
where, at the reading period, the teacher selects 
from several sets of readers upon her shelves the 
ones she has chosen for the day’s lessons. Here 
the children clap when she chooses a favorite. 
Then comes the eager question, “What story are 
we going to read?” Or perhaps a book is opened 
where there is a captivating picture and held out 
with the plea, “I do wish we could read this story! 
I want to know what these boys are teaching 
their dog.” In this room there is attention, ard 
interest, and expressive read- 
ing, and, best of all, joy in 
reading. 

“How many books have you 
read in these six months?” [| 
inquire. 

“Oh, I couldn’t tell. You see, 
we read first the simplest parts 
of all the primers that we can 
get hold of, then the harder 
parts, then the simpler parts 
of the first readers, and then, 
as with the primers, the harder 
parts.” 


A Suggestion for Silent 
Reading 


BULLETIN board fur- 
nishes interesting silent 
reading for the first and second 
grades of the Carbondale, IIli- 
nois, practice school. Upon this 
board, each morning, are writ- 
ten news items which are of 
vital interest to the whole room. 
The children do not need to be 
urged to read what is written. 
They come into the room eager 
to know what is new in their 
little world to-day. The items 
are not read aloud. They are 
not always discussed. The 
teacher discovers indirectly 
whether or not the children 
have mastered this incidental 
reading lesson. Help is given 
by the teacher or other pupils 
where it is needed. Sometimes 
the teacher furnishes the items 
—some information she wishes 
to convey to the children. Some- 
times the children ask to have 
their bits of news published. 
Upon the day of my visit the 
bulletin board read as follows: 
Lucy is much better to-day. 
Cecil lost a tooth last night. 
Hannah May will return 


from her long visit soon. _ 
Jane brought the pussy wil- 
lows for the large vase. 
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The Elimination of “And” 


T first I didn’t realize why the story-telling 

throughout the grades of this particular 
school was so especially attractive. Finally I 
discovered that it was because of the elimination 
of the “and” with which children—and grown- 
ups too—are wont to hitch together all the sen- 
tences of a narrative. Here, when a sentence was 
finished it was ended with a mental period, and 
the new sentence was not introduced by the too- 
often-present “and” or “and then” or “and so.” 
If one of these tried to crop out, it was hastily 
swallowed, showing that there had been training 
in this line. 


The Economy in Good Habits 


[HE children had just gone out for recess, and 

I looked about the empty room. There had 
been cutting going on, and pasting, work with 
sticks, and letter cards, and sand. Floor and 
desks, however, were as clean as if no child had 
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been there that morning. There was not even a 
book lying upon one of those spotless desks; not 
a letter card had fallen to the floor and been over- 
looked. 

Yet not a word had been said about tidying 
up. It had not been necessary. The children did 
not need to be reminded, for neatness had been 
made a habit here. What an economy of time 
and energy! 


Silent Reading 


—— my class into two equal sections and 
gave the class one-half minute to read silently 
a paragraph. At the end of this period all 
books were closed, and a pupil from each section 
told the meaning of the paragraph in his own 
words. The one telling the contents best won a 
score for his side. Other paragraphs were read 
and told in the same way until the lesson was 
completed. The side winning the highest num- 
ber of points in one week has its name and score 
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printed on the “School Page” of the following 
week’s issue of the county paper. 


Clever Homemade Helps 


ISS U. asked her pupils to save their lollipop 

sticks and bring them to her. Some of these 
she used whole, and some she cut in halves with 
a sharp knife. She bought a box of toothpicks 
and a five-cent package of old-fashioned Easter 
egg dyes. She used these dyes to color the 
sticks, the toothpicks and a collection of empty 
spools. She also dyed little white snail shells 
discarded by their former tenants. 

All this material was found a great help in 
teaching colors, counting, and the shaping of de- 
signs like squares, triangles, oblongs, crosses, 
chairs, tables, beds, ete. The shells were strung, 
and they were also used in shaping curved de- 
signs like plain curved lines, circles, ovals, ellip- 
ses, balls, apples, pears, etc. While the children 
were making each of these designs they learned 
its name. 











Geography Poster---Holland 


Show this design to the children and tell them to copy it with paper cuttings and crayons. 
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Seat-Work Suggestions 
By Alice M. Corson 


NE of the problems of teaching primary chil- 
dren is that of providing seat work which 
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2. Make slips having marks 1, 11, 111, etc. 


The children lay number cards to cor- 
respond. 


3. The children may arrange their pegs in 


rows on their desks thus: 
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ten on the blackboard, with their number 
cards. 


8. Give the children half-sheets of drawing 


paper cut diagonally and on these sheets 
have them copy from the blackboard and 












































shall be easily prepared by the teacher, quickly 1 1 color: 

distributed and collected, interesting to the child, 11 11 1 1 1 

simple enough so that the child can achieve sat- 111 111 2 2 2 

isfactory results without supervision, and of the 1111 1111 3 3 3 

greatest possible educational value. With these 4, Write on the blackboard in colors: 4 4 4 

ideas in mind, I am submitting some suggestions, 8 6 2 4 5 5 5 

not original with me but collected from innum- 15 3 10 6 6 6 

erable sources during my years of teaching. The children lay on their desks eight pegs, 9. Make simple combinations of pictures of 

These suggestions I shall group according to the same color as that used on the black- objects. The children copy the pictures and Ww 
the subjects with which they are correlated. board by the teacher in writing the figure. write the combinations under them. 
I. Reading— They proceed in the same way with the re- III. Language— 

1. Give the children slips of paper on which maining figures. 1. The children learn sentence structure by OM] 
have been hectographed or pasted pictures 5. Tell the children to make with their pegs making sentences with their word cards . 
illustrating nouns found in their reading. an army of soldiers marching around Show them that each of their sentences it ei 
Give them cards on which these nouns are their desks by two’s or three’s, according should begin with a capital letter. Give ; ates 
printed and let them sort the word cards, to the number group which they are each one a picture and tell him to make — a 
putting each under the correct picture. studying. all of his sentences about the picture. a os 

2, Tear pages from old readers and let the 6. Write on the blackboard 2-+3, 1-4-2, etc., 2. The children enjoy illustrating their mem- [| short. 
children underline words known. having each figure a different color. The ory gems. Give each child a pattern of a enue 

3. Cut from newspapers advertisements children lay two pegs of the same color one-inch square or a circle cut from card- ordina 
printed in large, bold type. The children as the figure 2, and close to them three board. Tell him to make a frame around } within 
cut out the words known and paste them pegs the same color as the figure 3, and so his paper before drawing his picture. holds 
on oak tag. on. They thus build all the combinations 3. Let the children illustrate their morning | genten 

4. Draw lines dividing the blackboard into that they know. talks by simple pictures—what the March indeed 
sixteen squares. Write a noun from the 7. Let the children make combinations, writ- (Oesdinesh cn tege Abo 
reader in each square. Have the children is full 
fold their papers in sixteen squares and 4 “ 
draw pictures in the proper squares to il- eos 
lustrate the words on the blackboard. ai , 

5. Have the children make, with word cards, M ARCH COLORING C ARD sh ate 
sentences or rhymes written on the black- od a 
board. Later they may make original By- JOHN T. LEMOS have p 
sentences. : 

6. Write directions on the blackboard such Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace, color, - cred 
as, “Draw four red apples. Draw six and mount. Color the bitter root flower as follows: petals, pink; center, yellow; p — 
green trees.” The children draw accord- buds, pink tips, yellow next to stem; leaves, light green. gy $ 
ing to directions. This correlates seat es _ 
work with both reading and arithmetic. , is pe 

7. Write on the blackboard a short story = 
similar to this. “John has two sailboats. I F ° d 9 , d net 
One sailboat is red. One sailboat is white. 

They are on the pond. There are apples WIS Ooms Ways yo Uu eh 
in the red sailboat. There are nuts in the 

white sailboat. John is looking at the wisely seek, - ¥ 
boats. Draw the picture.” — 

8. The children may fold their papers in six- ‘ 
teen squares and illustrate words which -Pive things shoorve a 
they select from their books, writing the lowing: 
words under the pictures. ith Ho 

9. Give the children pegs and let them make Wi Ca re, Ho 
the letters of the alphabet. Of h ke, Ho 

10. Let the children make the alphabet with t ‘ Wi 
letter cards or use the cards to make r W om you aa O ies 
words. i ; 

11. Most schools supply cards on which are whom you speak, tg 
printed phonic “families” ee: with eons 
initial consonants. The children make the . | 
words in the various “families.” A nd how and when, ond bg 

12. Write phonic words on the blackboard. of. thei: 
Have the children fold their papers and them 
draw pictures illustrating the words, as W ere.” Do 
they did with words taken from their ead y¢ 
readers. a 

18. Hectograph pictures of houses. On each ‘oun arithme 
house hectograph a name plate giving the Wu Vy present 
name of the phonic “family” living in that { u\ ¥ _) We the arg 
house. The children find all of the mem- > aA ) WR Ay opinion 
bers of that “family.” known. 

14, If the children are provided with word <3 I Like I 
cards they may put together all words be- the tea 
ginning with the same initial consonant. et \b SS ROOT stateme 

Il. Arithmetic— Yee Gy Le “ope . | the rea; 

1. Make slips having the figures from one to RA pecans eS . » them a 
ten in colors. The children lay pegs of | permitt 
corresponding color and number under the The ma 
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Written Composition in Sixth Grade 
By Mrs. M. L. Brandsmark 


OMEONE has said, “Not failure but low aim 

is crime.” However true this may be in life, 
it scarcely holds true in our school composition 
writing. We shall fare better if we bring our 
aim within the reach of our sixth grade pupils. 
Let us be satisfied when our pupils produce a 
short paragraph of a few clear, concise sen- 
tences free from gross grammatical errors, with 
ordinary words spelled correctly, on a subject 
within their experience. And if this paragraph 
holds the reader’s interest from the opening 
sentence to the final period, we shall be happy 
indeed. 

About what shall he write? The child’s mind 
is full of experiences from his life at home and 
at school, on the playground and on the street, 
which he is eager to relate. These form good 
subjects for his composition. An incident from 
his vacation, stories of his brothers and sisters, 
the care of his pets, his joys, and his troubles 
have points of interest which can be written up 
as creditable compositions. What child has not. 
played an April fool joke or a Halloween 
prank? Here is an opportunity for a clean, con- 
cise paragraph with a point to it—one in which 
it is easy to keep to the topic. 

In our sixth grade many of the pupils have 
some gainful employment or have occasional 
opportunities to earn spending money. They 
are proud to tell of their incomes and of how 
much they are able to do with their money. 
Last year one of our banks offered prizes for 
the best compositions on some phase of thrift. 
These were taken from the children’s own ex- 
periences and brought out such topics as the fol- 
lowing: 


How I Earn My Spending Money 
How I Manage My Income 

How I Earned My First Dollar 
Why I Saved My Money. 


As a reward for having 100% of our class de- 
positors in our school savings bank, our sixth 
grade pupils were taken on a conducted tour 
through the city bank. They came back bub- 
bling over with what they had seen and heard, 
and all were quite ready to write on the phase 
of their visit which had especially interested 
them. 

Do you hear pupils talking among themselves 
and saying, “I just hate geography, but I do like 
arithmetic,” or making similar remarks? This 
presents an opportunity for a composition of 
the argumentative type. Pupils have emphatic 
opinions and are quite willing to let them be 
known. Let pupils write on “One Reason Why 
I Like Reading” or Language, etc. Incidentally 
the teacher may be benefited by their frank 
statements. Several pupils offered as one of 
the reasons why they liked reading that it gave 
them a chance to read aloud when they were 
Permitted to take the spoken parts in a story. 
The mad race for silent reading had given little 
opportunity for oral reading, but that teacher 
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will give more of the desired pleasure next 
year. 

Similarly children enjoy writing of their 
preferences for certain holidays, months or sea- 
sons, and again the subject possessing appeal 
for them, is chosen. 

The child’s love of play is another source 
from which the class may get inspiration for 
compositions. He plays many and_ varied 
games ranging from tag to baseball. To write 
a description of a simple game, and he must 
not attempt to describe the complex, so clearly 
that any child or group of children can play 
the game from his account is no small achieve- 


ment and is one of which he may be justly 
proud. 

Does he have tasks or duties at home? For- 
tunately most children in our school do. “How 


to Build a Fire,” “How to Make a Cake,” “How to 
Care for a Horse,” and “How to Wash Dishes” 
were productive of good compositions, the rest 
of the class being judges as to whether they 
themselves could get results by following these 
explanations. 

Having found something about which to 
write, the teacher must help the pupil to make 
his topic definite. Let the class discuss such a 
list of topics, as: 

A Rainy Day 

My Trip to the Falls 
My Vacation 
Camping 

The teacher must help the pupil to see that 
such subjects lead all around Robin Hood’s 
Barn, and at best will produce a mere catalog- 
ing of events. He must be led to understand 
that he will be able to write a better paragraph 
on: 

Why I Like a Rainy Day 
My Best Fun on a Rainy Day 
Cheated at Play 

Trying to help the pupil make his title attrac- 
tive as well as definite, you may suggest his 
changing “My Disobedience” to “Caught in the 
Act,” “My Experience with a Hen” to “Mr. 
Rooster Got Me,’ “Swimming” to “How I 
Learned to Swim.” 

The next step is now the opening sentence. 
The pupil is likely to begin his paragraph with, 
“Once there was a dog,” or “One day I went 
downtown.” Ask him if there have not always 
been dogs, or if he doesn’t often go downtown. 
There is, then, nothing in either of those sen- 
tences that would lead us to anticipate an in- 
teresting incident to follow. Moreover, open- 
ing sentences similar to those mentioned re- 
quire one or two more sentences to introduce 
the story. There should be a sentence that will 
plunge the reader into the heart of the story 
and make him wonder what is coming next. 
“Our neighbor’s dog does funny tricks,” and 
“As I was going downtown I noticed something 
shining in the grass” are examples of self- 
starters suggestive of interesting incidents on 
which the pupil can write definitely, and give at 
once an idea of what the story is to be about. 
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A good concluding sentence is also impor- 
tant. Samples of compositions that have good 
endings and some with weak or trite endings 
should be put before the class. The teacher 
should help the pupil to cut his story short at 
the psychological point. Children are prone to 
tack on a sentence after they have reached the 
climax. 

The child should be encouraged to give his 
reaction to his experience, and this may often 
appear in the concluding sentence. Children 
have opinions, feelings, and desires, and should 
be encouraged to express them. In a composi- 
tion on “When I Ran Away” the girl finished 
with, “and how disappointed I was to find no 
one had missed me.” In writing of an accident 
to a school window while he was at the bat, a 
boy wrote, “As I sat in the principal’s office ex- 
plaining how it happened, my chum went past 
the door. I felt so ashamed that anyone should 
see me there, for I had never been in a princi- 
pal’s office before.” 

In this grade, the paragraph which the child 
writes should be short, a few sentences only, 
and these may well be short. Some children 
can handle the complex sentence well and 
should be encouraged to do so. But so long as 
pupils hand in paragraphs with sentences 
strung together with and—and—and; or still 
worse without even that symbol of union, the 
teacher’s effort had best be spent in teaching 
the child to write simple sentences in his para- 
graph. To make him see how his jumble 
sounds, the teacher may read to him his para- 
graph in one breath as he has written it in one 
sentence, and he will usually say, “It needs 
some periods.” Then is the time to help him 
place them. Personal conferences with the 
child about his compositions are more fruitful 
of results in creating a desire to improve para- 
graphs than all the red pencil corrections the 
teacher may enter while burning the midnight 
oil. 

While the correcting of compositions does not 
come within the scope of this paper, I wish to 
call attention to the self-criticising that the pu- 
pil should do. “Read it out loud to yourself” is 
a familiar saying in our school. Is it clear? 
Does one step follow another? Is it interest- 
ing to the reader? The pupil should be en- 
couraged to make changes that will help to im- 
prove his work. 

I have found the reward of having composi- 
tions placed on display in the room a strong in- 
centive to work that is good both in thought 
and in general appearance. 

If you have a school paper, you will find your 
pupils eager to make their compositions so in- 
teresting and free from errors that they may 
hope to have them accepted for publication by 
the editor. 

If your pupils are writing interesting com- 
positions having clear and concise sentences, a 
little more willingly and with more pleasure 
than when they came to you, then your labor 
has not been in vain and they are making satis- 
factory progress. 
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Lesson Plans on Great American Cities 
KANSAS CITY 
By M. T. Johnson 


Photos by Anderson Photo Co., Courtesy of Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas City 
TEACHER’S AIM: To present a detailed 
study of Kansas City and the reasons for its 
rapid expansion. 


PUPILS’ MOTIVE: Is Kansas City the “des- 
tined greatest city west of Chicago,” as pre- 
dicted by James J. Hill? 


SUBJECT MATTER: 
Location 
Industries 
Transportation 
People 
Institutions 
History 


PROCEDURE: On a map of the United States 
locate Kansas City. How near the center of the 
country is it? How far is it from another great 
city in Missouri? On what rivers is it situated? 
In the early days before the arrival of the rail- 
roads, how were the sites of settlements chosen? 
Can you explain why a location at the head of a 
river valley might be selected as a favorable site 
for a town? What conditions probably deter- 
mined the choice of sites along the great over- 
land trails? Trace the route over which the early 
pioneers traveled to reach the Southwest. Why 
do you think this location became the starting 
point of the Sante Fé trail? Why do you think 
many early settlements grew up at the junctions 
of rivers? Show that Kansas City’s location at 
the junction of the Kansas and Missouri rivers 
is an advantageous one. 

How does this city rank in population among 
other cities of the country? (Nineteenth.) How 
does it rank in manufacturing? (Thirteenth.) 
Of what significance is the fact that out of 232 
new lines of business established in 1925, 89 were 
manufacturing plants? How does the volume of 
business in Greater Kansas City ($660,000,000) 
compare with that of other manufacturing cities 
you have studied? Show that this great city is 
really made up of two large cities and several 
other incorporated places which are so close to it 
as to be included in a map of “Greater Kansas 
City,” all of them being served by the same 
street-car system. (The estimated population of 
Kansas City, Mo., is 450,000; of Kansas City, 
Kan., 125,000. Independence, Mo., Mount Wash- 
ington, and North Kansas City bring the total 
estimated population of the greater city up to 
approximately 600,000.) 

Show that Kansas City has ready access to a 
variety of raw materials. Prove that the richest 
farm, grazing, and live-stock producing regions 
in the United States are within easy reach of this 
city. Where does the grain for its mills come 
from? The cattle, sheep and hogs for its pack- 
ing plants? The coal, lead, iron, zinc, etc., for 
fuel and power, etc.? 


ET Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


What factors have made Kansas City an im- 
portant live-stock center? How does it rank in 
this respect? What city ranks first? Show 
that Kansas City has ready access to the great 
live-stock regions of the West and Southwest. 
Can you prove that Kansas City’s location gives 
it an advantage in the live-stock industry that is 


cuss the general characteristics of each. What 
can you tell about the Herefords? Discuss the 
fact that Kansas City is known as the “Hereford 
Capital of America.” 

Why is Kansas City an important center in 
the grain and milling industries? Account for 
the fact that it is the greatest winter-wheat 








The Railroad Yards of Kansas City 


possessed by only one or two other centers in the 
United States? What are these centers? Com- 
pare the respective advantages of these three 
live-stock centers. 


What are “stockers” and “feeders”? Can you 
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Interior of Union Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


explain why Kansas City is the largest market 
for cattle that are returned to the country for 
feeding and breeding? What are the prospects 
that Kansas City will ever become the first live- 
stock center in the United States? Name all of 
the different breeds of cattle you know. Dis- 


market in the world. Discuss the fact that Kan- 
sas City flour and grist mill products amounted 
to $50,726,000 in 1925. How does this amount 
compare with the value of products in other 
milling centers of the United States? What two 
cities in the United States rank ahead of Kansas 
City in flour-milling? 

Why is Kansas City a great wholesale dis- 
tribution center for the Southwest? Of what 
importance is the fact that the largest single 
class of wholesale trade consists of hay, grain, 
and straw? Can you explain why this city stands 
first as a yellow pine market? 


Discuss the following important facts: 


*Kansas City ranks— 


first as a primary winter wheat market. 
first as a market for stocker and feeder cattle. 
first in distribution of lumber. 

first as a hay market. 

second as a horse and mule market. : 
second as a meat-packing center. 

third in flour production. 

third as a grain market. 

third in manufacture of soap. 

fifth in grain elevator capacity. 

siath in post-office receipts. 

tenth in bank clearings. 


Why has this city been called “the nerve cen- 
ter of western transportation”? Why do you 
think the great railroad builder, James J. Hill, 
once said: “Kansas City is the destined great- 
est city west of Chicago, holding an unapproached 
supremacy of resources and opportunity”? Can 
you show that Kansas City owes its existence 
and its transportation facilities to its position 
at the confluence of two rivers? 

How many of the thirteen trunk line railroads 
entering Kansas City can you name? Trace their 
routes. How many of the thirteen subsidiary 
lines can you name? What regions do these lines 


*The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, Mo. 
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One of Kansas City’s Great Industrial Plants 
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tap? What do you learn from the fact that 200 
passenger trains arrive and leave the Union 
Station daily? Why is Kansas City sometimes 
called a “railroad gateway to the Southwest’? 

Explain why the Missouri River was once the 
great channel of commerce to the West. What is 
meant by the statement that Kansas City became 
the “breaking point” for the traffic west and 
southwest? Why were the railroads built along 
the river valleys rather than across the rolling 
uplands? 

Why do the people of Kansas City have a great 
interest in the development of river traffic? 
What interesting facts can you relate concern- 
ing the early steamboating days on the Missouri 
River? How will the grain growers of the West 
profit by river transportation for their crops? 
Why is river transportation cheaper than rail 
transportation? 

Why does Kansas City claim the title of 
“Financial Capital of the Southwest”? What 
states do you suppose are served by Kansas City 
banks? Missouri is the only state in the Union 
having two Federal Reserve Banks. Why do 
you suppose a Federal Reserve Bank was lo- 
cated at Kansas City? Show that this city is the 
logical industrial, trade and financial center of 
western Missouri, western Arkansas, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Oklahoma, north- 
ern Texas, and northern New Mexico. Of what 
importance is the fact that this city has seventy- 
one national and state banks and_ trust 
companies? 

Discuss the fact that over 90% of the citizens 
of Kansas City are American born. What facts 
can you learn about the educational, social, and 
other advantages offered by Kansas City? What 
can you learn about the parks, boulevards, and 
public buildings of this city? Do you think it 
a desirable city in which to live? Why? 

What kind of government has it? Do you 
think that the city manager plan will prove a 
benefit? This plan became effective April 10, 
1926. What other cities are governed by a city 
manager? What distinctive features will be 
comprised in this plan? 

What interesting facts can you tell about the 
early history of Kansas City? Picture mentally 
the site of this city as it must have looked in 
1764, Why do you suppose the Missouri Fur 
Company chose this location for one of their 
warehouses? Why is the “Santa Fé Trail” a 
big name in the history of this city? 

Discuss the fact that William Bicknell in 1821 
and Augustus Starrs in 1824 trekked across the 
prairie to Santa Fé, New Mexico, with a train 
of pack mules and made small fortunes on their 
loads of merchandise. Show how this business 
built up the steamboat traffic and made West- 
port Landing, now Kansas City, the greatest 
shipping point on the Missouri River. Describe 
early scenes on the busy wharves of this place. 
Of what importance was the building of the Han- 
nibal railroad bridge in 1869? How did this 
event mark the end of the old “covered wagon” 
days? 


SUMMARY: Make a list of important facts 
to be remembered about Kansas City, as brought 
out in the foregoing discussion. 


CONCLUSION: What are the possibilities 
that Kansas City may fulfill the prediction of 
James J. Hill as given under “Pupils’ Motive”? 
— children to discuss this statement 
reely, 


NOTE: The Chamber of Commerce of Kansas City, 
Mo., is willing to send additional material on that city to 
ers who desire it for use in the classroom. No at- 
tempt will be made to supply enough for individual pu- 
pils. The teacher herself should make the request, men- 
tioning NorMaL INSTRUCTOR AND PRimaRY PLANS. 


The Punctuation Party 
By Eva Joor Williams 


(THESE little punctuation rhymes helped our 
eighth graders to master the various punctua- 
tion rules given in their English. Each pupil 
had a composition book, using one side only of 
the paper. On the first page was written THE 
PUNCTUATION PARTY. The next page held the 
picture of Peter Period. This gentleman was 
supposed to be a prim, proper old fellow, and the 
boys and girls searched the magazines until they 
found a picture that agreed with their idea of 
him. Below his likeness was written the rhyme 
suitable to him. The next page contained rules 
for the period, each being illustrated by an exam- 
ple cut from a paper or magazine. 

Next came Charley Comma. He was a roguish 
young fellow. His rules and examples followed. 
Susie Semicolon was a sweet, gentle-looking little 
girl. Clorinda Colon was a precise, stern-faced 
spinster. And so the characters moved on until 
all were represented, with the appropriate rules 
and examples. ’ 

The pupils took great interest in looking for 
the different pictures and in “swapping” when 
they were oversupplied with certain personages. 
They also helped one another in finding examples, 
some of which were very hard to run down. We 
found reports of Congressional speeches useful 
for brackets. 

When all was finished—and it was a long task, 
filling many spare moments—the books were 
covered with cretonne and the name pasted on 
like a label, THE PUNCTUATION PARTY. The cre- 
tonne made the booklets very pretty. Some girls 
took special care, too, in mounting the pictures 
inside, cutting out the figures and pasting 
each on an oblong mat of wall paper. This gave 
them a picture-like effect. 

Perhaps some other eighth graders might en- 
joy our Punctuation Party. 


Precise old Peter Period 
Prepared to give a party; 

He called the Functuation folks, 
Who found a welcome hearty. 


First came cute Charley Comma, 
Who was always cutting capers; 

He did more tricks than you could read 
In all the comic papers. 


Next came dear Susie Semicolon, 
So gentle, sweet, and shy 

That Charley stared and stared at her 
While love shone in his eye. 


But Miss Clorinda Colon 
(An old maid, as you see) 
Made Susie come and sit by her, 
As prim as prim could be. 


Emmy Exclamation was 
A very sportive flapper; 

She “oh’d” and “ah’d” all o’er the place! 
Clorinda wished to slap her! 


And then old Quintus Question Mark— 
A lawyer, all could see— 

Quizzed every guest with queries till 
All heads were quite dizee! 


The dazzling widow, Daisy Dash, 
For Peter set her cap. 

Clorinda eyes her with disdain— 
Jealous a bit, mayhap! 


Healthy Hannah Hyphen 
Is Daisy’s country cousin; 
Except in dress, resemblances 
You will find by the dozen. 


This querulous pair of quarrelsome twins— 
Quotation Marks we call ’em— 


Always join in what is said; 
Sometimes you'd like to maul ’em! 


The Brackets are the Newly-Weds— 
Just home from their honeymoon; 
They seek a quiet corner and 
Begin to spoon and spoon and spoon! 


The cook, Amanda Apostrophe, 
Has “taking” ways and skilful; 

She steals poor Peter’s groceries; 
Dishonest she and wilful! 


Pierre nd Paul Parenthesis 
Are waiters from far “Paree”; 

They pilfer lots of silverplate, 
And slip guests’ jewelry! 


So now the guests have all arrived; 
They sit around the table; 

And as old Peter pays the bill, 
They gobble all they’re able! 


Painless Preparation for Examinations 
By Elizabeth Sturges 


Thurston Preparatory School, Pittsburg, Pa. 


AVE you ever thought how little incentive a 

pupil might feel when the teacher says, 
“This week we are going to start to review for 
examinations”? This year I tried a new plan, 
and our entire review work was done in the form 
of a project, without the dreaded examinations 
even being mentioned. 

One or two pupils had recently built new 
homes, so we decided to build a house. A num- 
ber brought pictures of houses, and we voted on 
the one we wanted to build. We pasted this on a 
large sheet of white cardboard, which we lettered, 


THIS IS THE HOUSE THE SIXTH GRADE BUILT 


First of all we drew some of the rooms to scale, 
Then we chose a picture of our living room, and 
had a set of papers with problems all concerning 
that room. This involved measurement, as we 
had to figure on molding and baseboard, also 
square measure, since the hardwood floor was to 
be laid at so much per square foot. In painting 
the kitchen we had another chance to use our 
knowledge of square measure. In figuring on 
curtains and draperies for the bedroom we had 
practice in fractions and decimals. Some of the 
furniture being bought at a sale, percentage and 
discount were put into practice. 

As we proceeded we wrote the following verses, 
which we printed below the pictures: 


This is the House 
Of green and white. 

The Sixth Grade has found it 
A great delight. 


This is the Living Room 
All complete 
That always looked 
So tidy and neat, 
In the house that the Sixth Grade built. 


This is the Kitchen 
So spotless and clean— 
A prettier Kitchen 
Never was seen 
Than that in the house the Sixth Grade built. 


This is a Bedroom - 
Large and bright, 
With plenty of windows 
For air and light, 
In the house the Sixth Grade built. 


We put up the set of papers relating to a room 
beside the appropriate picture. One can readily 


see how effective our poster was when finished, 
as well as how easily our review work was done. 
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A Sixth-Grade Project 
By Mrs. H. J. DeQuick 


First Ward Grammar School, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
ProJECT: A Paper Bureau of Information. 
DESCRIPTION: My project began with the 

story method of approach. I read to the chil- 
dren some literature on trees. This was done 
during the English and Reading periods. We 
talked about trees and brought out a number of 
reasons why we should protect them. 

For the assignment the second day, I divided 
the class into six groups, for an oral English 
lesson. Each group was to talk on the subject 
assigned it. 

Group I.—The forest and the forest industries. 

Group II.—What food products do we get from 
the forests? 

Group III,—What are the forest districts of 
the United States? (Each district was develop- 
ed by using the following outline) : 

1. Name of district. 

2. Location and extent of district. 

3. Species. 

» 4 Method of lumbering used and descrip- 
tion of methods. (This was developed in 
the form of a story of a lumber camp.) 


This was a strong group and the sub-divisions 
were assigned to individuals. 

Group 1V.—What young people can do, es- 
pecially the Boy Scouts, to protect the trees. 

Group V.—Make a list and discuss the variety 
of uses to which we put lumber. 

Group VI.—(a) What fibers are furnished by 
the forests? (b) How do we secure paper from 
the forests? 


At the close of the recitation we discussed as 
a whole the different things received from trees. 
I suggested that we take a vote on the most popu- 
lar uses of the forest. The class gave every ex- 
pression of approval. The vote was taken and 
“Paper” won. 

I asked the children if they would like to learn 
how paper is made, beginning with the tree in 
the forest and tracing its development step by 
step to the finished product. This suggestion 
aroused a great deal of interest. One boy said, 
“After we work it out we can pass it on to the 
other grades.” At this, more interest was man- 
ifested. Teamwork developed. 

I suggested to the class that they make a list 
of titles suitable for our project on the paper in- 
dustry. 

During the first period the next day thirty 
names were written on the board. (Every child 
suggested a title.) The vote was taken. “A 
Paper Bureau of Information” won. 

At the Industrial Art period each child worked 
out an original idea of just how he thought the 
Bureau should be constructed. The idea chosen 
was one in the form of a panel. On this panel 
were to be illustrated the various steps in the 
production of paper, from the untouched forests 
to the rolls of the finished paper in the mill. 
The following steps were represented: 

(1) The Forest. (2) The Hauling of the 
Pulp. (3) Cut-up Room. (4) Barking Room, 
showing the conveyor. (5) Grinding Room, 
showing wood grinder. (6) Sulphite Digestor. 
(7) Wet Machine. (8) Beaters. (9) Screening 
Pulp. (10) Paper Machine. (11) Wet End of 
Paper Machine. (12) Dry End of Paper Ma- 
i (183) Cutting Paper. (14) Interior of a 

ill. 

Material may be obtained from the U. 8S. 
Bureau of Forestry, Washington, D. C., and from 
various paper mills, the names and addresses of 
which may be easily secured from local paper 
dealers. 


A Fifth-Grade Geography Project 
By Clara Childs 


(To be correlated with history and English and used 
in teaching the seven groups of states in the United 
States.) 

THE QUESTION: In what part of the United 
States is it best for a certain immigrant from 
Europe to settle? 


The forty-eight states in the United States be- 
ing divided into seven groups, the class should be 
divided, also, into seven groups. To each group 
of pupils should be assigned one of the groups of 
states. By a brief discussion the preferences 
might be ascertained and the membership of the 
different groups thus determined. 





Next the teacher informs the class that at the 
appropriate time she is going to assume the role 
of an immigrant newly arrived in New York 
from some country in Europe. She will not dis- 
close at this time what country she has selected to 
come from nor her trade or profession. This in- 
formation will be written and sealed in an envel- 
ope to be opened later. 

What each group is to do, is to set to work at 
once to secure all the information possible in re- 
gard to the group of states assigned and to prac- 
tice to present this information in such a way as 
to interest the immigrant and, if possible, per- 
suade her that that section of the country is the 
best in which to make her home. Each group 
should organize and work for two or three weeks 

(Continued on page 100) 
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MARCH BLACKBOARD CALENDAR 
‘ By JOHN T. LEMOS 


UR calendar for March is based on the beautiful Trumpet Vine found in the state of Kentucky. 

Here it grows profusely, and was chosen by popular vote as Kentucky’s state flower. 
however, by formal action of the state legislature, the golden rod was made the official state flower. 

This calendar may be copied free-band on the blackboard, or transferred by means of a panto- 
In coloring the design, outline the flowers with a dark red chalk. Next fill in the main part 
of the flower with strokes of orange-red. On the left-hand side of the flower add a few high-light 
touches of yellow. The buds should be filled in with deep yellow. 

The leaves and the seed pod are to be filled in with strokes of yellow-green. 
blue-green on the shadow side of the seed pod and make the vein lines on the leaves in blue-green. 

The calendar itself may be lettered in white, cream, or any similar color that carries well. 

Give the pupils various colors of toned paper and let them copy the sketch in water colors or co!- 
If the pupils are in the lower grades it would be a good plan to furnish them hecto- 
graph copies of this calendar to fill in with color. 

If these calendars are saved each month they can be fastened together with colored cord to make 


STATE FLOWER OF KENTUCKY 





In 1926, 


Add some touches of 
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Ribbon Dental Cream. 


For fifteen years teachers throughout the world have 
used Colgate classroom helps. Many have written to 
tell us how easy it is to teach children the importance 
of clean teeth with these helps. 


Cut-outs. “Alice in Creamland.” 
They interest all pupils of primary grades. 


A wall chart showing tooth structure. 
(one to a school) 





Small Chart showing tooth structure. 


Ribbon Dental Cream is gentle enough in its action’ Trial sizes and one 10c size of Ribbon 
to be used by children of all ages. Yet it is so thorough Dental Cream. 
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Our Friends in Holland 
By Marion Mitchell Walker 
SCENE 


If possible, have a green latticework 
or fence across the back of the stage. 
Make windmill wheels by nailing two 





laths together at right angles. Then 
make the fans of brown cardboard | 
veined with black, and tack these to the | 
laths. A boy hides behind the wall, | 
back of each wheel, and turns the wheel | 
when so designated in the playlet. 


CHARACTERS 
MILKMAIDS: Gretchen, Marna, and 
Betje (Bét’'yuh). These girls, dressed 


in typical Dutch costumes, carry shiny, 
new milk pails. Wooden shoes are hard 
to get, but very good looking ones can 
be made by putting white socks on 
right over the shoes, and rolling the 
tops down. If the white socks are 
dipped in coffee they will have more of 
a wooden look. 

DutcH CLEANSER GirLS—Three girls 
dressed like the girl on the Dutch 
Cleanser box. Each carries a yard- 
stick, or pointer. 

GIRLS WITH DoLtts—Three little girls | 
carrying dolls dressed in Dutch cos- | 
tume. One doll cries. 

FLaGc Boys—One Dutch boy carrying 
Dutch flags. These may be made from 
bunting or crepe paper. 

A Dutcu BouquET—Three little girls 
whose full skirts are the color of their 
respective flowers. Each carries a pot- 
ted flower. 

Several boys and girls for “customs” 
and recitations, and to turn the wind- 
mill wheels. 

When a child has finished his recita- 
tion, he takes his place at either side of 
the stage near the back. Some of the 
smaller children can sit on the floor be- 
neath the windmill wheels. This group 
makes up the chorus. 





I—RECITATION 


What land is this that seems to be 
A mingling of the land and sea? 
This land of sluices, dikes and dunes? 
This water net that tessellates 
The landscape? This unending maze 
Of gardens, through whose latticed 
gates 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gaze, 
Where in long summer afternoons 
The sunshine, softened by the haze, 
Comes streaming down as through a 
screen? 
* * tk * * * 
And over all and everywhere, 
The sails of windmills sink and soar, 
Like wings of seagulls on the shore. 
Longfellow. 


(During the last three lines the 
wheels slowly turn.) 
II—Sonca 


Dutch Cleanser Girls “klomp” on- 
to the stage. Each speaks a verse, and 
they join in the following verses sung 
to the tune of “Yankee Doodle.” 

We are the Old Dutch Cleanser Girls, 

You see us every day, ma’am, 


With caps and aprons white as snow, 
We’d rather work than play, ma’am. 





| We 
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Chorus— 
Hear our 
klomp! 
You’ll find us always happy; 
Hear our sticks go thump! 
thump! 
Our work is quick and snappy. 


shoes go klomp! klomp! 


thump! 


scrub we scrub our 
shoes, 
We even scrub our cattle, 
And when we find a dirty spot 


We put up quite a battle. 


our floors, 


We'll clean your house up spick and 
span, 
With all our might and main, ma’am, 
And you'll like us so well, we know, 
You'll call on us again, ma’am. 


III—DutcH Customs 


a. We are going to tell you about 
some of our Dutch customs that may 
seem queer to you. We always leave 
our shoes outside the door. Oh, yes! 
we are very, very clean. If you were 
walking down our street, or skating 
down one of our canals, and saw a 
great heap of wooden shoes outside a 
door, you might be pretty sure that you 
were passing a schoolhouse. And you 
may be sure that the shoes are cleaned, 
too! Indeed, we have ‘to scrub them 
with soap and water. In our homes we 
often have nails up near the roof where 
we hang our shoes. Of course, we do 
not call them our shoes. We speak of 
our “klompen.” 

b. My name is Hans. I have never 
lived on the land in my life. My fa- 
ther owns a canal boat and that is our 
home. He carries cheese on his boat, 
taking it to the big storehouses in the 
city. I love our house boat. I call to 
the children as we ride by, some of 
them on the land, and some in other 
boats. When we get to the city of 
Amsterdam, and my father is unload- 


Songs, Plays and Recitations 


ing the cheese, I go ashore and play 
there. Sometimes I watch Father throw 
the cheese to his helpers. You should 
see how fast they can work! I like the 
Edam cheese best because of its red 
color. 

c. In Holland the storks build their 
nests on the housetops, and the people 
are glad to have them there. They say 
that the storks bring them good luck. 
People love them because they destroy 
the reptiles that break down and under- 
mine the dikes. You see the storks 
wading about the canals and ditches, 
poking their heads away down into the 
mud, looking for frogs and snakes. 
When there are little storks in the 
nests, the children sing: 


Stork, stork, fly away, 
Stand not on one leg to-day, 
Thy dear mate sits in her nest, 
With the little ones at rest. 


IV—THE KNITTING GIRLS 


Enter the Knitting Girls. Each girl 
speaks a verse. All join in “Clickety- 
click! the needles say,” and make be- 
lieve they are knitting during this cho- 
rus. Needles set in at the top of a 
finished sock may be used. 


Oh, no one stays idle in Holland, 
We waste neither time nor land, 
And even little girls like us 
Are knitting on every hand. 


Clickety-click the needles say! 
Clickety-clack! our tongues hold sway, 
Round and round turn the windmills 


gay, 
And they do it all for Holland. 


You see our big shoes are quite heavy, 
And so that our feet won’t get sore, 
We knit our homemade heavy stockings 
And then we keep knitting some more. 





Clickety-click! etc. 





Dutch Song 
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3. Dirt and dust—now they wouldn’t dare 
4. Lit - tle Dutch girl and lit-tle Dutch boy, Though you live across the sea, 
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Though you live across the sea, 
Ca -nalsand wind - mills too; 
By Dutch boy or girl be seen, 
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Lit - tle Dutch boy and lit-tle Dutch 








Your land is guarded by great big dykes, 


Lit - tle Dutch boy and lit-tle Dutch girl, 


I hope you'll be friends with me. 
The an-gry sea can’t get through. 
You sweep and dust and polishand scrub, Till all a-round you is clean. 


girl, 


I hope you'll be friends with me. 
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V—RECITATION 


(By a boy carrying a flag) 


Hurrah for the flag of our country! 
The land below the sea, 

The land of dikes and waterways, 
The land where we love to be. 


Our flag is red and white and blue, 
The same as your own flag’s hue, 
But instead of the stars we have just 

bands, 
One red, one white, one blue. 


So hurrah for the flag of our country! 
The loveliest ever seen. 

Hurrah for its friends in every land, 
And hurrah for our noble Queen! 


VI—MoreE Customs oF HoLLANpD 


a. When you go to call upon a Dutch 
lady she is never surprised to see you, 
Can you guess why? She has a mirror 
placed just outside her window, so 
that she can see you before she goes to 
the door. This gives her a chance to 
have her dainty white cap and kerchief 
arranged nicely. When you get indoors 
you will wonder where the beds are, 
They are cupboard beds built in the 
walls. No wonder the Dutch people 
can have their houses neat and clean, 
with the beds tucked out of sight and 
the shoes hung up on the wall! 

b. In America you announce grief by 
placing crepe or flowers upon your 
doors. In Holland we announce our 
joy. When a home welcomes a new 
baby you will see a cushion on the door. 
If the cushion is red you will know that 
the new baby is a boy. If the child isa 
girl, the cushion will be blue. Rich 
people have satin cushions. Poor fam- 
ilies may have only strings of colored 
yarn. 

c. If you should call upon your little 
Holland friends about December fifth 
you would find them very much excited. 
December sixth is St. Nicholas Day. 
The children do not hang up their stock- 
ings on St. Nicholas Eve, but the faith- 
ful wooden shoes are placed by the 
stove. Many a fat carrot or choice 
wisp of hay is tucked into these shoes 
for jolly St. Nick to give to his white 
horses that carry him from house to 
house. The good little girls and boys 
receive just about what they wish for 
—dolls, skates, beads, ete. But the 
poor child who has been very naughty, 
receives only a bundle of switches. Can 
you guess what they are for? 


VII—Sonc—THE SLEEPY TULIPS 


(The music to this song may be 
found in Churchill-Grindell Song Book 
No. VI.) 

Each evening tulips close their eyes, 

When the dew begins to fall. 

I wonder if they really sleep, 

They stand so straight and tall. 


I couldn’t sleep if I stood up— 
A soft white bed holds me, 
But all day long I run and play, 
While tulips rest, you see. 
VITI—Hotuanp MILKMAIDS 


These three girls each speak a verse. 








(Continued on page 72) . 





In the chorus, “I am Gretchen” is sp 
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T may be a pretty little girl, with listless, un- 
interested eyes—or a boy whose perversity 
tries you sorely . . . certainly, at one time or 

another, every teacher has her experiences with 
backward children. 


What a perplexing problem they are. You try 
kindly coaching. And it fails to help. You try dis- 
ciplinary measures, which likewise fail of the purpose. 
And then, perhaps, having done everything you 
could, you throw up -your hands and decide that — 
“once backward, always backward”. And you let 
it go at that. 


Certainly you aren’t to blame for the children’s 
backwardness! But . . . did it ever occur to you that 
the children aren't to blame either? 


No child can develop properly —no child can have 
full mental alertness —when it is insufficiently nour- 
ished. And nutrition experts tell us that this is the 
trouble with the majority of backward children. They 
go further. They tell us that one out of every three 
children today suffers from malnutrition. An appall- 
ing state of affairs, indeed! 


There is only one way to combat the menace of 
malnutrition. And that is to see that the children 
receive the proper nourishment —that their bodies 
receive daily, and in correct proportion, a variety of 
vital elements necessary for normal physical vigor 
and normal mentality. 


The educational world has been quick to grasp at 
this solution of the problem: All over the country, 
school boards are instituting hot lunches, and classes 
in nutrition. Thousands of teachers take advantage of 
every opportunity to tell their pupils what to eat — 
and why. A wise movement —this. One that bids 
fair to overcome much of the malnutrition now pre- 
valent, and help greatly all the listless, backward 
children subject to it. 

Proper nourishment doesn’t depend merely upon 


the amount of food. It depends upon the proper kind 
of food. For the child’s daily diet those foods should 


- 


to help the 


backward child? 


be selected which contribute the most in vital, 
health-building elements. 


Grape-Nuts is highly commended by nutrition ex- 
perts. A single portion of this delicious food, served 
with milk or cream, provides more varied nourish’ 
ment than many a hearty meal. Grape-Nuts is made 










Grape-Nuts is one ofthe Post 
Health Products, which in- 
clude also Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
Post’s Bran Flakes and Post's 
Bran Chocolate. 
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of wheat and malted barley, two of Nature’s most 
healthful grains. It contributes to the body dextrins, 
maltose and other carbohydrates, producing heat and 
energy. It provides iron for the blood; phosphorus 
for teeth and bones; protein for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of 
the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking process 
which makes it easily digestible. And it is a crisp 
food —a food you like to chew well. Dental authori- 
ties agree that proper chewing is most important, 
since it gives the teeth and gums the exercise they 
must have to remain sound and healthy. 


You need this helpful food, too 


Most people eat an insufficient breakfast. Yet, fol- 
lowing as it does the long fast of the night —it is 
most important that breakfast gives your body the 
necessary amount of nourishment. 


Try Grape-Nuts for breakfast tomorrow. Enjoy its 
delicious flavor —its tangy crispness. And benefit by 
the vital elements it supplies to your body. Having 
tried it yourself, you will better be able to tell your 
pupils of its many advantages. Your grocer sells 
Grape-Nuts. Or we will gladly send you a supply, 
free. Just tear out the coupon. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! |; 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together 
with “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director 
of Cornell Medical College. | ; 


i | Postum Cerrar Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, | 





812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 





In Canada, address Canaan Postum Czrzat Company, Lto. | i 























ken by Gretchen, as she points to her- | 
self with a little bow. Marna and 
Betje, in turn, do likewise. They join 
in reciting the remainder of the “cho- 
rus” until they come to “First comes 
Gretchen,” etc., when the pointing and 
bowing are repeated. 


We are little Holland milkmaids, 
Fond of work and games; 
But, by way of introduction, 
You must learn our names. 


I am Gretchen! I am Marna! I am 
Betje! See? 
Three milkmaids from far-off Hol- 
land, 


Ciean as clean can be. 
When the cows come home at eve- 
ning, 
By the Zuyder Zee, 
First comes Gretchen! 
Marna! 
Then comes Betje! 


then comes 
See? 


Milk and cheese and sweet fresh butter, 
From our good cows come; 

Do you wonder that we love to 
Have them in our home? 


I am Gretchen, etc. 


IX—A DutTcH BOUQUET 


Tulip— 

Pretty little yellow tulips, 
Nodding in the breeze; 

Making this a spot of beauty 
Underneath the trees. 

Tulips come from far-off Holland, 
And when spring days come, 

Don’t you think they must get lone- 

some 

For their far-off home? 


Hyacinth— 

Bells of pink and bells of white, 
Bells of purple, too, 

Bells with tiny hearts of gold, 
Bringing spring to you. 

Filling all the air with fragrance, 
Calling sweet and clear: 

“Spring is come! Air so sweet! 
Hyacinths are here!” 


Rose— 
Roses of red in the early spring sun- 
shine, 
Roses of pink by the old garden 
wall, 
Roses of white ’neath our mother’s 
own window. 
Roses in June-time are sweetest of 
all. 
Roses in England, roses in Ireland, 
Roses in other lands far o’er the 
foam, 
All calling lovingly far o’er the wa- 
ter,— 
Gold-hearted roses that call Hol- 
land “home.” 


X—DutTcH DoLis 
First— 
See my pretty new Dutch Dolly, 
Sweet as she can be, 
Kind St. Nick left her in my shoe, 
Wasn’t he good to me? 


Second— 
See my dolly’s clean white apron, 
And her dress so blue, 
New white cap and cheeks like roses, 
Hark! she'll cry for you. (Doll 
cries.) 


Third— 
My doll came from Amsterdam, 
Away down by the sea, 
Father brought her on his boat, 





*Specially for me. 
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(All three little girls sing the fol- Little bird babies have all gone to 


lowing to the tune of “Rock-a-bye, Ba- sleep; 
by,” as they sway with their dolls.) Storks on the rooftops will guard, do 
Hush-a-bye, baby, and pray do not not fear, 


Hush-a-bye baby! Hush-a-bye, dear! 


Little Toy Land of the Dutch 


Anon. KatuarRiInE Coney SMITH 
Moderato 


weep, 
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1. A - way, ’way off, ’cross the seas and such, Lies the lit-tle flat land of the 
2. Where the little toy hous - es stand in a row, And the dog carts clat - ter-ing 


‘ 


Dutch, Dutch, Dutch! Where the green toy meadowsstretch off tothe sea, With a 
past them go! | Where the milk cans shine in the shin- i -est way, And the 


ft 


lit - tle ca - nal wherea fence ought to be! Where the wind-mills’ arms go 
house-maidsscrub, scrub, scrub all day, Where dykes keep out the 


the 
h, that 


round, round, round, And sing to the cows with a 


I i - y sound; 
rag-ing sea, And shut in the land as co-zy as 


can be: 
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storks live up in the chimney top, And the wood-en shoes go plop! 


lit-tle toy land, I Be, Dutch. 


like it much, That prim little, trim Fitetle: land of 
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XI—RECITATION 
Far over the water so blue and deep, 
The little Dutch babies are going to 
sleep; 
Bright yellow tulips are nodding their 
heads, 
And fluffy young ducks are safe in 
their beds, 
While slowly the windmills go whirling 
around, 
Go whirling around — go whirling 
around. 
(Wheels turn as last two lines of each 
stanza are given.) 


Far over the water the sails are furled, 

And the stars peep out on a sleepy 
world; 

The moo-cows moo softly beneath the 
trees, 

And the white sheep drowse in the 
evening breeze, 

While slowly the windmills go whirling 

around, 

whirling around, go _ whirling 

around. 


Go 


Far over the water comes down the 
night. 

Fading and fading the silver light; 

While storks in their nests stand white 
and tall, 

And over the tree-tops the shadows 
fall. 

While softly the windmills go whirling 
around, 

Go whirling around, go _ whirling 
around. 

Ella Broes van Heekeren. 

This last speaker stands at one side 
of the stage while reciting. When she 
is through, she keeps her place, and 
joins the chorus in singing “Hush-a- 
bye, baby, and pray do not weep, etc.,” 
while once more the windmills turn 
and the curtain drops. 

NOTE: Some songs that would add 
much to this program are Holland’s Na- 
tional Song, and, in Churchill-Grindell 
Song Book No. 5, the following: “Land 
of the Wooden Shoe”; “Holland Maids”; 
“Holland Skating Song.” 


Come and Tell Me 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


(A duet number for two girls, one an American 
schoolgirl, the other in costume of a Holland wo- 
man. Tune: “Reuben and Rachel.”) 
SCHOOLGIRL— 

Come and tell me, Holland woman, 
Why this water in a tub? 


HOLLANDER— 
’Tis to clean the floors and windows, 
Every day we scrub, scrub, scrub. 


SCHOOLGIRL— 
Come and tell me, Holland woman, 
Why with brush and broom you've 
scrubbed. 


HOLLANDER— 
’Tis the way we do in Holland, 
For the pavement must 
scrubbed. 


SCHOOLGIRL— 
Come and tell me, Holland woman, 
Why your brass plates show n0 
rust. 


HOoLLANDER— 
All a Holland housewife plans on 
Is to fight the dirt and dust. 


ScHOOLGIRL— 
May I tell you, Holland woman, 
That you make a splendid wife? 


HOLLANDER— 
That is what I live and plan for, 
Every minute of my life! 
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your protection 


For 
ATTENTION cannot be receiving @ Bret uatiy 
called too often to the gradually being placed on 
fact that approximately iraut™ produce tehe 
one-third of the school embers, J the National 
children throughout the tion. 


country suffer from malnutrition. 

It is therefore highly important that 
every means be taken to correct this de- 
plorable condition. And, of course, the 
means lie simply and entirely in a diet 
which will destroy the disease producing 
germs which form in the intestinal tract. 

“Intestinal putrefaction is the chief 
cause of ill health among civilized com- 
munities to-day, and the most successful 
remedy is a scientific dietary including 
the use of lactic ferments.” 

That statement was made by Dr. 
Charles Reinhardt of London, England, 
who wrote “One Hundred and Twenty 
Years of Life” following long study. He 
found in Bulgaria, less than two decades 
ago, that one in every thousand persons 
was living to be 100 years old or over. 
Out of a population of less than 3,000,000 
more than 3,000 were centenarians. 
What was the cause? He attributed it to 
the lactic ferments in the “Yahourt” 
which forms a principal part of their 
daily diet. 

The very same lactic ferments teem in 
Sauerkraut and Sauerkraut juice as has 
been proved by Metchnikoff and other 
scientists. 

But Sauerkraut even more than “Ya- 
hourt” is rich in many other elements be- 
sides lactic ferments which keep the in- 
testinal tract free from disease producing 
germs. It has lime and the mineral salts 
which make the bone structure hard and 
the teeth sound; it has iron on which the 
blood largely depends for its important 
functions; it has the vitamines which are 
the growth substances so essential to de- 
velopment and health. 

School teachers everywhere are learning 
these truths and are proving a great fac- 
tor in healthier, happier childhood by dis- 
tributing the booklet “Sauerkraut as a 
Health Food” to their pupils. 


This booklet, while it quotes many 
authorities on proper diet as it relates to 
health, also gives 49 delicious recipes for 
serving Sauerkraut, which is fast becom- 
ing one of the Nation’s most popular 
dishes because it is a wholesome tasteful 
food, as well as a most healthful one. And 
because it is so economical in cost. 

We will be glad to send teachers as 
many of these booklets as they can judi- 
ciously use. Send in the coupon. 


15 


THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS’ 


Cents Worth of Sauerkraut 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Persons 


ASSOCIATION Clyde, Ohio 
Send for this 
Interesting Booklet F REE 
The National Kraut Packers’ Association, 
lyde, io | 
| ne copies of 
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[ tom! free booklet, “Sauerkraut as a Health 
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Spring’s Arrival 
By Estella M. Scharf 


I met a merry little breeze 
As it went gaily by, 

I heard it whisper to the trees, 
“Lo! Spring is coming nigh.” 


Then bending low, I heard it say 
To the sleeping flower beds, 
“Awake! Awake! Spring’s on the 
way, 
Come, raise your dainty heads.” 


Then o’er the meadows swift it flew, 
This little madcap breeze, 
Arousing every flower it knew 
And waking all the trees. 





You, too, like so many other Teachers— 
May have a Pay Check— 
When your regular pay check becomes 






Until at last the whole wide earth 
Was clad in garments fair, 
And Spring itself had given birth 


To blossoms everywhere. 
inadequate— 


Due to Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 
That’s what the T.C. U. is for— 


Pussy Willows 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Down by the river the willows are 
shaking 
Soft little pussies right out of their 
beds; 
All the gray catkins will soon be awak- 
ing, 


It’s your Company—organized and conducted 
for Teachers—to help take care of your extra 
expenses during the occasional periods of mis- 
fortune that every Teacher is certain to expe- 


Sitting on twigs and a-nodding their 
__ heads; oe rience at times. 
Sitting in rows and wearing their mit- 
tens, 
Furry and purry and cuddly and e 
= Letters Like Th 
Down by the river the willow tree’s etters I e€ ese 
kittens 
Tell us quite plainly that springtime Sh H T h F ] 
oti ow riow ieacners ree 





“I wish to thank you for the prompt settlement of my claim for the frac- 
ture of my right arm. I never had any accidents and was surprised that one 
could be hurt in a flash. I stepped on a wet board and in an instant the dam- 
, age was done.” Frances L. Oliver, Warren, Arkansas, Sept. 15, 1926. 


The Tree We Plant To-day 
By Eliza Macbeth 
It will hold in its arms the bird’s tiny 





“Thank you so much for the prompt settlement of my claim. I always 





nest, A ‘ a 

: ‘ | understood you were generous in your payments. It is a consolation to know 

ae the sweet babies so gently to | that when ill fortune reigns—even in vacation—one can get under the T. C. U. 
oe | umbrella.” Nira R. Kimmel, Alhambra, Calif., Oct. 5, 1926. 


It will hide with its leaves the long 
summer through, 
Robin, and catbird, and oriole, too. 


“I am very grateful for the check for $106.66 which came so promptly in 
| payment of my claim. The money received will help to pay the bills. It surely 
| came in handy. I am grateful to the friend who persuaded me to join the 

T.C. U.” Emma C. Swanson, Winsted, Conn., Sept. 22, 1926. 


“With a doctor bill, hospital bill and out of employment for more than 
three weeks, what a blessing to me—the T. C. U.” Mamie Collins, Gary, Ind., 


See What the T.C. U. 
Will Do For You 


It will shelter the cattle as, one by one, 

They seek its cool shade from the heat 
of the sun. 

Down deep in its heart the squirrels 
will hide, 

While butterflies gay on its branches 
will ride. 


It will shelter the weary, and worn, 


and sad, | 
And refresh the traveler and make him; _—Jt will pay you $50 a month when you are totally disabled by 
glad. Accident or Confining Sickness. It will pay you $25 a month for 


With its arms outstretched, its roots 
in the sod, 

It will stand like a sentinel pointing to 
God! 


illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from 
your work. It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are Quarantined 
and your salary stopped. It pays from $333 to $1,000 for major acci- 
dents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits doubled for travel 
accidents. Protects during the vacation period, too. 

Policies with increased benefits issued to those enjoying larger 
incomes. 

Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. Protection. 
the coupon today. It places you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
774 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


St. Patrick’s Day 


By Beulah Sisson 


Tune: “The Wearing o’ the Green” 


There’s a charmin’ bit 0’ country 
That is known as Erin’s Isle, 
Where merry winds make music 
And the fairies dance the while. 
’Tis the land of the shillalah, 
Of the shamrock and hilleen, 
And boys and girls show loyalty 
A-wearing of the green. 


Mail 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Sure, “The Wearing of the Green” is : 
sung, [ To the T. C. U., 774 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Wherever there is found I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me 
A loyal son of Erin’s Isle 


The whole wide world around; 

So, although ’tis not our country, 
We'll join with theirs our lay, 

And sing “The Wearing of the Green” 
On good St. Patrick’s Day. 


| Name _. 
| Address 





[ the whole story and book of testimonials. : 
| 
: 
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Holland Child.en 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(An exercise for ten children.) 


First CHILD— 
If I should go to Holland 
I’d be lower than the sea, 
And yet the angry, dashing waves 
Could not get in at me, 
Because the men of Holland, 
From countryside and town, 
Have builded banks so big and strong 
The sea can’t knock them down. 
SECOND CHILD— 
If I should just run out to play, 
Or if a walk I took, 
I’d see a lovely windmill, too, 
"Most ev’rywhere I’d look. 
These mills grind up the 
grain 
And saw for them their wood, 
And pump their water; so, you see, 
They do a lot of good. 
THIRD CHILD— 
And if a little Hoiland friend 
Should take me out to see 
Another friend around the block, 
It’s almost certain we 

Would take a boat on a canal 
And go there in a trice: 

I’m certain I should enjoy that, 
Don’t you think it would be nice? 

FourtH CHILD— 

The folks I’d meet in Holland, 
If ever I should go, 

Would be among the finest folks 
That anyone could know. 

They love their little country 
They’ve walled in from the sea, 

And when they must defend it 
They’re brave as they can be. 

FIFTH CHILD— 

If I should visit Holland, 
And there were little boys 

In the house where I was staying, 
I know there would be joys 

In store, because, of course, 
They’d soon be taking me 

Aleng with them to play around 
The edges of the sea. 


SixtH CHILD— 
And if a wee Dutch maiden 
Should take me home to tea, 
I know I'd find the kitchen 
As spotless as could be, 
With lovely old blue dishes 
And pretty plates that shine, 
Arranged around the edges 
All in a smiling line. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 
Of course, in far-off Holland, 
Away across the sea, 
I’d find, I know, a lot of things 
That would seem queer to me. 
If I should meet some children 
And want to help in play, 
I couldn’t understand a word 
Of all they had to say. 


EIGHTH CHILD— 
The boys and girls in Holland 
Wear wooden shoes—no doubt 
They like them—anyway, I’m sure 
They never would wear out. 
Instead of hanging stockings up 
On Christmas Eve, ’tis true 
Each little Hollander sets out 
A quaint old wooden shoe. 


NINTH CHILD— 
The little girls in Holland, 
From morning until night, 
Don’t ever wear a hat at all, 
But cap of purest white. 


people’s 


They wear the quaintest dresses, too, 


With bulging skirts that look 
As if all of their mothers used 
The selfsame fashion book. 
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| TENTH CHILD— 
' |’ve just been thinking as the rest 
Have told us all about 
This land so dear, 
This land so queer, 
That if the Dutch came here, no 
doubt, 
They, too, would find us somewhat 
queer :— 
I hope they, too, would find us dear. 


Tne Secret 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


(For two young girls in Dutch costume. They 
must appear very animated. Makethe secret” as 
mysterious as possible, and show amusement at 
the American custom.) 


CHARACTERS—Minne and Nonna. 
MINNE (beckoning to Nonna)—Come 
| here. I want to tell you something. 
NONNA (running up)—Do tell me | 
quickly! 
MINNE—It’s a secret. 
' ter not tell, after all. 


| NoONNA—Oh, yes! 
would! 
MINNE—You won’t tell? 
NoNNA—No, indeed! 
MINNE—Honest you won’t? 
NonNA—No—honest! 
| MInNE—Well, 
his gingerbread! 
NONNA (jumping about in delight )— 
Oh, really? Has he for sure? 





Maybe I’d bet- 


You said you 





| MINNE (looking very wise) —Yes— | 


| and a large loaf it was, too. 


NonNnAa—And did he take it to 
Friedda? 
MINNE—To be sure. Who else? 


NoNNA—And did she open the door? 
MINNE (nodding head profoundly, 
looking very wise)—Yes. 

NonnA—And did she ask him in? 

MINNE (same manner)—Yes. 

NonnaA—And did she put peat on the 
fire? 

MINNE (same manner)—Yes. 

NoNNA—Oh, how fine! And did she 
cut the gingerbread? 

MINNE (same manner) — Yes. I 
knew she would. I always knew she 
liked Maarten. 

NonNA—When will the wedding be? 

MINNE—I don’t know that myself. 
Maybe not for a long time. 

NoNNA—Do you know how they do 


a girl to marry him? 

MINNE—Doesn’t he carry her the 
gingerbread? 

NonNA—Oh, mercy no! They don’t 
| know anything about gingerbread be- 
| ing the right way to do it! 
| M1innE—Oh, I know—he gives her a 
| handkerchief with a knot in it, as they 
do in Friesland. Then if she unties the 
knot, he’s accepted. 
| Nonna—No—that isn’t it, either. In 
| America the boy just asks her! 

MINNE (laughing merrily)—Do you 
| mean he goes right in and asks her to 
|}marry him? 

marry me?” 

Nonna—Why, I suppose so. 
|} else would he say? 

MINNE—Oh, I wouldn’t like that! 
| Nonna—No, nor I wouldn’t either. 

How much nicer it is to carry her a | 
large gingerbread and then, if she likes | 





What 


Maarten has carried | 


in America when a boy wants to ask 


Does he say, “Will you | 


Some Plays and Recitations 


| him, all she has to do is to start up the | | 
fire and cut the gingerbread. 

MINNE (laughing)—Why, in Amer- | 
ica, if the girl didn’t like the boy, she’d 
have to say, “No, I don’t want you.” 

NonnA—How much easier it would 
be if they did as we do—simply hand 
back the gingerbread! 

MINNE—Remember now — you said 
you wouldn’t tell about Maarten and 
Friedda! 

Nonna—Oh, mercy no! And don’t 
say anything about the way they do 
over in America. Some folks wouldn’t 
believe it—but it’s true! 





Little Folks from Far Away 
By Blanche Carter Bowers 


Oh, Jan and Katrina are two little folks 
Who live far away o’er the sea; 
In their stout wooden shoes they go 
clattering round, 
And are happy as ‘children can be. 
In their land, tall windmills go clickety- 
click, 
And many bright tulips are seen; 
And all around the countryside, level 
and flat, 
Sleek cows graze in fields so green. 





Along the canals, in the fields here and 
and there, 
Grows the flax with its blossoms of 
blue; 
While boats bound for market go float- 
ing along, 
Filled with flowers and vegetables, 
too. 


| The houses have roofs that are tiled 
and red, 
And the beds are made into the wall; 
While the stoves are enameled with 
pictures of blue, 
And to us seem the queerest of all. 





| Have you guessed the name of the land 
where they dwell, 
This dear little, queer little pair? 
Yes, ’tis Holland, the country of wind- 
mills and dikes,— 
Now, wouldn’t you like to go there? 





In Holland 
By Alif Stephens 


In Holland people listen 
To the steady clitter-clatter 

Of little Dutch boys’ wooden shoes 
Tapping pitter-patter. 





They hear the noisy windmills 
Turning flipper-flapper, 

Working steadily as clocks, 
Ticking clipper-clapper. 


The spotted cows in meadows, 
Moo and mutter-mutter, 

While tulips nod to butterflies 
That flit and flutter-flutter. 


Three Dutch Words 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


I know three words of Dutch talk, 

| “Slaapkamer,” “boot,” and “heet.” 
I really think I’m pretty wise, 

My record you can’t beat! 


Slaapkamer means sleep chamber, 
And heet’s the word for hot; 

| And boot of course is like our "boat — 
Now you know them, like as not! 








| 
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A Pot of Holland Posies 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(A recitation for a little child carrying a pot of 
bulbous flowers, 
This pot of pretty posies 
Has traveled far to me, 
The dry brown bulbs which grew them 
Were raised across the sea, 
In the quaint old land of Holland 
Where are found such lovely things :— 
Fine old pictures, fine old churches, 
And the palaces of kings. 


Now don’t you think the people 
Of Holland very kind, 
To send across the ocean 
The best bulbs they can find, 
So that we’ll have pretty posies 
Indoors when skies are grey, 
And all our summer flowers 
Have scampered far away? 


The Windmills 
By Helen L. Sherwood 


In the land of Holland, 
Far across the sea, 
The windmills turn their snowy sails,! 
Whene’er the wind blows free. 
When the little breezes 
Softly, gently blow, 
Then the windmills’ snowy sails 
Turn around so slow." 
But when a gale comes rushing, 
Rushing, racing past, 
Then the windmills’ snowy sails 
Turn around so fast.? 
MOoTIONS 
1. Swing arms around slowly. 
2. Swing arms around very slowly. 
38. Swing arms around very fast. 


- The Wind and the Moon 


By Mae Norton Morris 


The moon peeped out from the clouds 
one night 

To see if the children were sleeping 
tight, 

The saucy wind with 4 a gust of glee 

Blew them back in her face so she 
couldn’t see— 

Then all night long, shouting merrily, 

He rocked the ships on the tossing sea, 

And dashed the waves on the rocky 
shore, 


| Where they boomed like a mighty car- . 


non’s roar. 


_ Then over the land he swept that night, 


And shaking the trees with his lusty 
might, 

He bent their branches until 
broke 

While he thought it all quite a jolly 
joke; 

When morning came, all his mischief 
done, 

He hid from the bright-faced, blinking 
sun, 

And called to the pale moon as he 
sped— ; 

“Oh, Lady Moon, you should go to 
bed!” 


they 


I'll Plant a Tree 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I am not old enough to make 
A speech or sing a song; 

I am not strong enough to build 
A house or mansion strong. 

I can not do a mighty deed, 
I am not large, you see, 

But every year until I’m old 
I’m going to plant a tree. 
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The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well 
over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast 
and is the hub of one of the country’s richest agricultural 
communities. 
The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the following facts 
wad ie pertaining to the County of Los Angeles 
Value of Agricultural and Live Stock Products (1925), 
$85.913.7445 Value of Citrus Products (1925), $23,241,° 
5 03; Oi! Production (1925), 140,000,000 bbls.; Harbor 
mports (1925), 4156.177 tons; Harbor Exports (1925), 
16,154,566 tons; Total Harbor Tonnage 20,310,743. 
A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 
pot of year ‘round crops. 
them 
23 :— 
S, 
ITZ 
An enchanting vista at Beverly Hills that is indicative of Southern California's charms 
1ils,} J 
This Summer 
Beso ele Out of the old rut, into a new environment. A new and lovely country, near, 
_— yet like a foreign land. New sights, new things to do. 
New interest. New vim. A summerland supreme. 
_ Bececonge is the spice of life. Taste What sport is there?—well, every sum- 
some of it this summer and be mersportthat you can think of at its best. 
rejuvenated, spiritually, mentally, and Golf, tennis, motoring, riding, camping, 
y Watch the children thrive. . physically. To do the usual continually fishing, hunting, hiking, mountain climb- 
is to grow old quickly. To change now ing, ocean sailing, bathing, aquaplaning, 
ate and then, is to retain enchanting youth. aeroplaning—you simply name your 
Come and see the Land of Youth own and it is there within your reach. 
ies called Southern California—it’s one of There are almost endless things for you to see 
a me ae . 
: the coolest summer play rounds. The © do—Old rare sage like wr net 
h ’ groves, strange owers, trees and vegetation, 
i U. S. Weather Bureau’s gures, not for lectures, music, art. The “symphonies under 
rily, last year but for fifty years, show these the stars” in the world-famous Hollywood Bowl 
sea, average mean temperatures 1n a central and the magnificent Pilgrimage Play are truly 
cky (inland) city in this section: 50 Junes, enthralling. 
- 66 degrees; 50 Julys, 70; 50 Augusts, Five thousand miles of motor boulevards, 
“an- 71; 50 Septembers, 60. Humidity here paved like city streets, connecting everything. 
: . Rest? Within two hours you're in a log cabin 
ght, = always low. And we promise, oom among the trees beside a mile-high lake, in the 
sty that you'll sleep under blankets nine great majestic quiet of the mountains, 
nights out of ten all summer; and that Come via Los Angeles and San Diego, return 
hey no rain will spoil your fun. by way of San Francisco, Oakland, Portland, Se- 
attle, Tacoma and Spokane. See theGreat Pa- 
ally cificCoast inone memorable trip. Hawaii, too! 
aief Special round trip low-rate fares 
from May 15th to October 3ist on 
ing all railroad lines. 
Any ticket agent can tell you all about 
he , it. Or mail coupon below to us. 
to a — TTT 
ae" = Aw Year Crus or Soutnern CAironnia 4 
ern y | Dept. 3 M, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. | 
a _ Los Angeles, Calif. 
= ] Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. Also 
ati ~ A 4 pn ee especially of the attractions and opportunities in the counties which 
Catalina—an island that resembles Capri. | 0 Los Angdes Oo Orange. 7" 9 Rawele | 
@ 6 . eenienbinnie £) San Diego ees | 
| All-Year ee eee Tibbs L 
Vacation | Sereet.. 7 | 
Land 
i Cre ; State... . seas ® 
Supreme Discieiiiinis une emmacnnm anampe amma amneialll 
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The Dryad of the Oak 


By Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 
(A Playlet for Arbor Day) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


THREE Boys and THREE GIRLS—In 
modern picnic dress. 

Six Dryaps—Young girls wearing 
loose brown robes, their flowing hair 
bound with oak leaves and a garland 
of leaves encircling their waists. They 
are barefooted or wear brown sandals. 

Six Forest Pixies — Small boys 
dressed in green suits and caps, feather 
in cap after the fashion of Robin Hood. 
Each has a small pouch containing 
flour hanging from shoulder. 

Dr. FrxeEm—Top hat and frock coat. 
Carries bucket labeled “Save _ the 
trees”; bucket contains flour paste col- 
ored with brown dye. 

Dr. PLANTEM—Similar costume. Car- 
ries young sapling and spade. 

MoTrHER NATURE—F ull skirt of flow- 
ered material and panniers; tight-fit- 
ting bodice, peeked hat and shawl of 
green. 

SCENE 

A grove. Dryads are hidden behind 
trees. Enter boys and girls carrying 
baskets and pails. All laugh and talk. 


DIALOGUE 


lst Boy—Here’s a pretty grove. 
Suppose we rest here a bit. 

Girts—Yes, let’s sit down a minute; 
there is plenty of time. 

lst Grrt—Look, Harold, there’s a 
spring. Won’t you please get us all a 
drink? (2d Boy rushes away with 
pail. Others sit down against center 
tree.) 

2p Girt (to Boy displaying knife)— 
Did you say that was a new knife, 
James? 

3p Boy—As new as the week on Sun- 
day. It’s sharp, too. I'll cut your in- 
itials. (He strips off a piece of crum- 
pled brown paper that has been tacked 
to the tree; a lighter paper is exposed 
under the imitation bark, and he marks 
initials on this with crayon.) 

3p Girt—Oh, cut my initials, some- 
body! You do it, Clarence, and we 
will look for them whenever we come 
to the woods. (1st Boy tears off more 
paper. As he works, 2d Boy returns 
with water, offering each one a drink. 
All talk quietly as Forest Pixies enter 
unnoticed at left.) 
1st PIxIE— 

Ho, ho, what have we here? 

Mortals, mortals are near! 
2p PIXIE— 

And on the day when the moon doth 

rise, 
Before the sun has set, 
The day when dryads come from the 
oak 
That we their kiss may get. 


3p PrxrE— 

The kiss that makes us ten years 

younger, 

For it the Pixie band doth hunger. 
4TH PIXIE— 

This day we must the kiss pass by, 

Alas, now we’ll grow old and die, 

Dryads are timid, with mortals nigh. 
5TH PIxIE— 

I have it. Hist! 

(All the Pixies draw close around 
speaker, who whispers excitedly.) 

ALL Pixies (throwing caps in air) — 
That’s it! The powder of the poppy! 
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(Pixies take flour from pouches and 


| place on palm’ of hand.) 


6TH PixiE—Now be careful, and 
sleep will soon take them far away 
from us. 

(From behind center tree Pixies peep 
out and blow flour from their hands. 
As boys and girls begin to nod, they 
grow bolder and dance around them, 
blowing the flour into their eyes.) 

1st Girt—My! how sleepy I am. 


1st Boy—It’s the bright sunshine, I | 


can hardly keep my eyes open 

{All rub eyes, and one fe one they | 
relax and sleep.) 
1st PIx1E— 


Now for the dryads and a right good | 


lark, 

Canst find the key so like the bark? 

(Pixies all run to nearest tree, left, 
and examine bark.) 

2p Pix1E—Here it is with a very — 
mark. 

(Pixies crowd around, and Dryad 
coming from behind tree seems to, come 
from within. Dryad runs down front 
and Pixies follow, crying—“The kiss! 
The kiss that makes us ever young!” 


* Saws Plays and Recitations 


DryYaD (kissing her fingers to them)— 
Here’s a kiss to roll back the years, 


mirth. They continue to release the 
Dryads until they reach the last tree— 
the one on which the initials are cut. 
The Dryad of this tree stumbles out 
sick and wounded. Her torn garment 
reveals initials marked with red ink on 
white cloth.) 


| Dryaps—Oh, what have mortals done 
| to thee, sweet sister? 


| Prxres—She is wounded sad! 
| the lovely Dryad! 

WouUNDED Dryap—They did not know. 
But ah me! I fear I must die. 


(Dryads and Pixies help her to 
mound or low couch covered with green 
cloth, partly hidden by shrubs or 
branches stuck in the ground. All gath- 
er about her and sing sadly to the tune 
of “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground!” 


We can’t dance and be light-hearted 
When our hearts are sad, 

All our joy has now departed, 
Never more can we be glad. 





Oh, 








A Thought for Arbor Day 


Frances Crospy HaMier 
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1. Would youdo a friend-ly deed? 
2. Set a ma-ple for 
it there 


8. None may guess who set 





Plant a tree. 
a shade, Plant a tree. 


On the lea, 


Seer 


It will meet some future need; 
Apples for the orchard glade, 
When it arches fine and fair, 
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Plant a tree. Tis 
Plant a tree. 


Shel - tering - ly; 


may-be you. Set one now, 


a lit-tle thing to 
Birds will come, snug nests to build, v 
But your gift will love-lier grow, Trav-el- ers _ its 





or bet - 


*Twill bless oth - ers, 
Count- less songs will 


do, 


ter, two, Plant 


tees be trilled, Blooming boughs with bees be filled, Plant 


shadeshall know, And re -freshed shall on - ward go, 


| 
Words used by courtesy of Sunday School Publications and Miss Hamlet. 





Plant 


Book rights reserved. 


You'll all get one, so have no fears. | 


(All rush to next tree, where anoth- 
er Dryad is released with laughter and | 
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Chorus— 

Here on this green mound 
Lies our little friend, 

And our wailing and our weeping 
Not a single hurt can mend. 


She was ever gay and jolly 
In her oak tree home, 
Now laid low by mortals’ folly, 
In the grove no more she’ll roam, 
—Chorus. 


(Mother Nature is seen walking 
across open space at left.) 

1st Prx1k—Oh, look! Good Mother 
Nature will help us! 

(Dryads and Pixies run to her crying 
out about their trowble—“Oh, see what 
mortals have done!” “Oh, make our sis- 
ter well, good Mother Nature!” ete. 

MoTHER NATURE (standing in front 
of scarred tree where boys and girls 
sleep)—Ah me! It looks as if all the 
trees will be killed, then (dramatically) 
the waters of the brook will dry up, the 
flowers and the grass will wither, the 
birds and wild creatures will flee, the 
forest will be a desert and there will be 
no place for the. I will do what I can 
for the poor Dryad, but unless mortals 
will help me I fear for her life. (Plead- 
ing with sleeping children) Go thou 
and bring Dr. Fixem that he may help 
me save the tree, and thus the Dryad. 
And oh be careful, be careful in the 
future if you wish to have us long. 

(All retreat behind bushes and busy 
themselves with Wounded Dryad, while 
boys and girls slowly arouse, rubbing 
eyes and yawning.) 
1st GIRL— 

I must have slept—’twas surely a 

dream 

That pixies and dryads here I’ve 

seen. 
2p GIRL— 

I too saw them, as plain as could be, 

And the dryad was wounded that 

came from this tree. 


1st Boy—~ 

Because of what we have done this 
day 

The pixies and dryads are filled with 
dismay; 

Oh, merry they were and should be 
still, 

And I, of tree barking, have had my 
fill. 


2p Boy—Did not Mother Nature say 
something about Dr. Fixem? 
ALL—Oh yes, we'll bring him! 
(All rush off left and return with 
Dr. Fixem and Dr. Plantem; they 
draw them to center front, talking ex- 
citedly.) 
Dr. FIXEM— 
This is very, very sad but I’ll see 
what I can do, 
I cannot scold you over much, if your 
work you rue. 
(Turning to Dr. Plantem.) 


Here’s my good friend Dr. Plantem, 
You’ll surely want to know him; 

He’s not been overworked of late, 
Although he may seem thin. 


Dr. PLANTEM (shaking hands with 

boys and girls)— 

Boys and girls like you 
Are the ones I like to meet, 

You love the trees that give us fruit 
And shade for the dusty street; 

You love the grass, the woodland 

flowers, 
The birds and bees: that swarm, 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Send for it—it’s FREE! 


A fascinating new way 
to teach this important 


health habit 


A plan that has enabled 30,000 
teachers to establish one of the most 
important health habits in their 
schools! A plan that has put new 
life, new interest into the school 
health program! 

It ‘‘sells’’ the value of a hot cereal 
breakfast to groups of different ages 
from kindergarten to high school. 

You know the need of this health 
habit. You know, in your own ex- 
perience, that minds are more alert 
and teachable, that bodies are less 
restless, when they have been forti- 
fied by a proper breakfast. 

By this plan a splendid personal 
and group interest is aroused in the 
subject. And just as important, the 
co-operation of mothers is enlisted. 

It is the work of a teacher of 
many years’ experience in one of the 
country’s best known practice 
schools. It represents material for 
your health teaching program that 
would take weeks to collect and 
get in usable form. 

All right here ready to use! No 


Special! —In addition to above plan 


9 Send also for colored 
posters and gold 
stars by which child |F 
keeps his own break- 
fast record either at 
i home or at school. 
Posters designed to 
interest both boys 
Every school diy et shot sen | and girls of different |. 
= 24 | ages. Quantities free 

- to teachers, 


y 


7 Valco lum shot the basket! Health 
habuts build the enemy that was. 








extra teaching effort, no preparation 
study! And it gets the results you 
want from your health teaching. 
Don’t you want to have a part in 
this wide-spread teaching plan? Ic 
is all free—just mail the coupon. 
Like the thousands of other teach- 
ers who are using it, you will be de- 
lighted with the response it arouses. 


‘*A great success’ 
say teachers 


‘26 of my 36 children ate a hot 
cereal 3 days a week for 4 weeks. 
One mother said to me that it was 
the best thing the schools here had 
ever undertaken. Her son would 
never eat breakfast until we had 
this contest. I feel that it has 
started an invaluable habit among 
my children.’” An Indiana teacher. 


How this plan produces 
results 
“Your plan to get children to eat 
hot cereal for breakfast has worked 
wonderfully well in my school. Be- 
fore starting the 
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TEACHING 
HEALTH HABITS 
‘ . 
‘oii What this 
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Published by Casas or Wueee Commay P 
offers 


1. Graded contest devices to establish 
the hot cereal breakfast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for teaching 
other fundamental health habits. 
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crature. 


. Supplementary contest material. 

. Picture awards for school rooms. 

. Outline of talk to P. T. Association. 
. Bibliography of health teaching lit- 

















Home record card for kinder- 
garten and first 3 grades. It 
carries a letter to the mother on 
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Home record card for grades 4,5 and 
6 which pupil uses to make a poster 


One of the beautiful prize pictures 

in full colors. A choice is given of 

9 appropriate subjects, all copies of 
famous paintings 





Cream of Wheat Co., Dept 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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You'll do your very best, I know, 

To guard them from all harm. | 
Att—lIndeed we will. And now, Dr. 
Fixem, can you help us? 

Dr. FixeEM—Coming, coming. (Goes 
to tree, followed by others, and covers | 
place with paste from bucket.) That 
will help some, I think. | 

Att—Oh thank you. And now we 
are ready to help you, Dr. Plantem. 

(A tree may be planted at this time, 
if this is to be included in the exercises ; 
or the characters may simply go off 
left.) 

(The Dryads come running out as 
soon as stage is clear, the Wounded 
Dryad in the center fully recovered— 
her torn gown has been fastened to- 
gether.) 

Wounpep Dryap — Thanks to the 
good doctor and Mother Nature, I feel 
quite strong again. And now we can 
have our frolic. 

(A folk dance may be introduced here 
or the following sung to the tune, 
“There’s a Church in the Wildwood,” 
with movements given.) 

- 1There’s a green shady glen in the 
wildwood, 
No lovelier spot can be found, 
2Here the fairy friends of childhood 
With fun and frolic abound. 


Chorus— 

’Come to the glen in the wildwood 
And meet the dryads fair, 

The joy and freedom of childhood 
Will rest and hearten you there. 

4Good-by and thank you. 

(1. Join hands in a circle and dance to 
the right. 2. Change to the left. 3. 
Grand right and left starting to the right. 
4. Form straight line and bow; run off 
stage, left.) 


Arbor Day Song 


By May B. Bryant 


Tune: “Lightly Row” 


Sing and play! 
Arbor Day 
Comes again our happy way. 
Our good tree 
Soon shall be 
Planted carefully. 
Long ago our fathers kind 
Planted trees for us to find 
Cool retreat 
From the heat 
Of the sultry street. 
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We Plant a Tree! 
By Elsie Duncan Yale 


(A tree planting exercise for Arbor Day.) 
CHARACTERS 


Spirit OF TREE—Girl costumed in bright 
green, wreath and girdle of leaves, 
carries leafy branch. 

SUNBEAMS—Children 
bands on hair. 

RaINDROPS—Children in gray, with sil- 
ver hairbands. 

BLUEBIRD—Child in blue, with hair- 
band of blue feathers. 

Rosin—Child in gray and red, with 
hairband of red feathers. 

OrI0LE—Child in orange, with hairband 
of black feathers. 

The other children of the class may, 
if desired, be costumed as good fairies 
and brownies, in green or brown capes, 
with caps to match. This special cos- 
tuming, while it would make the exer- 
cise more picturesque, is not necessary. 
Children march to place where tree is 
to be planted, led by boy with spade, 
and all sing as they march to tune of 
“Marching Through Georgia.” 
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Come to the Planting 

Arbor Day has come again, we’re going 
to plant a tree, 

Come and help us every one, there’s 
work for you and me, 

Giving thus a precious gift to many 
years to be, 

Come, oh, come to the planting! 


Chorus— 

Oh, come! Oh, come! Again ’tis Arbor 
Day! 

Oh, come, Oh, come, with happy hearts 
and gay; 


To the pleasant work that waits, we’re 
hastening away, 
Come, oh, come to the planting! 
(Children group near place where 
tree is to be planted. Enter children 
costumed as birds.) 


Ist CHILD (pointing) —Oh, here come 
the birds! 


ROBIN REDBREAST— 

Oh, I am Robin Redbreast, so listen 
now to me, 

Won’t you listen while I ask that you 
will plant a tree? 

Swallows build in houses—yes—and 
so do sparrows, too, 

Swifts build in the chimney black, 
that’s what they always do, 

But we robin redbreasts always seek 
a bough, you see, 

Won’t you please be good enough, to 





aur 


~ Songs, Plays and Recitations 


' BLUEBIRD— 


I’m the happy bluebird with the why | 


upon my back, 

Every spring I gayly come, upon the 
east wind’s track; 

Yes, before the violets come, you'll 
always find me here, 

But I need to have a tree, to build 
my nest so dear! 


ORIOLE— 
I swing and sway from the elm tree’s 
spray, 
My nest that is like a hammock gray; 
But you all can see that I need a tree, 
For with none at all, there’s no place 
for me! 
Birps (in unison)—Please plant a tree 
for the birds! 
Boy—Yes, we’ll plant a tree for the 
birds! 
Girt—And then you'll sing to us! 
RopIN—Every morning you'll hear us 
sing! Every morning the first 
thing! 
Girt—So now for our planting! 
(As boys take spade and begin the 
planting, children sing to tune of 
“Auld Lang Syne.”) 


The Planting of a Tree 


Should planting trees aye be forgot 
And never kept in mind? 

Oh, no, for they are faithful friends, 
As we will surely find! 

How pleasant is the leafy shade, 
Where birds at peace may be, 

Oh, ’tis a deed that long will live, 
The planting of a tree! 


(When the tree is planted, Spirit of 
Tree enters and stands beside it.) 
SPIRIT OF TREE— 

Oh, I am the spirit of this little tree, 

So, please, won’t you give a kind 

welcome to me! 

And if it should grow as you hope it 

will do, 

’Twill need golden sunshine and soft 

raindrops, too! 

And so I will call happy sunbeams 

that glow, 

To shine on the tree, and to help 

make it grow. 

(Waves branch, or may blow little 
whistle. Enter Sunbeams, who dance 
about the tree, singing to tune of “Hap- 
py Farmer’—Schumann, G. Schirmer 
Co., New York.) 


The Sunbeams 
We come, we come, the sunbeams, as 
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We come, we come, the cheerful sup 


beams bright, 


In happy hours, we bring the flower | . 


And give delight! 

We shine, we shine, 
cheerful glow, 

And glad we'll be to help this tree 

Each day to grow! 


with golde 


Chorus— 
We come, we come, the sunbeams, 4 
you see, 
We come, we come to shine upon the 
tree; ' 
It needs us all, with gay and cheer. 
ful glow, 
For ’tis the way that day by day 
The tree will grow! 
(Sunbeams step back.) 


SPIRIT OF TREE— 
And listen as I call again, 
The little silver drops of rain, 
For not alone in sunshine hours, 
A growing tree has need of flowers! 
(Enter Raindrops; who dance about 
tree, singing to same tune as did Sun 
beams.) 
We come, we come, the silver rain. 
drops all, 
Tis true indeed, that showers ‘you 
need, 
And rain must fall! 
We come, we come, refreshing: tre 
and flower, 
For all must grow, as well we knov, 
By sun and shower! 


Chorus— 

We come, we come with gentle touch 
and light, 

We come, we come, 
drops bright, 

So hark our song in gay and happy 


the silver rain- 


gilee, 
With gentle showers’ in pleasant 
hours, 
We'll help this tree! 
(Raindrops group opposite Sur 
beams.) 


SPIRIT OF TREE— 
And so this tree by day and night 
Will grow to tall and lofty height; 
The birds will come on happy wing,- 
How glad you'll be to hear them 

sing! 
They cheerily will build a nest, 
And ’mid the leafy branches rest! 
So on this Arbor Day so fair, 
I ask, please give the tree kind cart, 
For whosoever plants a tree, 
Has given a gift to years to be! 


(All sing. Tune: “Auld Lang Syne.”) 
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So shall we plant a little tree? you see, ‘ 
Plant our tree We’ve planted here our little tree, 
= rata eave to be. eaniitieteenngee +comment ennsimmuetieatlaaall Phin gdg oe | daily 7 
arch around! me . 
Hear the sound! q “4 4 So strong and straight and fair, 
Fe aes, | Timely Entertainment Books Doe? Sede ill sok he ahold 
7 ° boughs, 
cd eters coeds “eH ( Pieces and Plays for Special Days. A most useful collection in preparing | Its shade will pleasant be. 
’ ‘4 for spring programs—Arbor Day, Bird Day, Easter, May Day, Mother’s ( Oh, ’tis a deed that lives througt{}}/___. 
med and mene, | Day, and Peace Day. (192 pages. 40 cents.) 5 years 
eo oe Plays for School Days. Twenty-one short plays adapted to intermediate douss ' Mr. A 
May the tree live long! f and grammar grades. Includes, among other plays suitable for use | va nee oe  SeeE Pass 
y during the year, a spring play—“The Garden of Flowers” and two May ( Miss 
The Bird’s Messa ge | Day Plays. (112 pages. 40 cents.) y Proof Positive St. 1 
apne 6 POPULAR SHORT PLAYS ( By Alice Crowell Hoffman 
y Lydia Lion Roberts ( , , ° : . : . il PI 
‘ : , . A Pageant of Spring. Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. The North Wind with his voice so shr ease 
“Chirp,” said the little bird, A Plays thirty minutes. (15 cents.) | Insists that it is winter still; 
“Chirp,” said he. ( Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades. Four speak- ) | But no matter how he raves, 
What did he mean by that— i ing parts and as many other characters as desired. (15 cents.) ( Or how badly he behaves, 
Good morning,” to me? ene h I just know 
5 F. A. Owen Publishing Company ( Ky agai 
“Tweet,” said the sleepy bird, | Dansville, N. Y—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. ( Yesterday I spied a robin 
“Tweet,” chirped he. ( Order From Office Nearest to You Y | Through the orchard trees a-bobbir’, N-I 
I think he really said y And crocuses are blooming in 
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Mr. A. D. Bell, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


o shril! Please send illustrated travel literature of Western Vacation Lands. 
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Feather River 
Canyon 
ALF the charm of your trip to Colorado and the West-- Utah, Yel- 
lowstone, California, Pacific Northwest --depends upon the route 
Kae) you follow. That is why the Missouri Pacific, D. & R. G. W., 


Western Pacific route is so highly recommended--it provides the five 
fundamentals of a delightful trip: 


@. Travel Comfort: Through observation sleeping car service to Colorado. 
Standard drawing-room sleeper to San Francisco. Genuinely good dining car 
service. 








@. Scenic Beauty: Through the majestic Royal Gorge, heart of the Rockies, 
past Salt Lake City, thence through colorful Feather River Canyon to the 
Golden Gate. 


a Low Tourist Fares: Exceptionally low round trip fares will be available 
during the summer season; tickets good until October 31. 





Qa Liberal Stopover Privileges: You may stopover anywhere en route, either 
way. 
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QW. Choice of Returning Routes: A wealth of routes available for your return 
journey. Ask the ticket agent. 


Q Mail coupon for illustrated travel 
literature of Western Vacation Lands. 
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The Making of Man 


Where is one that, born of woman, al- 
together can escape 

From the lower world within him, 
moods of tiger, or of ape? 

Man as yet is being made, and ere 

the crowning Age of ages, 

Shall not zon after #on pass and touch 
him into shape? 


All about him shadow still, but, while 
the races flower and fade, 

Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly 
gaining on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all 

their voices blend in choric 

Hallelujah to the Maker “It is finish’d. 
Man is made.” 

Alfred Tennyson. 


The River Path 


No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still; 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew; 


For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 


But on the river’s farther side 
We saw the hill-tops glorified,— 


A tender glow, exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare. 


With us the damp, the chill, the gloom; 

With them the sunset’s rosy bloom; 

While dark, through willowy vistas 
seen, 

The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod, 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 


Whose light seemed not of moon or sun. 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


We paused, as if from that bright 
shore, 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before; 


And stilled our beating hearts to hear 

The voices lost to mortal ear! 

Sudden turned from 
night; 

The hills swung open to the light; 


our pathway 


Through their green gates the sun- 
shine showed, 


A long, slant splendor downward 
flowed. 
Down glade and glen and bank it 


rolled; 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold; 


And borne on piers of mist, allied 

The shadowy with the sunlit side! 

“So,” prayed we, “when our feet draw 
near 

The river dark, with mortal fear, 


“And the night cometh chill with dew, 
O Father! let thy light break through! 


“So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 


“So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On thy eternal hills look forth; 


“And in thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below.” 
John G. Whittier. 
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Poems 


E want our readers to fill this page for us. 
We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


Dur Readers Have Asked For \& 


Send in the names of poems you wish to 


There are many who have in their 
It is 


especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those ‘who have the 


privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. 


Address EDITOR 


POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








He Never Wrote Again 


His hope of publishing went down, 
The sweeping press rolled on; 

But what was any other crown 
To him who hadn’t one? 

He lived,—for long may man bewail 
When thus he writes in vain: 

Why comes not death to those who 

fail:— 

He never wrote again! 


Books were put out, and “had a run,” 
Like coinage from the mint; 

But which could fill the place of one, 
That one they wouldn’t print? 

Before him passed, in calf and sheep, 
The thoughts of many a brain; 

His Gay with the rejected heap:— 
He never wrote again! 


sat where men who wrote went 
round, 
And heard the rhymes they built; 
He saw their works most richly bound, 
With portraits and in gilt. 
Dreams of a volume all forgot 
Were blent in every strain: 
A thought of one they issued not:— 
He never wrote again! 


He 


Minds in that time closed o’er the trace 
Of books once fondly read, 
And others came to fill their place, 
And were perused instead. 
Tales which young girls had bathed in 
tears 
Back on the shelves were lain: 
Fresh ones came out for other years :— 
He never wrote again! 
Phebe Cary. 


Waiting by the Gate 


Beside a massive gateway built up in 
years gone by, 

Upon whose top the clouds in eternal 
shadow lie, 

While streams the fgg sunshine on 
quiet wood and ] 

I stand and calmly wait till the hinges 

turn for me. 


The tree tops faintly rustle beneath the 
breeze’s flight, 

A soft and soothing sound, yet it whis- 
pers of the night; 

I hear the woodthrush piping one mel- 
low descant more, 

And scent the flowers that blow when 
the heat of day is o’er. 





Behold the portals open, and o’er the 
threshold, now, 

There steps a weary one with a pale 
and furrowed brow; 

His count of years is full, his allotted 
task is wrought; 

He passes to his rest from a place that 
needs him not. 


In sadness then I ponder how quickly 
fleets the hour 

Of human strength and action, man’s 
courage and his power. 

I muse while still the woodthrush sings 
down the golden day, 

And as I look and listen the sadness 
wears away. 


Again the hinges turn, and a youth, 
departing, throws 

A look of longing backward, and sor- 
rowfully goes; 

A blooming maid, unbinding the roses 
from her hair, 

Moves mournfully away from midst 
the young and fair. 


Oh glory of our race that so suddenly 
decays! 

Oh crimson flush of morning that dark- 
ens as we gaze! 

Oh breath of summer blossoms that on 
the restless air 

Scatters a moment’s sweetness and 
flies we know not where! 


I grieve for life’s bright promise, just 
shown and then withdrawn; 

But still the sun shines round me; the 
evening bird sings on, 

And I again am soothed, and, beside 
the ancient gate, 

In this soft evening sunlight, I calmly 
stand and wait. 


Once more the gates are opened; an 
infant group go out, 

The sweet smile quenched forever, and 
stilled the sprightly shout. 

Oh frail, frail tree of Life, that upon 
the ‘greensward strows 

Its fair young buds unopened, with 
every wind that blows! 


So come from every region, so enter, 
side by side, 

The strong and faint of spirit, the 
meek and men of pride. 

Steps of earth’s great and mighty, be- 
tween those pillars gray, 

And prints of little feet, mark the dust 
along the way. 
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“Poems Teachers Ask For” 


Books One and Two 


EACHERS tell us that these two books are just what they have been 
Most of the poems included had been used on 
this page in response to requests for publication. 
contain rmany others which were too long to print in the magazine, or which 
we had to obtain permission to use. 
size, 214 pages, and each contains more than 200 poems. 
In standard cloth covers, $1.00 each, postpaid. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 
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In addition, the books 


The two volumes are of the same 
They are indexed 
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And some approach the threshold whose 
looks are blank with fear, 

And some whose temples brighten with 
joy in drawing near, 

As if they saw dear faces, and caught 
the gracious eye 

Of Him, the Sinless Teacher, who came 
for us to die. 


I mark the joy, the terror; yet these, 
within my heart, 

Can neither wake the dread nor the 
longing to depart; 

And, in the sunshine streaming on 
quiet wood and lea, 

I stand and calmly wait till the hinges 
turn for me. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


Shadows 


We stood where the snake-iike ivy 
Climbed over the meadow bars, 
And — as the young night sprin- 
e 
The sky with her cream-white stars, 
The clover was red beneath us— 
The air had the smell of June— 
The cricket chirped in the grasses, 
And the soft rays of the moon 


Drew our shadows on the meadow, 
Distorted and lank and tall; 

His shadow was kissing my shadow— 
That was the best of all. 

My heart leaped up as he whispered, 
“I love you, Margery Lee,” 

For then one arm of his shadow 
Went round the shadow of me. 


“I love you, Margery darling, 
Because you are young and fair,— 

For your eyes’ bewildering blueness, 
And the gold of your curling hair. 

No queen has hands that are whiter, 
No lark has a voice so sweet, 

And your ripe young lips are redder 
Than the clover at your feet. 


“My heart will break with its fulness, 
Like a cloud overcharged with rain; 
Oh, tell me, Margery darling, 

How long must we love in vain!” 
With blushes and smiles I answered, 
(I will not tell what)—just then 
I saw that his saucy shadow 

Was kissing my own again. 


He promised to love me only— 
I promised to love but him, 

Till the moon fell out of the heavens, 
And the stars with age grew dim. 

Oh, the strength of man’s devotion! 
Oh, the vows a woman speaks! 

’Tis years since that blush of rapture 
Broke redly over my cheeks. 


He found a gold that was brighter 
Than that of my floating curls, 
And married a cross-eyed widow, 
With a dozen grown-up girls. 
And I—did I pine and languish? 
Did I weep my blue eyes sore? 
Or break my heart, do you fancy, 
For love that was mine no more? 


I stand to-night in the meadows, 
Where Harry and I stood then, 

And the moon has drawn two shadows 
Out over the grass again; 

And a low voice keeps repeating— 
So close to my startled ear 

That the shadows melt together— 
“I love you, Margery dear. 


“ Tis not for your cheeks’ rich crimson, 
And not for your eyes’ soft blue, 

But because your heart is tender 
And noble and pure and true.” 

The voice is dearer than Harry’s, 
And so I am glad, you see, 

He married the cross-eyed widow, 
Instead of Margery Lee. 
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The Postum hot lunch plan 
will help you in your teaching 


Test the advantages of this plan—at our expense 








country, the Postum hot 

lunch plan is making 
teaching easier. Hundreds 
of teachers are deliglited 
with their successful expe- 
riences and have written to 
tell us of the splendid results 
of installing the plan in their 
schools. From Wyoming 
comes this letter— 


I: schools throughout the 





“The hot lunch was a 
great success and a wonder- 
ful help with my school 
work, as the children delved 
into their work with increased zest. The Instant 
Postum was enjoyed by all and was the most easily 
prepared drink we ever made.” 


Other letters, full of the same enthusiasm, con- 
vincingly set forth the advantages of the Postum plan. 
They say that children are healthier and happier with 
the Postum hot lunch—and that they do much better 
class-work! They prove beyond a doubt that the plan 
has made teaching easier in scores of schools .. . and 
that it will make teaching easier in your school. 


You can give yourself and your children the ben- 
efits of the Postum plan, with very little trouble or ex- 
pense. You do not need the elaborate equipment called 
for in so many plans ... and you need only a little 
time and space for preparation. The Postum hot lunch 
plan is so simple and practical in every way that even 
the one-room rural school can install it successfully . . 
it simply calls for the addition of one hot dish to the 
cold lunches brought from home. Instant Postum, 
prepared with hot (not boiled) milk, is the ideal dish 
to furnish nourishment to your pupils. Instant Postum 


© P. C. Co., Inc. 

















made with milk, in addition 
to adding nourishment, will 
change a cold lunch into an 
appetizing meal. 


Accept our free offer—today 


We will send you, to- 
gether with the plan, a 50- 
cup tin of Instant Postum— 
free—so that you can try it 
in your school. You will 
find it a simple matter to 
make Instant Postum—all 
you have to do is heat 
the milk. 


Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, roasted, 
with a little sweetening. When you add hot (not boiled) 
milk to Instant Postum, you havea wonderfully health- 
ful drink for growing children. The splendid body- 
building qualities of milk and wholesome elements of 
golden grain are contained in this hot drink. The 
flavor is the same delicious flavor that is so popular 
in millions of homes—your children will be sure to 
love it, even the ones who don’t like milk “plain”. 


Send for the plan and the 50-cup tin of Postum. 
Just have your principal sign the coupon below, or 
—if yours is a one-room school—your own signature 
will be sufficient. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


P.—N. 1.—3-27 








EpucationaL DeparTMENT 
Posrum Cereat Company, Inc., 
Battie Cree, Micu. 


Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum offered free to School Principals in 
connection with your school lunch ‘plan. 
Namoe........ 
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Postum is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape- Nuts, Post Toasties 

(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 

Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the 

— drinks in th: world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 
minutes. 


ao , y i a 


In Canada, Canapian Postum Cereat Co., Ltd.,812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 88) 


2 cups flour 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
Grated rind of one orange 

1 tablespoon orange juice 

1 cup finely chopped peanuts 


Utensils Needed: 


1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

2 two-quart bowls 

1 small bow! 

1 egg beater 

1 flour sifter 

1 teaspoon 

1 grater 

1 chopping bowl and knife 
1 knife 

2 dripping pans, or baking sheets 


Cream the fat in a large bowl. Add 
the sugar gradually and cream it with 
the creamed fat. Beat the egg very 
light and add it to the creamed fat and 
sugar. Sift together the flour, salt, 
and baking powder, add the orange 
peel, and stir all together to combine. 
Add the orange juice and chopped pea- 
nuts, and stir. Form this dough in a 
long roll and put it in a cool place to 
chill. When the dough is thoroughly 
chilled, slice it in forty cookies. Bake 
them in a moderate oven in dripping 
pans or baking sheets which have been 
greased with some of the fat. It will 
take about twelve or fifteen minutes 
for the cookies to bake. Watch them 
carefully so that they will not burn. 


Mou.pep SNow PuDDING 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 
Recipe: 


9 cups milk 

1 cup cornstarch 
% cup sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

6 egg whites 

2 teaspoons vanilla 


Utensils Needed: 


measuring cup 

four-quart double boiler 

teaspoon 

one-quart bowl 

tablespoon 

two-quart bowl 

egg beater 

four-quart dripping pan, or 20 cups 


ee es 


Put eight cups of milk into a double 
boiler to scald. Put the cornstarch, 
sugar, salt, and the remaining cup of 
milk into a small bowl and mix them 
thoroughly. When the milk is scalded, 
add the cornstarch mixture, stirring 
constantly until the mixture thickens. 
When the mixture has become thick, 
stir it only occasionally. Cook the mix- 
ture fifteen minutes, or until you do 
not taste the cornstarch. Beat the egg 
whites stiff. Remove the milk mixture 
from over the hot water, add the va- 
nilla and beaten egg whites, and mix 
thoroughly. Pour the pudding into 
cups or a dripping pan, first: rinsing 
with cold water. Set the pudding in a 
cool place to mould. Serve it with cus- 
tard sauce. In case you wish to use the 
egg yolks required for custard sauce, 
for some other dish, chocolate sauce, a 
recipe for which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 1926 issue of NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR AND PRIMARY PLANS, could be sub- 
stituted. 


CustTarD SAUCE 
Twenty portions of two tablespoons each 
Recipe: 
2% cups milk 
6 egg yolks 
% cup sugar 
% teaspoon salt 
% teaspoon vanilla 
Utensils Needed: 


measuring cup 
small double boiler 
small bowl 
teaspoon 
tablespoon 


Seald the milk in a double boiler. 
Mix the egg yolks, sugar, and salt in a 
bowl. Add this mixture to the milk 
and stir constantly. Cook the mixture 
until it coats the spoon. Remove the 
mixture from over the hot water and 
add the vanilla. Be careful not to let 
the water boil under the custard, as it 
may make the custard curdle. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Corn PupDpING | 


| Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each | 








Recipe: 
8 cups milk 
3 No. 2 cans corn 
8 eggs 


6 tablespoons melted butter 

1% tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 
Utensils Needed: 


measuring cup 
two-quart double boiler 
can opener 

four-quart bowl 

small bowl 

egg beater 

dripping pan 

tablespoon 

teaspoon 

paring knife 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. | 
Empty the cans of corn into a_ bowl. | 
Break the eggs into a small bowl and 
beat them slightly. Grease a dripping | 
pan with a little of the butter. Add the | 
eggs, salt, pepper, and the remainder | 
of the melted butter to the corn. Add 
the scalded milk, and mix thoroughly. 
Turn the mixture into the dripping 
pan. Bake in a slow oven. The pud- 
ding is baked when the point of the 
paring knife will come out clean after 
being inserted in it. This test is the 
same as for baked custard.’ Serve the 
corn pudding while it is hot. 
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BUTTERED CARROTS AND PEAS 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 


20 medium-sized carrots 

2 quarts boiling water 

1 tablespoon salt 

2 No. 2 cans peas or 1% pints home 
canned peas 

1 cup butter 

¥% teaspoon pepper 

Utensils Needed: 

paring knife 
three-quart saucepan and cover 
tablespoon 
can opener 
strainer 
measuring cup 
teaspoon 

Wash the carrots, scrape them, and 
cut them in slices or small dice. They 
will look better cut in small dice, as 
they will be more nearly the size of 
the peas. Put the carrots into the 
boiling water, add the salt, and cover 
them. While the carrots are cooking, 
open the cans of peas, drain off the wa- 
ter, and let them stand uncovered. 
When the carrots are cooked, add the 
drained peas to them, and cook both 
carrots and peas five minutes longer. 
Be sure that the water actually boils 
after the peas are added. Drain off the 
water, add the butter, pepper, and 
more salt if needed. 


ee 


SLICED ORANGE AND COCONUT 


Twenty portions of one-half cup each 
Recipe: 
12 large oranges 
1 package shredded coconut 
Utensils Needed: 

1 paring knife 

1 large bowl, or 20 individual sauce 
dishes 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

Peel each orange by starting at one 
end and going around it until you have 
reached the other end, being careful to 
remove all of the white from the 





orange. Cut away the membrane that 
separates the sections of the orange, 
put the sections in a bowl, and squeeze 
on the oranges the juice from the mem- 
brane. Add three cups of shredded 
coconut. The oranges may be prepared 
before school, and the coconut added 
just before serving. 

Three-fourths cup baked spaghetti 
will give about 200 calories. 

One roll and butter will give about 
268 calories. 

One-half cup mashed turnip will give 
about 137 calories. 

One-half cup string beans will give 
about 112 calories. 

One-half of a canned pear and juice 
will give about 35 calories. 

Two peanut cookies will give about 


= 





129 calories. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


One-third cup moulded snow pudding 
with two tablespoons custard sauce will 
give about 182 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup cocoa will give 
about 180 calories. 

Three-fourths cup corn pudding will 
give about 255 calories. 

Three-fourths cup buttered carrots 
will give about 108 calories. 

One-half cup sliced orange and coco- 
nut will give about 135 calories. 


Questions Arising Through the 
Preparation of These Lunches 


Why are spaghetti and macaroni 
used so often in school lunches? 

Both spaghetti and macaroni are 
very cheap and very nutritious foods. | 
They are made from wheat, which is | 
one.of the most important cereals. The) 
ingredients in spaghetti and macaroni | 
are the same. Spaghetti is made in| 
smaller pieces than macaroni, but not | 
in such small pieces as vermicelli. Al- 
ways buy macaroni that is yellow in| 
color, in preference to macaroni that 
has a grayish color. 

Why are string beans put into cold 
water before cooking them? | 

Cold water helps to crisp and freshen | 
the beans. Putting the beans into boil- 
ing water immediately after taking | 
them from cold water helps them to re- 
tain their color. 

Why should canned beans stand un- 
covered before cooking them? 

Any canned food should be emptied 
into a receptacle and left standing un- 
covered for a while before using it, so 
that it may become aerated and thus 
gain a better flavor. 

Why must canned beans actually boil 
when being prepared for serving? 

Canned vegetables should be boiled 
before they are served in order to de- 
stroy any harmful bacteria which might 
be in the food. Five minutes’ boilipg | 
is sufficient. 

Why should cold water be poured 
over spaghetti and macaroni after 
draining off boiling water? 

Cold water poured over spaghetti 
and macaroni prevents the pieces from | 
sticking together. If the spaghetti, or | 
macaroni, sticks together, it will not | 
combine well with the sauce that you’ 
may wish to use with it. 

How is fat creamed? 

Place the fat in a bowl, and with a 
spoon press it against the side of the 
bowl until it is of a soft, delicate con- 
sistency. It will become thinner and 
more like cream as you continue to 
work it abovt. 


Our Health Club 
By A Colorado Teacher 


Some of my pupils came to school | 
with hair uncombed, shoes unshined, | 
face and hands dirty, teeth unbrush- | 
ed; presenting in general a very un- 
tidy appearance to all who saw them. | 
I had several such cases, but by or-' 
ganizing a health club soon changed | 
conditions. 

To belong to our health club every 
child had to live up to the following 
rules: 

B 
clean. 

2. My hair must be clean and 
well combed and brushed. 

8. My nails must be clean and | 











My face and hands must be 


neat. 
4. I must brush my teeth at least | 
twice a day. 
My clothes must be clean and | 

neat and my shoes must be shined. 

. My wraps must be carefully 
hung up both at school and at home, 
a my books arranged neatly in my | 

esk. 

The requirements to hold office | 
were: | 

The pupil elected must have a per- | 
fect record with regard to these | 
health rules the month preceding elec- | 
tion and maintain such a record dur- 
ing office or forfeit same. At first it 
was hard for each child to live up to 
every rule, but before the year was | 
over every child was a one-hundred per 
cent member in the club and each | 
had held an office. - 





| and adequate practice. 
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The Examination as a Means 
of Education 
(Continued from page 86) 


newer types need not degenerate into 
pure memory work can easily be 
shown. The best-answer and true. 
false types of items are especially well 
adapted to thought questions.’”* For 
example, take the direct question, 
“What is the largest city in the United 
States?” and compare it with this 
statement to which the answer “true” 
or “false” is to be given, “Chicago js 
the largest city in the United States,” 
The first question calls only for a ver. 
batim memory of the fact that New 
York City is the largest city; but when 
confronted with the second question, 
the pupil who is uncertain is likely to 
be led off by the suggestion that the 
name Chicago gives to his mind, and 
this fact makes the question much 
harder to answer correctly. This dis. 
cussion does not at all imply that the 
direct question calling for a short, 
specific answer is not one of the neces. 
sary types of examination questions, 
It is one of the most useful forms that 
can be devised for the one-word an. 
swer; and, moreover, for some types 
of material the construction of any 
~aery kind of question is often imprac. 
tical. 


THE Essay ForM OF EXAMINATION 


The old essay form of examination 
is, of course, impossible in a testing 
program as here outlined. Those who 
still think that this type of examina. 
tion is the only thought-provoking 
kind, and those who still cling to the 
notion that there is much to be gained 
in language expression from the essay 
examination should read what Ruch 
says in this regard in the following ex. 
cerpts: 

_ “The practical situation of the writ- 
ing and correction of an examination 
paper is usually about as follows: The 
pupil writes on a series of questions 
which, nine times out of ten, are far 
too long and comprehensive for con- 
pletion in thirty or sixty minutes un- 
less the resort is to a set of questions 
scribbled under high tension in the at- 
tempt to finish the job. The teacher 
reads the papers in much the same 
spirit. The task at best is uninterest. 
ing and monotonous after the first 
dozen papers have been completed.” 

“In the second place, it is psycholo- 
gically unsound to believe that so com: 
plex an ability as language training 
can be built up as a by-product of the 
written examination. The known laws 
of learning are opposed to this belief. 
Pupils acquire such skills and abilities 
only under patient, specific instruction, 
The learning 
must proceed by slow stages with con- 
stant helps over difficulties. The at 
tention must not be divided between 
the listing of facts and the effort at 
careful expression.’’? 

That there is a training that can be 
obtained only from the essay treatment 
of a subject or question, these adher- 
ents of the old examination régime are 
correct in stating. This instruction, 
however, should not be given in the 
examination used to test knowledge of 
facts and the use of facts. The or- 
ganization of the essay answer should 
be taught as part of the regular lesson 
development, and the writing should be 
an outside assignment with full privi- 
leges to look up facts needed, and with 
plenty of time to organize them and to 
write carefully. 


THE STANDARDIZED TEST 


_ The examinations or tests that have 
just been considered are those that 
should be given by the teacher in con- 
nection with the particular phases of 
each subject as she teaches them. At- 
other kind of examination has_ beet 
developed in the past few years that 1s 
worthy of a place in our system of in- 


struction. This is the standardized test. 


(Continued on next. page) 


5 Ruch, The Improvement of the Written Exam 


| nation (Chicago, 1924), p. 79. 


6 Tbid., pp. 6 and 7. 
7 Ibid., p.7/  * 
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A standard test in any subject is one 
that has been tried out on hundreds of 
children, and for which an average ac- 


test which differentiate it from tests 
made by the teacher. 
“The teacher chooses his examina- 


matter which he knows the class has 
studied. He realizes some of his ques- 


percentage values for different ques- 
tions, but he never can be sure he has 


to be quite clear and simple turns out 
to be ambiguous and is misinterpreted 
by the majority of the class. The 
maker of the standard test avoids these 
difficulties by cautious scientific pro- 
cedure.’’8 

Many teachers and students contrib- 


selection of the items for the test 
which cover the most important phases 
of the subject.’’® In ordinary tests in- 
structors are sometimes led away from 


that seems to strike their fancy. It 
may seem unbelievable, but ‘What 
was the color of Henry VIII’s beard?” 
was actually asked in a college test in 
European history. 

The results of the standard tests are 
examined carefully by experts, and 
changes are made where the answers 
given show that the question was not 
agood one. The procedure for giving 
the standard test is worked out care- 
fully, and the directions are made as 
simple and brief as possible. The time 
limits which are adequate for the aver- 
age student are determined. These 
standard directions have to be followed 
exactly if the results are to be valid 
a8 @ measuring instrument. Questions 
are asked that can have but one an- 
swer. This is what makes the standard 
examination objective. A  teacher’s 
tests are subjective, for her judgment 
must be used in marking papers. 

The norms provided with the stand- 
ard test state just what score the aver- 
age class in any grade should be ex- 
pected to make. In this way the teach- 
er knows at once whether her class is 
doing average work. Lincoln says: 
“The tests give the teacher a wider, 
more intimate and more minute knowl- 
edge of his pupils. The standards are 
Precise and definite, so that teacher 
and pupil may know exactly what they 
are expected to accomplish. The or- 
ganization and administration of the 
course of study is improved. Pupils 
are placed for better utilization of their 
talents and with proper regard for 
their disabilities. Definite facts about 
all phases of school work are available, 
not only to the school authorities, but 
‘o the general public also. All these 
things make for the abolition of waste 
and for greater efficiency.”1° 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS: 





complishment, called a norm, has been | 
derived from the results by scientific | 
methods. Lincoln gives the following | 
important characteristics of a standard |; 


tion questions to cover the subject- | 


tions are more important and more | 
| difficult than others. Sometimes he | 
_fallows for this by assigning different ; 





made a proper adjustment. Often, too, | | 
a question which the teacher believes | | 





the important facts to some trivial fact | 





The results of the standard tests 
should be kept on the school records | 
and should not be given out to the pu- | 
pils except in the form of a graph | 
showing the advancement of each pu- 
pil as compared to the class average, 
and of the class as compared to other 
classes, The test questions should be 
tarefully guarded and should never be | 
seen by the pupils except during the 
time when the test is given. The 
questions and answers should not be 
Iscussed between the teacher and pu- 





bils as other examinations should be. 

the questions in the standardized 
ests are so many, so long, and so 
varied, the pupil is not likely to be able 
'o tell them to others or to remember 
thm a year later. However, to pre- 
vent any possible gain that might be 
derived ‘in this way, a different group 
of tests may be used every second year, 
every third year, as there is now 
‘Lincoln, Edward A., Beginnings in Educational 


Measurement (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
Dany), pp. 14and 16. 











and the 
Greatest Attractions of the 


West on One Low Cost Tour 


YY 
Yellowstone—Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
California—Zion National Park 
Bryce Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Kaibab Forest 
Grand Canyon—Salt Lake City—Colorado 


YY 


It’s America’s vacationland supreme—the Union Pacific 
West. Here you will see more of nature’s marvels than 
anywhere else on earth. 


Snow capped mountains, tremendous canyons, spouting 
geysers, roaring waterfalls, wild animals, wild flowers, 
big trees, jeweled lakes, world famous beaches, missions, 
movies—rest, play, adventure, education. 


Let us tell you how, at a cost surprisingly low, you can 
visit one or all of these wonderlands via Union Pacific. 


Special—very low side trip fares to Yellowstone enroute 


toN. E. A. 
Mail Coupon Today! 


r i 
! General Passenger Agent, Dept. 106 ' 
; Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. ‘ 
§ Please send me complete information and booklets concerning a trip to — . : 
: Yellowstone[_] Pacific Northwest {_} California[{_} Zion National Park [| Coloraco ' 
i ' 
i 
i I i sa ee addd dds ses sed enaassesassacnssswesennsssee : 
a 

' 
: SN on ee es Roh San Sea da cae dens sesaissecenasssassses 5 
: cn ninctnntetisdbbnadnnnuasesencunecaneses atte) ron aaaadenee 


NION PACIFIC 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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Escorted 
All-Expense 
Cut-to-Cost Tours 


this summer to 

Yellowstone — Pacific 
Northwest and Alaska 
—California— Zion 
National Park, Bryce 
Canyon, Cedar Breaks, 
Kaibab Forest, Grand 
Canyon. 

Ask about them. 
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An Aid to 


“ Refinement 








Good taste and good health demand 
sound teeth and clean breath. 
The use of Wrigley’s chewing gum takes care of this 


important item of personal hygiene in a delightful and 
refreshing way. 


Wrigley’s removes particles of food from between 
the teeth and aids digestion. 


So, Wrigley’s has become a thrice daily routine of 
cultured people. 








Wax wrapped and sealed— 
it comes to you fresh, clean 


and full-flavored. 





ising 


ek/ Cru 





and Georgian Bay 


Your summer vacation plans should include this restful, 


enjoyable trip. An opportunity to renew your strength and 
energy—to visit new scenes of special interest and real edu- 
cational benefit — make new friends and have a good time. 
Take this cruise De Luxe of 2,200 miles over beautiful water- 
way—the entire length and return of lakes Michigan, Huron, 
St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian 
Bay — with alluring scenery en route. 
fg _ Drivearound historic MackinacIsland, buy souvenirs from 
-| the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sight-seeing bus at 
Detroit and Chicago—Sce Cleveland—spend a full day 
at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern, Canadian and St. Lawrence 
River points)—Gaze in wonder at Niagara Falls—the world’s 
greatest cataract.Stop over at any port of call can be arranged. 


The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


2 “s al 
nal North American 
eed” te South American 


HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—passenger service exclusively 
—in equipment and service are comparable with the finest Atlantic Liners. Promenade and Sun Decks 

of unusual width; large Grand Salon; commodious Lounging Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on 
Observation deck. All State Rooms and Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with 

rtholes to insure perfect ventilation. Have running water; call bell 
and electric et —Sets have finest mattresses and springs, thoroughly comfortable 
ag — ath and toilet in connection with each Parlor Room and convenient 

© all staterooms. 


Dining Rooms and Kitchens are fly screened. Excellent meals of pleasing variety 
—daintily served by waitresses. If you crave society and “something doing” all the 








windows or 


MEALS&BERTH 
INCLUDED 


Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and Social Life which m: 
on these big cruising ships. 
Semi -Weekly Sailings during season beginning 
June 25th from Chicago, Mackinac Island, Parry 
Sound (Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo and Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chi , Detroi 

Buffalo, will be honored for ioanelt spon addins? a 7” 


Call or write for pamphlet at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 






time, you will find it in the many delightful activities aboard ship. 
There are pleasures for old and young. Even those who come alone soon find congenial 
acquaintances—the social hostess introduces them that they may — to the utmost 
e the time pass 





the Dancing, 
80 pleasantly 












NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


quite a variety of them to be obtained 
in every subject. 

Pupils who fall below the norm for 
the class at the season of the year at 
which the test is administered should 
be given thoughtful consideration by 
the teacher, and, so far as possible, the 
reasons for failure determined. If the 
low standing of anyone is found to be 
due to inaccurate previous preparation 
which cannot be made up by increased 
diligence, or if it is due to lack of men- 
tal ability, he should be transferred at 
once to a class where he can do the 
work adapted to his grade or rate of 
advancement, and thus he may be 
saved the ignominy of failure at the 
end of the year. 

At least three standard tests should 
be given during the school year: one 
at the beginning to give the teacher a 
general idea of what the pupils know; 
one in the middle of the year to see 
whether the class is keeping up to the 
standard and to make any change 
where pupils are misfits; and one near 
the end of the year to assist in the lo- 
cation of the pupils in the proper 
places for the next year. 


VALUE OF A TESTING PROGRAM 


With this system of testing, unless 
the pupil’s previous training has been 
deficient, there is no danger of a final 
failure. If both the teacher and the 
pupil use the results of the tests as 
they should be used, the rank or stand- 
ing in the educational system can be 
determined at any time of the year, 
and a final examination to determine 
the standing is unnecessary. However, 
the final examination may be given as 
a summing up of the work as in the 
ease of the periodical test. At any 
rate, if it is given, the pupil will not 
dread it, for it is only one link in a 
long chain of tests. If the results of 
all the tests are satisfactory, there will 
be no fear of failure even though in 
the final examination some item of 
knowledge has been forgotten. 

The testing program here given is 
an ideal one, and probably could not 
be carried out exactly under present 
conditions even by the most conscien- 
tiously careful teacher. Much more, 
however, can be done than has thus 
far been thought possible. The teach- 
er who uses such a program will not 
fail to secure interest in whatever she 
is teaching, and the results will be more 
satisfactory than from a like amount 
of energy and time expended in some 
other way. 

No teacher, under present condi- 
tions, can give a test every day in 
every subject or class she teaches; no 
teacher has the energy or the time to 
correct so many tests herself if she 
gives them. However, if she makes 
the tests as short as here suggested, 
writing down her own answers when 
she composes the questions, she will 
find her task of correcting a much 
shorter process than it appears to be. 
She can, moreover, accomplish more 
with the corresponding amount of la- 
bor than she can accomplish without 
the tests. 


A Stamp-Book Project 
By Nat G. Barnhart 


If you desire to interest your pupils 
in a project of educative value, try 
making stamp-books. Have the pupils 
use a composition notebook of any kind 
and let them collect stamps of all the 
different countries and paste them in 
their books. Friends and neighbors 
will be glad to help the children by sav- 
ing and contributing their stamps. 

This is a fine way for pupils to study 
geography, and at the same time they 
learn habits of good letter writing, for 
they will find it necessary to write to 
friends asking them for stamps. 

To create competition a little prize 
may be offered for the best-prepared 
book and the largest collection of 
stamps. Several pupils in our school 
have made fine books and collected 
many very rare stamps. 


All that is human must retrograde 
if it do not advance.—Edward Gibbon. 
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Before you go 
to Europe~ 





Let Dean and Dawson’s 
send you some useful in- 
formation about— 
Escorted and 
Independent Tours 
Private Auto Tours 
Steamship Tickets 
Cruise Reservations 


Special Combined Medi- 
terranean and European 
Tour sailing from New 
York April 6th. Eighty 
days of pleasure for $1595. 

Over 50 years of travel 
experience and 35 European 
offices. 


Free, helpful booklets 
gladly sent on request 















DEAN e DAWSON, 


§00 Fifth Avenue, New York 


— 2 


Liberty Tours to Europe 


featuring 
the popular Tourist (III) Cabin 


28 days for $280 and up 


all expenses included 


LIBERTY TOURS 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


EUROPE 


Conducted tours sailing in June and July vist 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switz 
land, Italy, Riviera and France. 
Three Grades, including ocean p Z 
SELECT $1150 _STANDARD $84 
STUDENT $625 
Which tour interests you ? 
MENTOR TOURS COMPANY, 

75 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
































EUROPEAN PLAN 
Overlooking Overbrook. 
Golf Course + Golf and 


Tennis Privileges- On the 
Lincoln Highway and Belt 
Line at Intersection of £f 
MIKA City Line v Lancaster Pike 
Mi t2 Minutes from City Hal 
)) Fireproof Gar. ' 
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LEAVE WINTER 
BEHIND jor a 

MARVELOUS 
MONTH 





OW, in the dead of win- 


ter, brown-skinned boys 


are climbing trees for cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, breadfruit— 
flying-fish soar between blue 
sky and bluer waves—ginger- 
flowers scent the dusk as you 
sit on your hotel /anai—the 
lilt of a soft Hawaiian song 
drifts over the hibiscus hedge. 
Yow re in Hawaii! 


It’s winter—but this morn- 
ing your barefoot caddie fol- 
lowedashiningdrivethatwent 
straight through a rainbow 
arching over the fairway ! 


So Easy to Go! 


You can be in beautiful Hawaii 
in five or six days’ sailing—in no more 
time than it takes to cross the Atlantic. 
Your local railroad, steamship or tour- 
ist agent will book you direct from 
home. And you’re still in the U.S.A.; 
Americans don’t need passports. 


Inexpensive 


The cost of first-class steamer fares 
for the round trip from the Coast, all 
expenses for two weeks at Hawaii’s 
wonderful hotels (two new steamships 
and new hotel accommodations now 
being completed), sightseeing every- 
where, a tour of Hawaii’s Volcanic 
National Park including steamer and 
motor trip and all incidentals, need 
be no more than ¢400 to $500. You 
can inake it for even less, 


Ask your agent about it now, and 
send today for illustrated colored book- 
let on Hawaii. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
237 McCann Bipc., San Francisco 
OR 364 Fort St., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A, 


al W 


The Worlds. 


Island playground | 
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Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 


His Ally 


He fought for his soul, and the stub- 
born fighting 
Tried hard his strength. 
“One needs seven souls for this long 
requiting,”’ 
He said at length. 


““Six times have I come where my first 
hope jeered me 
And laughed me to scorn; 
But now I fear as I never feared me 
To fall forsworn. 


“God! when they fight upright and at 


me 
I give them back 
Even such blows as theirs that combat 
me; 
But now, alack! 
“They fight with the wiles of fiends 
escaping 
And underhand. 
Six times, O God, and my wounds are 





gaping! 
I—reel to stand. 
“Six battles’ span! By this gasping 
breath 
No pantomime. 
’Tis all that I can. 
death. 
And—a seventh time? 


I am sick unto 


“This is beyond all battles’ soreness!” 
Then his wonder cried; ; 
For Laughter, with shield and steely 
harness, 
Stood up at his side! 
—William Rose Benét. 


The Happy Life 


Too often has the acceptance of 
God’s will been held to be a spirit of | 
the abandonment of despair, or of the 
mere inertia that ceases from striving 
and from aspiration. On the contrary, | 
it is the most intense form of action. 
It embodies the loftiest aspiration. It 
compels the highest degree of energy. | 
It calls into play every intellectual | 
faculty; it arouses and inspires. It is 
the regeneration of the individual. He | 
does not know what life is; he does not | 
even begin to live, at all, in any sense | 
worth the name, until he lives and) 
moves and has his being in the will of 
God. It is, indeed, as Professor Car] 
Hilty has said, a sense of initiative and 
power. “What is the happy life?” 
questions Professor Hilty. “It is a life 
of conscious harmony with the Divine 
order of the world, a sense, that is to 
say, of God’s companionship. . . . The 
better world we enter is, indeed, en- | 
tered by faith and not by sight; but | 
this faith grows more confident and | 
more supporting, until it is like an in- 
ward faculty of life itself. To substi- 
tute for this a world of the outward 
senses is to find no meaning in life 
which can convey confidence. Faith 
in God,” continues Professor Hilty, “‘is 
a form of experience, not a form of 
proof. . . . Here then, is the first step 
toward the discovery of the meaning 
of life. It is an act of will, a moral 
venture, a listening to experience.” 

—Whiting. 











Good Cheer Nuggets 


“Fervently I cry out with Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch: ‘O 
Lord, whatever comes, keep me from 
getting sour!’ ”’ 


“No night so dark but just beyond it 
lies a dawn; 
No day so sad and long but evening 
comes at last; 
However great thy task, O toiler, still 
hope on, 
The waves will bring again the bread 
upon them cast.” 


“Self is the only prison that can bind 
the soul; 

Love is the only angel that can bid 
the gate unroll; 

And when he comes to call thee, arise | 
and follow fast. | 

His way may lie through darkness but | 
it leads to light at last.” 








Thousands of people have an 
unsuspected talent for writing 
short stories and articles. Per- 
haps you have this talent. If so, 
Corona and our new free book 
of instructions for writers will 
help you make the most of your 
ability. Get your Corona now 
(you can buy it on easy terms), 
then begin to write—a little 
every day. It’s like exercising— 
the longer you stick to it, the 
more you improve. 


Every teacher needs a typewriter 


Even if you are not ambitious to be a 
writer, you ought to have your own 
Personal Writing Machine. There are 
dozens of ways in which a teacher can 
make use of Corona in her daily work— 
cutting stencils, writing plans, sched- 
ules and reports—not to speak of 
personal correspondence. 
. 


Mail the coupon today and get a free 
copy of The Writer’s Guide, a fasci- 
nating book which makes story writing 
easier than you ever thought it could be. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Sales offices in the principal cities of the world 
Established 1903 
Also manufacturers of the 
L C Smith Typewriter, the Ball-Bearing Office Machine 
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Spare time can be turned 
into money with Corona 








You can own this 
latest model Corona 


It’s the finest Corona ever built— 
made by the world’s pioneer 
manufacturers of portable type- 
writers. 


A sturdy, dependable writing 
machine with standard four-row 
keyboard, full width (ten inch) 
carriage, twelve yard, two color, 
self-reversing ribbon, variable 
line spacer, everything you ex- 
pect in an office machine. Yet 
it is compact, portable, easy to 
carry with you wherever you go. 


Buy a Corona on 
easy terms 


A small deposit puts Corona in 
your home and then you can pay 
on easy, monthly terms just like 


rent. Your Corona dealer will 
gladly accept a used typewriter, 
any standard make, as part pay- 
ment, You need not waitanother 
day. Just look up Corona in your 
phone book and the dealer will 
send you one for free examination. 


Mail the coupon for the latest 
Corona literature and details of 
our easy payment plan. 








L C Smith & Corona Typewriters I 
310 E.Washington St., Syracuse,N.Y. 


Without obligation to me, please send me a free copy of The 
Writer’s Guide—and complete information about Corona. 


Name.---- 
Address-------- 
I aicenscesiscnctcntcseecenactiecni typewriter. 
This Book Ishould - | like to know its trade-in-value. 
te Bree should not § 
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Or you will know little of the great World around 


you. It is travel 





far and frequent — that brings the 


spirit of the world into your own life and makes you 
a living part of the Universe. Travel is the most liberal 
Educator, the most profound Teacher, the Master 
Artist who alone paints enduring pictures on the walls 
of human memory. 


Your opportunity is here, for Cunard has brought leis- 


urely, comfortable travel within the means of all. 


The New , 


CUNARD CABIN and TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN SERVICE 
From New York to Plymouth, Havre and London 


—the only weekly service of its kind on the Atlantic—makes 


a trip to Europe before mid-June or after mid-July especially 





Cabin Round Trip. -_ - : 
Tourist Third Cabin Round Trip - $170 to $190. 


$290 up 


attractive. There is no travel rush abroad; museums, art galleries, 
also trains and hotels are uncrowded, permitting quiet study 
and repose at moderate expense. 


Four superb oil-burning Cunarders are in this service; they 
are fast, exceedingly comfortable, and go direct from dock to 
dock both east and west. 


| “<-.People of leisure, educators, students, aythors, artists, pro- 
fessional men and women, and men of business, will find.on © 
this weekly service generous accommodations which flexibly 

fit their purse and purpose. 


Sailing schedules and full information upon request to 


ATLANTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 
PORTLAND, ME. 








BALTIMORE 


your local agent or 


and ANCHOR Zines 
25 Broadway, New York 


Carry your funds in CUNARD TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES 


—the Universal Currency— 


CUNARD | 


BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND DETROIT 
NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 
ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO — SEATTLE WASHINGTON 














Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 58) 


so that they would fit smoothly at the 
corners. Next, we built walls about 
twelve or fifteen inches high, leaving 
openings for two windows and one 
door. The corners were fastened to- 
gether with pins. We then took six 
stalks, twelve inches long, and split 
them lengthwise for the rafters, and 
pinned these in. For the sheeting we 
used eight stalks, fifteen inches long, 
split lengthwise, pinning these securely 
to the rafters. Next, raffia and corn 
shucks were woven together for the 
roof which was pinned to the sheeting. 
A corn cob, from which we had punched 
the pith, served as a chimney, and was 
inserted in a hole in the roof. 

After the house was completed we 
used the piths from other cornstalks to 
make some of the Mother Goose char- 
acters. This was done by cutting the 
pith into various shapes. The hair for 
the dolls and also the manes and tails 
of the animals were made of corn silk; 
the faces were drawn with ink; the 
dresses were of crepe paper and corn 
shucks. When completed, the dolls 
were placed near the house on the sand 
table. We used branches of trees to 
make miniature trees in the sand, and 
put leaves upon the sand beneath them 
to represent the fall of the year. While 
working with the cornstalk house, we 
studied the growth and culture of corn 
for our nature work.—ELLA HAZEL 
PICKETT, Indiana. 


Seat Work for Primary Children 


Make riddles for seat-work exercises. 
Have the question on one strip of tag 
board, the answer on another. Allow 
the children to read them and place the 
answer after each question. Have a 
joke or two such as the following, to 
make the exercise more interesting: 

What has a face, but cannot see? 
Clock. 

What is it that smokes, but cannot 


chew? Chimney. 

What is it that runs, but cannot 
walk? Watch. 

What has legs and cannot run? 
Table. 


What has eyes and cannot see?— 
Potato.—R. M., Pennsylvania. 


Tardiness 


One of the bugbears of teaching, and 
one of the hardest to eliminate, is tar- 
diness in the schools. We should not 
worry about the matter if it meant 
only a black mark on the register, but 
when we realize that it is an important 
factor in character formation, we feel 
that it must be conquered. It is simply 
a matter of habit; but instilling the 
correct habits in youth prevents much 
trouble in later life. 

Having tried everything possible in 
corrective measures, we finally decided 
on the following effective method. The 
State Law reads: 

“The law requires regular attend- 


|| ance during the hours while the schools 


are in session. Therefore, if a child is 
absent at the opening of the sessions, 
or is withdrawn before the close of the 
sessions, the parent may incur the 
above-named penalty—five dollars fine 
for every week of irregular attend- 
ance.” 

We had this extract from the law 
typed, and any child who came in tardy 
was sent home with a copy of the above. 
When the parents realized that their 
pocket-books could be touched, they 
were very much more careful about 
regular attendance.—JOSEPHINE I. REyY- 
NOLDS, Connecticut. 


Paste Jars 


The teacher with a number of little 
folks who do construction work, knows 
how every child wants paste at the same 
time, especially if there is just one con- 
tainer. To do away with unnecessary 
confusion and waiting, I collected a 
number of medium-sized cold cream 
jars with aluminum tops. I washed the 
jars thoroughly and removed the old 
labels. I then labeled each jar with 
the word “paste” and the name of one 
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of the children. I placed the jars on, 
certain shelf with scissors, crayons, 
and other materials used in construe. 
tion work. When a child had finishej 
his lesson, he could, as a special priyj. 
lege for quick and efficient work, g 
quietly to the shelf and get whatever 
materials he wished.—LUCILLE , GILBy 
Colorado. 5 


Games as Aids to Teaching’ 


I saw a fine way to help childrey 
learn to read the other day, so I wan 
to tell you about it. On entering a firs 
grade room I noticed that all abou 
the room were printed placards. Such 
objects as the table, the piano and the 
chairs were labeled; where there were 
no. objects, pictures of persons or ob- 
jects (as girl, boy, flower, etc.) bor 
their proper names. 

“How do you use these labels?” | 
asked the teacher. 

“We give the children a bundle of 
cards with the same names on then, 
and they go from place to place match- 
ing the words,” was her reply. “They 
learn the names readily that way, 
When they have grown proficient at 
this game we take the placards off and 
see if they can replace them correctly. 
We have another good game that car. 
ries out the same idea. We use a set 
of cards, six by ten inches. At the 
top of the card is the same small and 
capital letter, while below is the pic. 
ture of an object that begins with that 
letter. Then we have small card 
which simply bear the names of th 
objects.” 

“But these are all nouns,” said |, 
“What do you do with verbs?” 

“We act them out,” she replied, 
showing me a set of cards, each bear- 
ing single words, as run, jump, skip, 
and walk. 

“When we show these cards for the 
first time, we act them out. Soon the 
pupils can act them out themselves 
the moment they see the card. We call 
these action words.” 

“How do you get the prepositions?” 

“In the same way by demonstrating 
what in or on or into means.” 

“How do they read in their prim- 
ers?” I asked. 

“Just splendidly,” she replied. “We 
have placards with whole _ sentences 
which aid greatly in quick and ac- 
curate reading of the primer.” 

“How do you go about writing?” 

“On the blackboard generally, as it 
doesn’t cramp the muscles so much. 
The children learn the shapes of the 
letters as a game for busy work. We 
give them a large cardboard on which 
the name is written in a large hand; 
then they cover the outline with len- 
tils. Sometimes the words are on sew: 
ing cards, and the pupils outline them 
with colored yarn. Again they copy 
the letters with modeling clay, or out- 
line them with crayolas.” 

When I left I did not wonder that 
this school had such a fine reputatioi 
for excellent school work.—Susir A. 
— MyYrRTLE BARBER CARPENTER, 
owa, 


Geography “A la Camp” 


When the school year is nearing the 
close, and the youngsters are tired and 
uninterested, even the most listless wil! 
respond to studying geography “a |a 
camp.” To carry out this project it is 
necessary to devote a part of some reci- 
tation period to the discussion of tour- 
ist camps. After interest is well 
aroused, a slip bearing the name of 4 
city about which the class has studied 
in geography, is passed to each child. 
Next day paper tents are made free 
hand (some of the tents are sure to be 
unique, resplendent with flags and 
other decorations). When class 3 
called, the youngsters armed with thelr 
tents approach the tourist camp (which 
is in reality the sand table), set uP 
their tents, and are ready for the camp- 
fire hour. Around the imaginary camp 
fire (the youngsters may even sit o 
the floor in real campfire style to make 
it more realistic), the lesson begins. 

The teacher starts the game by ask- 
ing one of the tourists what city he }s 
from. The child thus addressed tells 
the class what his city is and then Te 
lates something of interest concerning 





it. When’ he finishes, the other chil 
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'could never do that!” 
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| dren may ask him three logical ques- 
| tions. 
| tent stays in the tourist camp, but if he 
fails, his tent has not stood the storms 
and must go back home for repairs. 
When class is over, the youngsters 
whose tents have stood the test are de- 
lighted, and all are ready to agree that 
|it is fun to review geography “a la 
|;camp” style-—Lou RICHARDSON, Iowa. 


Memory and Spelling Game 


I find that the following game makes 
the children more observing, and it 
gives drill in spelling the names of 
|common objects. 

I place on my desk such articles as a 


If he answers all correctly, his | 
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book, a tablet, a pencil, a pen, ink, 
ruler, etc. Then «the children walk 
slowly in front of the desk, observing 
the articles as they pass. When they. 
return to their seats they write on pa- 
per the names of as many articles as 
they can remember. The child having 
the largest number of correctly spelled , 
words wins the game.—HAaAzEL BEN- | 
, NETT, New York. | 





To Prevent Tardiness 


On a cardboard frame I pasted a 
picture of a baby asleep but clutching | 
his bottle of milk. Under the picture | 
were the words “No sleepy-heads or 
tardy marks at our school to-day.” 
This picture was hung rather high on 
the wall. 

When a child was tardy he had to 
climb onto a chair and take this pic- 
ture down. Only once did it have to 
(come down during our school year.— 
| JANE WALKINGSHAW, Iowa. 


A Review Device 


A class may carry on their own re- 
view lesson in history or geography. 

The teacher prints questions on 
small slips of cardboard. Each is 
|numbered in the order of the natural 
sequence of events in the lesson. The 
pupil holding card number one opens 
the lesson by reading his question and 
jasking another pupil for the answer. 
As soon as he has a satisfactory 
answer, question two is treated in the 
same manner. 

Thus the lesson is not “hit or miss,” 
and yet the children are entirely re- 
sponsible for the correct answers. If 
ja teacher has these questions neatly 
‘typewritten, they may be used by 
nt for seat work.—VIvA PorTTER, 

assachusetts. 





Days of the Week 


In teaching the days of the week 
and months of the year to third-grade 
pupils, I find that they enjoy getting 
|pictures from old magazines or cata- 
‘logues to illustrate them. For ex- 
ample, for Sunday we used a Bible; 
|for Monday a washtub or clothespins; 
‘for Tuesday, flatirons or an ironing 
board; for Wednesday, thread, scis- 
sors, or needles; for Thursday, a cake 
pan or cake spoon; for Friday, an 
automobile, to illustrate visiting; | 
Saturday, broom, duster or mop. The | 
pupils will remember the days better 
if this device is used, and will delight 
in finding pictures of people doing 
the appropriate things.—LUuCcILLE Bar- 
RETT, Nebraska. | 


Seat Work for a Sixth Grade 


In connection with our health work 
the pupils make health books which are 
a collection of free-hand drawings on 
drawing paper, nine by twelve inches 
in size. This year they are making | 
some interesting ones using the Health 
Posters given each month in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 
They make the pictures a little larger 
than the ones at the top of the maga- 
zine page and somewhat smaller than 
those on the full-sized page. 

Someone will say, “Oh, my children 
Just try them 
and see. You will be surprised. These 
pictures are a wonderful incentive. 
With each drawing we add a little 
health rule, such as “Sleep with the 
windows wide open,” or “Work while 
you work and play while you play.” | 

After the pictures are drawn they | 
are colored either in accordance with 























Mount Hood, the most beautiful mountain in America, from the new road to Cloud Cap Inn 


Attend Portland’s Rose Festival—June 13 to 19. 


8 


ake your Convention Trip 
your Summer Vacation 


RAVEL is the great educator. That is 
Z, why so many people engaged in educa- 
cation arrange to spend their vacations in 
travel. Many of them, who can afford it, go 
to Europe and to foreign countries. But are 
they not missing the first principle which 
should guide them in their own education, 
namely, to see and know their own country 
first? 


The Pacific coast is more wonderful 
than Europe! 

From one end of it to the other, there is a 
tremendous panorama of the most stupen- 
dous natural scenery in this or in any other 
country. There are twenty Switzerlands in 
one. Nowhere is there more varied and more 
majestic scenery, more charming and attrac- 
tive landscapes, more sporty golf courses, 
better stocked trout streams and lakes, ora 
more magnificent coast line with its bays, 
promontories and sandy beaches. 


Attend your Convention in Seattle 


—but arrange to see the Pacific Northwest and, if 
possible, the whole Pacific Coast. Oregon is known 
as the vacation state. It is very beautiful from one 
end to the other. Portland is the center of remark- 
able and interesting health and pleasure resorts. It 
has the greatest paved highway system in America, 
from which all the resorts in eastern, central, south- 
ern and northern Oregon may be reached, and every 
settion has its own particular attractions, different in 
character from the others. 

Write to us today for illustrated booklets, automo- 
bile maps, and all other information. Address the 
Portland Chamber of Commerce, Publicity Depart- 
ment, Room 706, Portland, Oregon. 





OREGON/miles}iou 


Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Rm. 706 Oregon Building, Portland, Ore. 


Gentlemen:—Please send me information a 
booklet on Oregon. 


free illustrated 


Name 











Address 
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COMFORT 


through flexibility 


N shoes that are made to 

satisfy your desire for 

good style, you can now 
enjoy true all-day comfort. 
The minute you see these 
new, Spring Cantilever Ox- 
ford models, you will be de- 
lighted with their attractive 
appearance. Then, when you 
wear them, your feet will find these 
graceful shoes just as comfortable as 
your eyes found them good-looking. 





If you have never tried the Canti- 
lever Shoe, you have yet to enjoy the 
complete foot comfort that only toe- 
to-heel flexibility can give you. Your 
foot itself is flexible. Nature meant 
it to be free. When you restrict the 
foot by wearing rigid arch shoes you 
interfere with its natural movements. 
You are shoe-bound. In the Canti- 
lever you are foot-free. 


You will find Cantilever Oxfoids 
most helpful, if you need arch support. 
To support the arch you have only to 
lace the “sprung-up,” all-leather arch 
of the Cantilever a little more snugly 
to the undercurve of the foot. Then 
the arch is supported flexibly, your 
foot is free to exercise and the weak- 
ened arch muscles are building up 
new strength with every step. 


The Cantilever Shoe fits closely 
under the arch and round the heel. 
It needs no breaking in, because the 
shape of the shoe follows the natural 
lines of the foot. There’s room for 
your toes in the modishly rounded 
toe of the Cantilever. It fits so well 
and is so tasteful in style that you 
will be proud to wear it with your 
most becoming costume. 


In most cities Cantilever Shoes are 
sold by one especially selected store, 
which is often listed in the ’phone 
book under “Cantilever”. If you do 
not find it there, the Cantilever Cor- 
poration, 427 Willoughby Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., will be glad to send 
you the address. 


antilever 
Shoe 


. . CHILDREN 


MEN .. WOMEN 
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|the child’s individual taste. One boy 
has for his cover design the picture of 
|an open schoolroom door with a child 
about to enter and the legend, “The 
Open Door to Health.” 

We also use the miniature reproduc- 
tions which appear in each issue of 
this same magazine. These are mount- 
ed on a six by nine sheet of drawing 
paper and under each one appears the 
title of the picture and the name of the 
artist. After a study of the artist and 
his work, we write a brief sketch of his 
life. All of these exercises are saved 
until the end of the school year, when 
they are made into a book with an ori- 
ginal cover design.—Mrs. O. H. TooTH- 
AKER, Massachusetts. 


A Cheap Pencil Box 


Children in school are constantly los- 
ing pencils, pens, and erasers. I have 
found that thread poxes can be made 
into pretty and useful pencil boxes 
which will hold these articles. The 
boxes may be obtained free from any 
dry goods store. Cover them with con- 
struction paper; if possible, let the child 
choose the color. The box may be made 
attractive by using a cut-work design 
of contrasting color for the top. This 
is very inexpensive, yet attractive and 
useful.—BERNICE KINGSBURY, Vermont. 


A Device for English 


At the beginning of the term the pu- 
pils of my grade were rather dull in 
English. I tried several devices with 
little success. Themes were written, 
but they were very poor. 

The following simple device stimu- 
lated interest and raised the quality of 
the work. I asked the pupils to bring 
pictures to school. Many different pic- 
tures were brought and we discussed 


these. In spare moments I pasted pic- 
jtures on the wall and on one black- 
‘board. Then I asked the class to buy 


small notebooks and in them to write 
in ink themes based on the pictures on 
the wall, being very careful about 
punctuation marks, capitals, ete. Ona 
sheet of paper marked off in squares I 
wrote the names of the pupils. At the 
close of each day each pupil wrote op- 
posite his name the number of themes 
/he had written in his notebook. At the 
end of the week the notebooks were 
taken up, mistakes were marked with a 
grading pencil, and the books re- 
turned. Mistakes were then given at- 
tention and the pupils tried to improve 
their work. The themes were not long 
but they showed interest in the subject, 
and were in every way an improve- 
ment over those that had been written 
previously.—PAULINE KIRK, Tenn. 








Vocation Project 


All children have some dream of the 
‘future. Perhaps Johnny wants to be a 
lawyer; Mary, a nurse. Why not let 
this natural desire be worked out as a 
| project? 

| After choosing some school where his 
‘desired profession was taught, each 
child in my fifth grade wrote a letter 
|to that particular school asking for a 
jcatalogue. The children took great 
pride in writing these letters and ea- 
gerly awaited the replies. H they 
perused the contents of the catalogues, 
and how many really intelligent ques- 
tions they asked! I am sure that school 
catalogues never did more good. 

After each child had received his 
catalogue we made a display table. The 
assortment was most interesting and 
the entire room enjoyed the results of 
the letter writing. 

After a few days the children wrote 
compositions telling “what I want to 
be when I grow up,” and “why I want 
to be a nurse, doctor, or lawyer.” The 
result in some cases was rather un- 
usual and oftentimes amusing. This 
exercise gave me a keen insight into 
the inner life and desire of each child. 
The compositions were illustrated with 
pictures clipped from magazines, mak- 
ing the finished product very attractive. 

Altogether, this was a project which 
was most helpful to my _pupils.— 
EsTHER E. WINSHIP, New York. 








The world is a wheel, and it will all | 
come round right.—Benjamin ,Disraeli. | 
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leaner Leds ~eller health 


—a new note in popular hygiene 
that teachers heartily endorse 


. more than ever, health educators and 
school teachers throughout the country are 
stressing the importance of clean. hands as a 
means to better health. 


Every teacher is fully aware of the incessant, 
yet invisible, warfare which germs wage against 
the human organism. But children, and parents, 
too, are not so well informed. They need educa- 
tion, warnings, practical suggestions. 





Just touching schoolbooks 
may leave germs on hands. 


To help in this great work of health education, 
the makers of Lifebuoy—the soap that removes 
germs as well as dirtt—are launching a nation-wide 
Clean Hands Campaign. 


Every week in hundreds of newspapers, and in 
car cards throughout the United States, Lifebuoy 
advertising is educating the public in the impor- 
tance of removing germs from the hands frequently 
—after work or play, before eating, before pre- 
paring food or touching children. 


After play—germs, as well 
as dirt, should be removed 
Jrom children’s hands. 


Are you a Lifebuoy “fan”? Thousands of 
teachers are. They delight in its abundant, anti- 
septic lather that removes germs as well as dirt, 
that benefits the skin amazingly and makes per- 
spiration odorless. They like Lifebuoy’s clean, 


hygienic scent—which quickly evaporates after 
rinsing. 


Lifebuoy is orange-red, the 
color of its pure palm-fruit oils. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Other hands may have left 
germs on the telephone 
you 15¢. 
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| Primary Methods and Devices | 


(Continued from page 64) | 


| wind does, the tools that the farmer | 
| uses, the food that they should eat, the | 
| clock that tells them what time to go | 
to bed and so on. For the more diffi- | 





| patterns but often they can best ex- 
| press themselves by their own crude 
| drawings. Be very definite in assign- 
| ing work of this kind. Tell the chil- 


' make sure that they do it. 


| (Continued from page 52) 

| Figures III, IV, and V give the three 
units of the design. Figure V shows 
| the petals. 

/ making of the leaves. 
| ter is composed of French knots. To 
|make the knots, bring the raffia from 











| the strand twice around the needle. In- 
sert the needle in an adjoining square. 
Hold down the raffia as you pull the 
needle to the underside of the canvas. 





gue in the same square in order to 
it. 

After the design is embroidered on 
the two sides of the bag, add the back- 
‘ground. Figure VII shows how the 
' background is made. The stitches of 
| raffia each cover five meshes. Alter- 
| nate stitches are arranged to give a 
zigzag effect. The heavy horizontal 
Music with the Miesner puts [limes are the, guide lines. The back: 
new life into the daily round of 'as in Figure VIII, or in a checker- 
teaching. Children love the sweet board effect as in Figure 1X, where 
singing tone of this little piano. horizontal and vertical stitches are 
They do better work in music— used to form alternating squares. 
better work in other subjects, too. When the embroidery is completed, 
cut the top cornets of the canvas as 
shown by the heavy lines of Figure II, 
A; and cut the lower corners of the 
canvas as in Figure II, B. Turn in and 
baste the 1l-inch margins. Pin the two 
sections of the bag together. Sew the 
sides and lower edge together with 


Happier, 
Brighter 
School 









The Miessner fits right into your 
school routine—a famous music 
educator designed it after twenty 
years in public school music. It is 
not a ‘‘cut-down’’ instrument, 











but the original small piano, built 


lat Sor gener wane raffia, using overhand stitches. 


Make a fitted lining of silk or sateen 
| for the bag, allowing %-inch margins 
| for French seams on sides and bottom. 
Pin the lining in the bag and sew it to 
the canvas with short stitches. Turn 
in and baste the edge of the top of the 


Amazing Improvement 
in Miessner Tone 


Now anew Miessner feature—the 


| cult projects the children. will need | 


dren exactly what they are to do and, | 


Bags Embroidered with Raffia | 


Figure VI illustrates the | 
The flower cen- | 


| the underside of the canvas, and wrap | 


It is sometimes necessary to take two | 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pepsodent, urged by dental 
authorities, is also universally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


- Keeping Teeth Free 





of Film 


To Make Smiles Really Count 


Smiles are Dazzling White When Film 1s 


Gone. Teeth Sparkle Like Polished Jewels. 


OST persons’ teeth and gums are 
| imperiled, say many authorities, by 
| a film that forms on teeth. 

Ordinary brushing having failed to 
combat it effectively, a new way in tooth 
cleansing is being advised. A way that 
| differs in formula and effect from pre- 





At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, for this pur- 
pose, the most recent dental findings in 
gum protection science knows today. 
Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. And thus aids in neutraliz- 
ing mouth acids as they form. 


>} ‘*Sono-Rim’’—has put the Miess- lining. You may make a row of short | vious methods, These are embodied inthe It multiplies the starch digestant of 
ner farther ahead than ever. This blanket or buttonhole stitches with! special film-removing dentifrice called the saliva. Thus combats starch deposits 
i resonant rim, builtinto the back of — around on —? edge after the | Pepsodent. which might ferment and form acids. 
the sounding board, is the greatest ining is sewed in place. : . . ' 
- single inoneues ever “a in To make each handle, use enough | Now an effective film combatant as gto ns inet ee 
school pianos. It produces a tone strands of raffia to form a tight bunch | For years dental science sought ways to jie those in Pepsodent, 
of amazing quality and volume. a little over %4 inch thick. Wrap with | fight film. Clear tecth and healthy gums 
Qin the WOhasenae to Olewed be a single strand as in Figure X. But- | come only when film is constantly com- Please accept Pepsodent test 
tigen Soaggencanagpllbt tyes ny tonhole or blanketstitch over this foun- | bated—removed every day from the teeth. 
by side with other pianos, there is dation, as in Figure XI. A completed | A Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
a startling difference. You won’t handle should be 11% inches long. teeth this way for 10 days. Note how 
rf believe it is possible until you Fasten a handle to the outside of each thoroughly film is removed, The teeth 
) hear an actual comparison. section of the bag by sewing each end gradually lighten as film coats go, Then 
U with over-and-over stitches for a %- | for 10 nights massage the gums with 
1 Let us explain what the inch space. Leave about 5 inches be- Pepsodent, using your finger tips; the 
ull Miessner, now built with tween the ends of each handle. gums then should start to firm and harden. 
the ‘‘Sono-Rim,” will The photograph at the right on page | At the end of that time, we believe you 
will agree, that next to regular dental 





do for your school. Mail 
the coupon. 


have the handle attached. Completed, 
the bag is 10% inches wide and 9% 
inches deep. The band at the top and 
the vertical stripes are in a soft tone of 
green; the flowers are orange with cen- , 
ters of black French knots. The stems 
and leaves are a dark green. Figure 
XII shows the arrangement of the! 
| stitches that form the flowers of the 
| design. Make the horizontal and ver- 
| tical stitches first; then add the five | 






























52 shows one side of a bag ready to | 











The habit of removing film twice daily from the teeth by 
Pepsodent is widely urged by dental authorities 











care, Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
provides the utmost science has discov- 
cred for better tooth and gum protection. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 














_—_—_—_——————— 
| stitches at each corner. ; 
ER | —_———_ Film was found to cling to teeth; to 
: | get into crevices and stay; to hold in con- 
| MIESSN The Hunting Game | tact with teeth food substances which 
left THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE | By Daisy Tull | fermented and a he de- F'REE—Mail coupon for 10-day tube 
e | This game never fails to delight my | cay. Germs by the — ake "hief =m. to The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 
| ae 4. a” 7 manit aa mane | And they, with tartar, are the c —— 1071, 1104 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Meta nn meneennncenennenceccenenceeeeny pO OF cae the blackboard. The of pyorrhea and most gum disorders. Ill. U.S.A. Only one tube to a family. 
MIESSNER PIANO CO., ; hildren are told to get their guns Thus there was a universal call for an 
138 Reed 8t., Milwaukee, Wis. : d hunti They hold their | ¢ective film-removing method. Ordinary : 
Please send me the Miessner catalog, ready to go hunting. ay: Be brushing was found ineffective. Now two NaMMe.....nssccorserscessensenernseenseessenrsensenssnsseneeees 
details of your 10-day trial offer, and jhands apart ready to clap. I an- ffecti Acsrtantetl b Pvt Het 
special price to schools. /nounce the word which we will hunt. | © nose tage a we ye bw sph 
Name iI = — A ge id all = Poodie. 4 gh paty-onasn cette Tapmdent schism pray TORT 
iti | words. en e pointer comes es * George St., Toronto, Canada. 2343 
POsitiON...0.... eco pees SCHOOL...0..--.eescseecseeeene hich we are _ , , | 
con Fcty” over the word, which we APS | Cre and remove: fl, Firms the Gams 
ah ‘clapping their hands. I announce | Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. P EF P S O D EF N T 
4 ay. State another word to hunt and shoot and Then it thoroughly removes the film in 
——— the game continues. gentle safety to enamel. The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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Lhe Story of 
CAPTAIN CoORKy, Free! 


OULDN’T all of your younger 

pupils like to have their very own 
private copy of this little book? It is 
full of jolly pictures showing how brave 
Captain Cooky subdued the Savage 
Bombarees. 

It has pictures of such fascinating 
foods as Easter Bunny Cake, 
Merry-Go-Round Cake, Orange 
Blossoms, Peanut Cookies and 
Cocoanut Cookies with complete 
directions for making them. It is 
free for the asking. 


ek eS 
= 






Cocoanut Cookies 








Tur Royat Baxina Powper Company 
Dept. C,, 118 East 42d St., New York City 


Please send me—free...... copies of “The Comical 
Cruises of Captain Cooky.” 






































Exclusively 
TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


No other class carried 


The only ships in the world of this kind 
are our 
Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, 
Winifredian 
and Devonian. 
We also offer attractive Tourist Third 
Cabin accommodations on other great 
steamers including Majestic, world’s 
largest ship. 125 “Tourist” sailings from 
New York, Boston and Montreal to 
principal European ports. 


Rates $95 {up} According to ship 
Round Trips *%7F@ (up) 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offices 
elsewhere, or authorized agents. 
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Health Project 


(Continued from page 49) 


Drink four glasses of water a day, 

including a glass before each meal. 

. Drink no tea, coffee, or other in- 
jurious drinks. 

. Eat only wholesome food and eat 
slowly. 

. Go to toilet at regular times. 





. Sit up and stand up straight. 
. Keep neat, cheerful, and clean-} 
minded. 


- Be helpful to others. 


. Take a full bath at least once a! 


structed on the sand table. 
tions were taken from a bulletin issued 
by the Child Welfare Department, 
New York City.) 





week. 
XI. SAND TABLE 


The country “Healthland” was con- 
(Sugges- 


1. The following cities were represent- 
ed by objects placed on the sand 


table: 

a) Upon rising: Bathtubville, 
Easttoothbrush, Nailfileville, 
Hairbrush Heights, Drinkwater 
Springs. 

b) Morning meal: Orange Valley, 


Oatmealo, Toast City, Butter- 

well, Milko. 

Noonday meal: Hot Soup 

Springs, Egg Junction, Spinach 

Greens, Lettuce Woods, Carrot 

Gardens, Beet Top Hills, Baked 

Potato Hills, Butter Creek, 

Fruitville, Rest Haven (show- 

ing that a short rest should be 

taken after the noonday meal), 

Playmeadows. 

Evening meal: East Omelet, 

Brown Bread Woods, Butter 

Well, Prune Avenue, Hot Pota- 

to Hills, Milk Springs. 

Before retiring: Bookwell, Mc- 

Clean, Fresh Air Junction, Long 

Sleep Mountain, Rising Sun. 

2. An electric toy train was furnished 
by one of the boys. This was the 
“Healthland Flier.” 

3. A white arch with “Healthland” 
printed on it in large letters was 
placed at the entrance to the city. 

4. The capital, known as “The Milky 
Way,” was represented by milk 
bottles covered with white crepe pa- 
per to make it more realistic. 

5. Objects that could not be made by 
the children, i.e., cups, etc., were 
brought from home. 

6. Other details were worked out as 


c) 


d 


~ 


e) 


suggested by the little people. Chil-| 


dren used their own initiative in 
working out ideas and planning 
handwork. Many of the things 
were made at home by the children. 
They showed great originality and 
= cata thinking in doing the 
work, 


XII. CorRELATION 
The project was correlated with the 


following subjects: 


1. Number work.—The pupils found 
the prices of the articles on the 
table by inquiring at the grocery 
stores near their homes. They 
worked out these prices in original 
problems; such as, “If a pound of 
butter costs 55 cents, what will 8 
pounds cost?” 

2. Language.—Stories were composed 
about each health city and given 
orally. Original stories were writ- 
ten about the cities. 

3. Reading.—Pupils read health stor- 
ies, read articles on health in the 
magazines and papers, and brought 
clippings to school to read. 

4. Spelling.—Children learned to spell 
the names of the articles on the 
table, i. e., potatoes, carrots, letiuce, 
spinach, etc. A race was run to see 
who could learn them most quickly. 

5. Nature study.—Studying the seeds 
of different plants, their distribu- 
tion, ete. Study of harmful insects, 
and how to destroy them. 

6. Geography.—Location of places 
where different articles are found; 
kind of climate suitable for each. 

7. Handwork.— Making the little 
houses, chairs, depot, danger signal, 
and playground equipment, i.e., 

swings, slippery slides, seesaws, 

turning pole, etc. 
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argain 


Fares 


this yearto 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
Colorado 

Yellowstone 


Utah 


California 
Pacific 
Northwest 


Jaspe 
Black 


National 
Park 


Hills 


Wide choice of routes 
—stopover privileges— 
fine through trains 


daily. 


FREE 


selection. 


Illustrated Booklets to 
help you make your 





National Park 





Escorted all-expense tours to 
Yellowstone-Colorado, Zion 


nia. Ask about them. 


and Califor- 








For complete informa 


tion write 


H. G. Van Winkle 


General Agent 
C. & N. W. Ry. 
148 S. Clark St. 
Chicago 
r) 














VACATION 





























Ask for Booklet “A” 


Address: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


to ALASKA, CALIFORNIA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 
and NATIONAL PARKS 
SUMMER 1927 


Comfort withcut extravagance. 
Incomparable Comprehensive Tours. 
15 Conducted Parties, limited number. 
Best of Accommodations. 
Many Auto Trips. Inclusive Low Rate. 


Also EUROPE and NORWAY 


Leaving MAY, JUNE and JULY 
Small Parties—Booklet ‘‘E’’ 


GILLESPIE KINPORTS & BEARD | 
TRAVEL AGENCY, 
8 W. 40th St., N. Y. City or 210 S. 17th St. 












TOUR 













with maps. 
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AJULY DAY AT MT, BAKER 


Seattle’s business district is close 

to cool waters amid snow-capped 

peaks, where one can climband hike 
jay. 
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NEA. 
Convention City 


Plan a two-fold vacation this year. 
Attend the N. E. A. Convention in 
Seattle, July 3-9, and at the same 
time get acquainted with one of the 
most remarkable and fastest grow- 
ing sections of the nation. If you 
do not know the Pacific Northwest 
you are out of step with America. 


A trip westward through the stor- 
ied Pacific Northwest will be educa- 
tional and delightful, with a climax 
at Seattle, the convention city—Se- 
attle, the amazing colorful, progres- 
sive western community, grown from 
twenty-one white settlers to a city 
of more than 400,000 within the 
memory of members of the original 
party. Seattle, largest city of its 
age in America and center of the 
summer playground of America, will 
intrigue, fascinate, and impress you. 


While Seattle has big, luxurious 
hotels it also has comfortable, re- 
fined living places to meet require- 
ments of any purse. Every summer 
thousands come to Seattle, rent cot- 
tages, apartments or hotel rooms 
and spend glorious weeks making 
excursions into surrounding terri- 
tory. 

Plenty to occupy one’s time, even with- 
in the city. Miles of picturesque boule- 
vards winding through virgin timber and 
along marvelous lakeshores; 2000 acres 
of parks; three beautiful fresh water 
lakes; bathing beaches—both salt and 
fresh water; miles of gigantic docks 
teeming with sights and sounds of far- 
off, mysterious lands beyond the sea. 
Seattle has every modern facility for en- 
tertaining and interesting delegates to 
the N. E. A. convention. 

Beyond the city, yet reached quickly 
and comfortably are;—Mount Rainier, 
Mount Baker, the Olympics, rushing 
mountain streams, gem-like lakes, like 
Crescent and Chelan; the famous cool, 
evergreen forests and Puget Sound—an 
arm of the Pacific with 2,000 miles of 
alluring shoreline. Later perhaps a voy- 
age to Alaska, Honolulu or the Orient. 

Write the Registrar, University of 
Washington, Seattle, about exceptional 
courses offered at the University ‘“Sum- 
mer School, Where Summer’s Cool.” 

You'll enjoy every minute of your va- 
cation in the Charmed Land, Plan your 
trip now. 

To make your vacation complete, come 
West over one of four northern trans- 
continental lines. See Seattle, Spokane, 
Tacoma, Portland; then by rail or water 
to Oakland, San Francisco, San Diego. 
Or reverse the route—come north by 
train or steamship to Seattle. Ask about 
trips to Alaska and Hawaii. Reduced 
round trip fares on all railroads, May 15 
to September 15. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of the Pacific Northwest 





-—— VACATION PLANS — — - 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Room 104, Seattle, Washington. 


Mail me (free) your illustrated booklet of 


Seattle and the Charmed Land. 
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Five Interesting Birds 
(Continued from page 37) 


| 
of deep woods, the jays may be seen|\% 


in the isolated trees of the wood lots 
and dooryards. Swaying tree tops, 
creaking branches, and the rustle of 
wind-driven leaves do not dampen 
their bold spirits. Instead, one hears 
their high-pitched notes above the 
warring forces of nature. At this time 
their notes are not displeasing, for 
they seem to be a part of the orches- 
tral accompaniment of the storm. 

As the jay is a permanent resident, 
one becomes so accustomed to its pierc- 
ing cries that one seldom listens for 
the clear, whistled notes ringing from 
the bare trees on a cold, snappy morn- 
ing. These varied whistling calls can 
scarcely be called musical, and yet the 
jay occasionally produces a low minor 
note that has in it the pure, ringing 
sweetness of a Scottish fife. Some- 
times it gives a long, squeaky cry like 
that of a hawk. Most familiar of all | 
are its rasping calls and noisy jibber- 
ing, especially in autumn when it is 
joined by others of its tribe. During 
the breeding and moulting seasons its 
voice is seldom heard. 

In the winter the blue jay finds many 
acorns on the frozen ground. With an 
acorn it flies to a tree, and, using its 
strong toes, holds the acorn securely 
against a hard branch. With its stiff 
bill it makes an incision in the acorn, 
tearing away a full-length strip of the 
shell. Then it hammers and shreds 
the acorn meat, eating until its appe- 
tite is gratified. Occasionally an acorn 
slips from its grasp, but the blue jay 
seldom takes the trouble to look for it. 

Because of its meddlesome and tan- 
talizing habits, the blue jay is very un- 
popular in bird society. When it ap- 
proaches a tree in which other birds 
have congregated, they generally take 
their departure. While we know that 
jays sometimes devour the eggs and 
nestlings of other birds, it has been 
said that this bad habit is only an indi- 
vidual trait and is not characteristic of 
the whole species. Like other “black 
sheep,” the jay has some virtues to 
commend it. It is a good forester, | 
planting and burying seeds and nuts in | 
the most unexpected places. 

The blue jay is also a destroyer of | 
noxious insects. According to the in-| 
vestigations of biologists, its food is 
about one-fourth vegetable matter and 
three-fourths animal, the vegetable 
food consisting of seeds, grains, fruits, 
and nuts. The animal food of the jays 
consists chiefly of beetles, grasshop- 
pers, and caterpillars. When the gipsy 
moth infests the trees, the jay is known 
to eat the larve, and sometimes it 
relishes a snail, a slug, or a sala- 
mander. 

If kindly treated the jays will nest 
in the trees and vines of our dooryards. 
I have found their nests on the low 
branches of the oak, locust, hickory, 
and hemlock, usually from eight to 
twenty-five feet from the ground. 
Sometimes a _ wisteria vine attracts 
them, and again they may place their 
nest of sticks and rootlets in some hid- 
den nook under the porch. The eggs, 
four to six in number, are either pale | 
olive-green or a brownish drab, con- 
spicuously marked with brown spots. | 

The blue jays are very common per- 
manent residents east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Carolinas. 
Farther south, the Florida jay, a slight- 
ly different species, inhabits the woods 
and fields. 


THE MOURNING DOVE 


One day a friend said to me, “What 
is that bird that makes such a dread- 
fully distressing noise?” I knew at 
once that she meant the turtle, or 
mourning, dove. Its sad, pensive coo- 
ing had disturbed her merriest mood. 
I, too, had to admit that its ‘“coo-oo, 
c00-00” was a little annoying. 

The mourning dove comes to the 
United States in the spring, having 
spent the winter in Panama. One 
spring I found a dove’s nest in a Nor- 
way spruce, not more than ten feet 
from the ground. It was a mere plat- 
form of loose, dry twigs and sticks, | 
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Rock 
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Colora 
Yellowstone 
California 


THREE VACATIONS 
One Low Round Trip Fare 


Best of AlltheWest 
On One Ticket 


OR—Make this a Colorado vacation 
on the “All-expense—Go-as-you- 
please” plan. 





























Cann Gane ive Pwned Our Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
ee issues, at surprisingly low cost, tick- 
te8hagan ceaenes Tracie . 
trace Coeeteeaseeer fe feel ets good for railroad and Pullman 
masaatess scasccseneuaes transportation, meals in dining cars, 
ee accommodations in Colorado {de luxe 
== Ht or “roughing it,” as desired } and sight- 
SS . me seeing rail and auto trips. 
PRLS EEEE EAABE mest = 
weece, aacaee senna H For example: Two weeks from Chi- 
erpecmaggieenen ele ic . cago—$150.00 to $200.00; from St. 
( beqaeem eae oe oy A 7 3 
a Lt Louis, $143.25 to $193.25. Similar 



















reductions from other points. Greater 
reductions, if patrons prefer camps or 
ranches, 





A tour planned, but not timed. 
Choose your own time for each scenic 
excursion. 


Ask, also, about “All-Expense, 
Personally Conducted” 
Colorado Tours 










M44 4bte ee 
Metenn 






Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
cy la Salle Street Seaien. Chicago, Ill. 
Send me your free booklet on (]Colorado, Yellowstone, (California [check book or books 


ired}, al omplete information regarding fares, stop-overs, etc. I am interested in your 
pV me adenng Toe ‘Tours to Colorado—(Personally conducted—[JGo-as-you-please, 





Name 
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Come to this great Northland where 
golf, fishing, bathing, boating and other 
vacation joys await you—where sunny 
days and cool nights send you back 
refreshed. Many delightful resorts from 
Coast to Coast offer an ideal vacation. 


The Provinces by the Sea-Seaside nooks 
and woodland playgrounds abound in 
the Maritime Provinces. Many popu- 
lar resorts to choose from. 





In ancient Quebec—the vacation-land 
of Romance, where old-world customs 
and landmarks still abound. Many 
lovely Lower St. Lawrence resorts offer 
their hospitality. 


The Highlands of Ontario—camp and 
fish in the wilds of Timagami, Algon- 


acation fands 


CHOOSE A CANADIAN NATIONAL VACATION THIS YEAR 


Send for these 
booklets on Ca- 


nada’s Vaca- 


quin Park and Nipigon Forest Reserve, 
or stop at Muskoka Lakes, Lake-of Bays, 
Kawartha Lakes, Georgian Bay, and the 
Eastern Shores of Lake Huron. 

Jasper National Park—4400 square miles of rocky 
mountain magnificence; golf, ride, hike, climb, 
swim; stop at Jasper Park Lodge, rate $7.50 day 
up—American Plan,accommodation for 425 guests. 
Jasper Golf Week, September 10th to 17th. 
Fill out coupon and send to nearest office 


Canadian National operates 22,548 miles of track; 
fleets of coastal and ocean steamers; 102,000 miles 
of telegraphs; a chain of hotels. Its Express Service 
handles over 12,000,000 consignments annually. 


[ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CThe Largest Railway System in America 





















Boston ~ Pittsburgh 
333 Washington St. OFFICES 366 Fisih Ave. ion’ 
Buffalo ‘ Portland, Me. gadian Nae . 
11 So. Division St. Kansas City GrandTrunk Ry Sta, ; ‘ the C2 , niP- 
Chicago 706 Grand Ave. Portland, Ore. cond me frees ie saee 
108 W. Adams St, Los Angcics 122 Third St. Please ict cpeckes , weve Bray Rin” 
Cincinnati 607 So. Grand Ave. .,,5t- Louis ah Book ac. 1 Maen 10 Ooneda 
432 Wainut St. Mi oatie 514 No. Broadway ares atl \Wysning io 
level _, Minnea : St. Paul sper ir gockic® | Fishin aeee? 
926 Muclid sve. 518 Second Ave. So. 3 Kast Fisth St. | Kans eso woreeeaey 
Detroit New York San Francisco Se. uigepee eRe 8 oa 
1269 Griswold St. 506 Fifth Ave, 689 Market St. = @ wame---7PeudeMlaeer” 


Philadelphia 
1600 Chesinut St. 


Duluth 
480 W. Supertor St. 


Seattle 
1329 Fourth Ate. 



























School, Rochester, 


For descriptive circular, address 


ERNEST R. CLARK. 





To The Old World 


Ernest R. Clark, director of the department of English in the East High 
N. Y., is organizing his fifteenth annual tour of 
Europe—membership limited to twenty-three. 


Naples to the Scottish Highlands | 


Over 1200 miles by auto in Normandy, Brittany, the Chateau District of 
the Loire, the Hill Towns of Italy (Perugia, Assisi), the Amalfi Drive, the 
finest of the Swiss Alpine passes, Holland, Central England, the Derby- 
shire Peak District, the English Lakes, the Scott Country, the Burns 
Country, and the Scottish Highlands in the heather season. 


154 Harvard Street, 








Rochester, N. Y. 























Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— “wiv” 












/ 


We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 
ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh. Just as 
important as cleaning the teeth, 










teach- 











Send the names of 20 or more 


" parents of your pupils. We will with the 20 or more names a: 
\ send you, not asample, buta reg- addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 
F ular size 80c tube of Kondon’s. Minneapolis, Minn. 






en this ad. Mail it at once 














Take these four steps 






for pupils’ health 
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lying crisscross on a branch. The col- 
ors of the bird were so like those of 
the nest that it seemed a part of it. In 
the nest were two white eggs, the 
usual number. They are much smaller 
than passenger pigeons’ eggs, for 
which they are sometimes mistaken. 

After I had made a few visits to the 
dove’s nest, the bird was not afraid of 
me and would not leave the nest un- 
less I pulled down the branch. Then 
it would drop to the ground, giving a 
low muttered alarm, and scurry away 
to a safe distance. From there it 
would fly to a tree, and return to the 
nest as soon as I left. 

In two weeks the eggs were hatched. 
The young birds were fed by regurgi- 
tation, that is, the partly digested food 
was pumped up from the throat of the 
mother bird and forced down the 
throats of the nestlings. They remained 
in the nest two weeks. Soon after 
the last little dove had left the nest, 
the mother dove began laying eggs for 
the second brood, for often two and 
even three broods are raised in one 
season. 

Few land birds have such beautiful 
nestlings as the mourning doves. When 
a week old, their backs are uniformly 
and narrowly streaked in dull black 
and white. They have a soft, silvery 
look at this time. When they are old 
enough to leave the nest, they begin to 
show strong resemblance to the parent 
birds. 

The mourning dove does not always 
build in the branches of trees. I have 
found nests on the ground, in low 
bushes, and in brush piles. One pair 
of doves built their nest under an elm 
at the foot of the tree trunk. Another 
pair collected a few sticks for a nest, 
placing them in a bare open space in 
the woods; and still another pair placed 
their nest near a railroad track. 

It frequently happens that mourning 
doves are mistaken for passenger pi- 
geons, which are now never found any- 
where in the world. At one time the 
nesting colonies of the passenger pi- 
geons numbered into the thousands. 
The doves are much smaller birds, 
measuring about a foot in length, 
while the passenger pigeons were near- 
ly seventeen inches long. The dove’s 
back is a grayish brown; the passenger 
pigeon’s was a grayish blue. 


Picture Study — “Feeding Her 
Birds” 


(Continued from page 60) 


In 1864, after the exhibition of “‘The 
Shepherdess,” Millet found himself 
popular, and four years later the exhi- 
bition of “The Angelus,” “The Glean- 
ers,” and “The Sheepshearers” won 
for him the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. Before his death, “The Ange- 
lus” had been sold for 50,000 francs; 
the Museum of Lille had purchased 
“Feeding Her Birds”; and the French 
Government had given him a commis- 
sion for a series of historic paintings 
for the Pantheon in Paris. He stands 
unrivalled as the sympathetic interpre- 
ter of the rigor, dignity, and beauty 
of peasant life. 





Mud Scraper 
By Jessie G. Lusk 


A good, inexpensive mud _ scraper 
may be made by using pop bottle lids. 
Take a board two inches by one inch 
by two inches. Nail the bottle lids to 
the board, leaving the rough side up. 
This is an interesting project, and it 
also solves the problem of muddy floors. 
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All-Expense Tours 


37°::: 5385 


Je can go abroad in comfort, 
r 


Days 
For 


at modest expense, with the 
t Crafts Guild Collegiate Tours, 
Price includes round trip ocean 
passage, all tips abroad, European 
transportation by steamer, railway 
and motor; hotel accommodations 
at good hotels; usual meals; motor 
trips as specified in itinerary; ad- 
missions to galleries and museums; 
services of guides and conductors; 
transportation of baggage. 


via Canadian Pacific 
“world’s Greatest Travel System’ 


Weekly sailings from Montreal and Quebec 
during June, July and August. Two days 
down the picturesque St. Lawrence. Only 
four days open sea. A weekin London. Eight 
days in Paris. Two days in Holland. Three 
days in Ostend. Fascinating side trips; and 
ample time for individual sight-seeing.and 
shopping. Extensions if desired _to Ireland, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Italy and Germany, at 
moderate cost. Write for illustrated folder 
giving complete itinerary. 


ART CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Dept. 367, 510 North Dearborn St., Chicago, lll, 


ART CRAFTS GUILD 


jate Tours 
EUROPE 


“ALL THAT IS WORTH SEEING 
SEEN AS IT SHOULD BE SEEN” 


Before concluding for your 
trip abroad next summer be 
@ sure and write for our book- 
let “SUMMER EUROPEAN 
VACATION TOURS.” The 
programs contain an extreme- 
tt ly comprehensive range of 
varied itineraries. 

Arrangements in Europe 
under the direct management 
of our permanent offices in 








London eo Paris, 
European Conducted Tours 
Range from $290 to $1,000 


Itineraries for independent travel gladly furnish- 
ed without obligation, Let us know your wishes. 


Write for European Booklet N. 


Simmons Gours 


Successors to MOCANN’S TOURS Since 1576. 








1328 Broadway New York City, N. Y- 





(UNIVERSITY TOURS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


EUROPE 1927 


65 DAYS 


S95 uw 


COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDIT IF DESIRED 
Address 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC 


Managers of University Tours 
110 EAST 42™ ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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‘GIVEN 





Infantile Paralysis, 








DAINTY VANITY CASE 


beautifully decorated. Contains mirror, puff, spill- 
proof powder case. Sent without charge, postpaid— 
PROVIDED you know any children or young adults with Club Feet, 
Spinal Curvature or Hip Di: 
vertisement with names of parents and complete addresses;m 
include street and street number, or rural route number. Refer to 
» above conditions and be sure to state character of each patient's 
rouble and their aces. Positively no vanity case sent unless this 
is enclosed with allinformation requested. Offer expires J une 30, 1921. 
McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM, 903 Aubert Av. Dept.821S, St. Louis, Me. 
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Visit 
SCOTLAND 
First 


GLENEAGLES HOTEL in the heart 
of the Scottish highlands is the ideal 
place to make your headquarters. Apart 
from the natural beauty that surrounds 
it, and the wonderful days of sport you 
may enjoy within its confines (golf at 
Gleneagles is famous the world over), 
Gleneagles is in the centre of the 
historical and romantic counties of 
Scotland. 

Travel to Scotland on the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway— 
the only railroad which offers alternative 
routes. Togo to Scotland one way and 
to return the other is to see much of 
the finest scenery in Britain. 


For advice and literature about travel 
in England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales, apply to John Fairmaa, 
M.S. Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; S. J. Sharp, 86 Yonge 
Street, Toronto; or any office of 
‘Thomas Cook & Son. 


LMS 


London. Midland and Scottish Railway 
Euston Station & St. Pancras Station, London 








CThe 
Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist Class offamousCunarders 


All expenses, sea and land, $ 255 up 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments— 
sania dclighoss it’s the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 
1926 tours. Find out why ;write for 1927 program. 
StupeENts Travet Cius 
or! 


1440 Broadway, New 











EXPERT HELP FREE 


Let the Travel Lady Plan Your Tour to 
Europe Orient Yellowstone 


Send for our free folder N 


HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE, 
Ramona Gibbons Hayes, Mgr. 
22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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FIVE UNUSUAL TOURS 


Tour Spain and the French Alps. 
Tour 4 Pyrenees, Dolomites, Austria. 
Tour 4 France and Switzerland. 

Tour 1 the Scandinavian Countries. 





italy and General Europe. 
Send for descriptive booklet. 


Tour 14 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU, 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








EUROPE,1927 


Write for our booklet pertaining to our various 
conducted tours to England and the Continent. 


24th Season 
U. T. C. TOURS, 


Successor to McComb Tours 


120 E. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SSUIETIRS Send for FREE BOOK 


Contains Independent 
and Conducted Trips. 
Rates, Steamers, What 
to Tip, What to Wear, 
What It Will Cost, etc. 
Write for booklet N. E. 


NATIONAL TOURS 
37 W. 39th St., New York 








Decorative Designs from State 
Flowers 
(Continued from page 53) 


the red, the lavender, and the blue, but 
all have the same delicate, character- 
istic growth. 

The columbine is closely related to 
such flowers as the clematis, anemone, 
and larkspur, and is found in many 
‘foreign parts, such as Europe and 
| Asia. 

The people in Colorado ‘claim that 
|the columbine found in that state is 
four times as large as that of the 
Eastern states. They may be right, 
for it is admitted that in no other re- 
| gion does the columbine grow so large | 
sor so beautiful as in Colorado. | 

The columbine is a native of the! 
,lower mountain districts, and blooms) 
| from April to July. 

Designing motifs—Because of its 
artistic shape the columbine makes a) 
|good flower from which to design) 
, motifs. The side and top views of the | 
| flower, the buds, and the seed pods are 
| all very decorative in quality. 

Four motifs that fit into circles are 
{shown on page 53. These are Nos. J, 2, 
8, 13. 
| Motifs No. 3 and No. 4 fit into a tri-| 





| 


angle, while the others are what are) | 


| being | 
ovals, 


/known as irregular designs, 
| built over combinations of 
' squares, circles, and triangles. 

Outside of motifs No. 1, No. 11, and. 
No. 15, the motifs are what is known as | 
bi-symmetrical or like-sided. These bi- 
symmetrical motifs are much easier to 
develop than the ‘“‘optical’? motifs like 
Nos. 1 and 15. 

Almost any shape, if taken and re- 
| peated symmetrically as in No. 7 4 
around an axis as in Nos. 8 and 18, will 
| produce a pleasing design motif. One 
thing to work for is a good division of 
the various areas. As a rule a good | 
' motif should have one large area and 
a number of smaller or subordinate 
areas. For instance, in motif No. 2, 
| the large white flower section is the 
|major area and the smaller inside 
petals and the outside black spots are 
the minor areas. 

In crafts work.—Design No. 1 makes | 
a very pleasing round tile made from 
thin wood or cut from wall board. | 
After the colors have been drawn in 
with colored crayon or opaque water | 
colors, a thin coat of clear shellac can | 
be painted over the tile to make it 
wear well. Motifs No. 2 and No. 13 
can be used in the same way. Simple 
| motifs like No. 3 and No. 5 look well 
on Sanitas table mats. 

Motif No. 6 is adapted to a paper 
| fan, while No. 12 can be used on the 
| side of a candle or lamp shade. Prac- 
' tically all of them are adapted to dec- 
orating paper or wooden boxes. 

In this page of motifs effort has 
‘been made to show a wide variety of 
| shapes, and to give motifs that will fit 
into either wide or narrow areas. The 
simpler motifs can be cut into little 
printing blocks for borders or all-over 
patterns. These blocks can be cut 
from linoleum or soft erasers. De-|/ 
omg like Nos. 6 and 15 are suitable for 
| this. 

Motifs like No. 3, No. 5, and No. 11 | 
will be found especially useful in ap- 
pliqué or embroidery work on textiles, 
and. are simple enough to be copied 
easily. 

If boys are doing wood work, some 
of the simpler motifs like Nos. 8, 10, 
14, and 15 can be carved into panels or 
stenciled on box covers or chair backs. 

The motifs shown here are only sug- 
gestions. Even if no new ones are 
|originated from the flower directly, 
|the motifs shown here can be com- 
| bined or cut down to simpler forms to 
make new designs. 
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| 
! 
| Our patience will achieve more than 
four force. —Burke. 








Summer Tours to Europe 


Ui led St hip Service. Restricted Personnel. | 

Small College and Community Groups. Experienced Con- 

ductors, Splendid Itinerary. 

Price $335 up—Write for Literature 
pecial commission to organizer of small party. 


S 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS, 59 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 














Finest College Chaperones. | tic Small, for those who prefer 
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TUFTS 

















GOOD FUN AND 
FRIENDLY RIVALRY 
RESULT 


... when you teach Oral Hygiene 
with this Free Chart. Send for it. 
Use the coupon below. 


RY this easy, happy way of 
teaching the tooth brush 
habit. Make it a game. 

A game played with gold stars 
on the Pro-phy-lac-tic Chart. 
The chart is like a calendar, with 
spaces for stars opposite each 
pupil’s name. Stars are pasted 
on when the children brush their 
teeth regularly, one for each day 
this duty is performed. 

The class has fun competing 
for the most stars. On the chart 
pupils see a record of their stand- 
ing. They watch it... talk 
about it... take a keener inter- 
est in oral hygiene. 

It takes little time. Five min- 
utes a day is enough to call the 
roll and paste up the stars. Both 
teacher and pupils enjoy this 
respite from routine. 

After you have started regu- 
lar tooth brushing, it is easy to 
introducecorrect brushing. Cor- 
rect brushing starts with choos- 
ing the right tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct 
tooth brush is the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic. It fits the curves of the 
teeth—reaches every surface— 
every corner and crevice. The 
large end tuft cleans even the 
backs of back teeth. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic comes in 
Baby, Small, and Adult sizes. 
These are priced at 25c, 40c and 
50c. 

Send for the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Chart today. Teachers all over 
the country find it a great help 
in teaching oral hygiene. Order 
yours now. It’s FREE. 


© 1927, P. B, Co. 








Above are pict ured the Pro-phy- Es oc Vacs wdh0e co tavddn sh Mode ECGS MOGs C4a He Oo 
| Jac-tic Baby; the Pro-phy-lac- a ‘eee m 
| a small-sized brush; and the Ci enanhataided sete ssocesceseese | 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Adult. scsi he tebe tle 


PRO.PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 

Florence, Mass., Dept. 63 
Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with 
gold stars, to help me encourage my pupils to 
teeth more frequently. 
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R d / R d 
170%) ‘Tip |3S9YO° “Tx 
Via Hubbell’s College Tours 





Tourist Third Cabin 


Including Six European 
Countries 





Originators of Economical 
and Efficient Tours. 

Fourth Year of Signal Suc- 
cess. 
GREATEST VALUES YET 
OFFERED TO TRAVEL- 


Famous ships to choose from 
including the Majestic, world’s 
largest steamer; the Homeric, 
largest twin screw liner; the 
Minnekahda, only ship in the 
world devoted entirely 
throughout to Tourist Third 




















ERS. 

Cabin Passengers, and the Bel- 
genland, Lapland, Pennland, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, 
Cedric, and Celtic from New ENGLAND, 
York. From Montreal and HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
Quebec the liners—Doric, Re- FRANCE. 
gina, Megantic and Laurentic. 

GERMANY 











At this price. 
Send for Folders. 





Plenty of Sailings Conven- 
ient to the close of school. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Atlantic Transport Line--Red Star Line 


International Mercantile Marine 
127 S. State St., Chicago. 1 B’way, New York 






























Double the Fun of Your 
Summer Vacation 


By Planning It Early! 


Now—while you’ve the time to 
think and plan for it, consider a 
trip to the Pacific Northwest. 


Make up your mind right now to 
see its wonders before the season 
passes. 


u'll find many thrills on a trip 
to this charmed land. 


En route make a side trip to Yel- 
lowstone Park through the new 
picturesque Gallatin Gateway. 


Travel on the “Olympian” via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul— 
the world’s longest electrified rail- 
way, operated for 660 miles by 
Electric Power. 





Start today! Write us for complete 
details about this wonder trip. 


W.B. DIXON, General Passenger Agent 
Chicago 


Chicago Mitwaubee & SePaul Railway 


TO PUGET SOUND-ELECTRIFIED 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Making an Airplane 
(Continued from page 39) 


Sxw (J): Bamboo, 3-64 inch x 1-32 
inch x 5% inch. Curve end by 
soaking or steaming. Glue and 
bind to motor stick with silk 
thread. 

PROPELLER: Balsa or pine. Cut to size 
in Fig. 1. Draw diagonals on ends 
in opposite directions, as in Fig. 2. 
Draw diagonals and lines parallel 
to sides as in Fig. 3. Bore hole 
through piece at V. Use a common 
pin, boring halfway from each side. 
Whittle and sandpaper to form 

| (Fig. 4). When held to light this 

should be so thin that the light 
shows through. 

PROPELLER SHAFT: 
wire .020. Run through hole in 
propeller, bend 1-8 inch end, and 
glue. 

Form FoR WING: Make form of 
straight and wedge-shaped piece. 
Lay out wing on it. 

| Spars: Two 17 inch pieces of balsa 

wood or basswood 3-32 inch square 

at center, 1-16 inch square at ends. 

Steam and bend to fit wing form. 

| Trips: Bamboo, 1-64 inch x 1-32 inch x 

| 5% inch. Steam and bend round 

to meet ends of 17 inch spars. 
Glue to spars. Scarf ends to make 
a good joint. Sand spar to size of 
tip after glue has dried. 

Riss (K, L, M, N, O): Bamboo, 1-32 
inch x 1-64 inch, 3 inches long. 
Scarf ends, and glue to spars. 

| WING: Cut a piece of Japanese tissue 
paper to fit wing form. Use am- 
broid glue, and glue to spars, tips, 
and ribs, over top of ribs. 

FRONT WING CuiP: Make front clip of 
.015 music wire. Glue to edge of 
wing on top of paper. 

REAR WING CLIP: Use .015 music wire. 
Glue to edge of wing on top of pa- 
per. 

WASHERS: Use two dress spangles or 

very thin brass washers. These 

are placed between bearing and 
propeller. 

Put a drop of good oil on the 
washers. 

Power: 1-8 inch rubber band 30 inch- 
es long, ends tied. Hook over pro- 
peller shaft; run through can (£). 
Hook in S- Hook which is hooked in 
rear hook. 

ASSEMBLING: 
wing; clip 5 inches from rear end 
of motor stick. 

WINDING: Hold plane in hand and 
wind up by turning the propeller 
with the finger. Wind 50 times, 
100 times, etc., and try. Do not 
wind backward. 

Do not throw. Allow 
propeller to start and then release. 
Plane will fly best when there is 
no breeze. 

ADJUSTMENT: If airplane dives or 
does not balance in trial flight, 





OIL: 





| 


move wing forward or backward. 

Type: This plane is a tractor and 
should fly with the propeller ahead. 
By making special adjustments, a 
pusher can be made to fly with ibe 
propeller behind. 





The Lesson of the Cocoon 
By Mrs. Eugene D. Ballou 


My pupils were studying about the 
silk industry. They were not very en- 
thusiastic about it, and so I decided to 
make the subject seem more real to 
them. 

When the pupils went out at noon, I 
told them that I would like some co- 
coons of the Cecropia Moth and asked 
them if they would look on a certain 
bush for them. On returning, the chil- 
dren brought several cocoons. I had 
some warm water ready, and we put 
the cocoons into it to soften. Then I 
asked the children to try to unwind the 
silk from the cocoons. Qne boy’s cocoon 
had a hole in it. All he could get from 
it were tiny pieces of silk. He said to 
me; “That’s why the silkworm cocoons 
with holes are no good.” 

After this experience I am sure that 





the children will never forget silk. 


Make of music| 


Clip wing with rear |" 
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—CNew 
FORREST 
HOTEL | 


49th.Street just West ¢ of Broadway 
7 the Forrest Theatre 


~x New York, 


: By recent 
: Wedtiton oNew 
orks new hotels, 
pithe heart the 


bus ness district 
and within easy 
Frans to all~ 

ranspor'telion ~ 
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me oon 
Zar if 

. lee seashore 

— furnished ands 
-circulal ing ice water, 
Pst moderate rices. 


ee 


300RO00MS (each with bath and showay 
33 UPWARDS 


Booklet with map sent upon request, 
WM. F THOMANN:- Manager 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 
TIME in JAPAN 





For Gorgeous : 
Autumn in Japan ~ 


Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER of Japan! The 
glory and symbol of the Island Empire... 
portraying the brilliance of life in splendor 
of form and color, bedazzling in size and va- 
riety . . . Chrysanthemums! Come to Japan 
this fall. “sail on Oriental Liners famous for 








ON REQUEST 
courtesy, service and European cuisine. Reg- Magazine 
ular sailings to Japan, China, Hawaii, Philip. “"Jaban" 
pines, from San Francisco, Seattle, Los An- & Travel 
geles. 22,000-ton Sea-Palaces! Literature 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 





New York 
Los Angeles 

— Biltmore Hotel 
Seattle 
801—Ist Ave. Or any local 

R.R. of S.S. 
San Francisco 
cae LEN ie 








2 a al it’s \ woul 


send send your. name and address and we will mail you of 
a ‘ALOG prepaid fully describin; ing an Ti 
pal of br alec te rom smal-purment plan, Write mB 
tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. ore Still t time if you act now. 
International i Typewriter: | as 


A Perfect Looking Nose 


CAN EASILY BE YOURS 

- Trados Model No. 25 Corrects now 
allill-shaped noses quickly, painlessly, 
permanently and comfortably at home. 








=\ Itis the only noseshaping appliance © 
\\} precise adjustment and a safe and guaran- 
=) teed patent device that will actually give 
(( youa perfect looking nose. Over 90, 
satisfied users, For years reco ommended 
)) by physicians. 16 years of experience in 
¥ manufacturing Nose Shapers is at your 
service, Model 25 Junior for children. 
Awarded Prize Medal by big Wembley 
Exposition, London, England. Write for 
testimonials and free booklet, which tells 
you how to obtain a perfect looking nos@- 


M. TRILETY, Pioneer Noseshaping Specialist 
Dept. 2720, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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Gappy, coming summer days of travel and study! You can | 
plan—and earn—for them now. 


Are YouA 
Sarah Adams? 


She Needed $100 Extra 
For Something Special 


+ ise 


| 


—How she did dread that question! 
It came every year, just as regularly 
asthe first robin and the first spring hat in 
the milliner’s window. And every year 
Sarah dodged it as best she could. 

“I don’t know,” she equivocated with a | 
little smile, the first day the girls asked her. , 
But she did! 

She knew she’d have to admit, too, 
sooner or later, that when the other teach- 
ers left on their happy vacation trips, 
when the yearly exodus to summer courses 
and extension work began, she would be | 
left behind. Because she couldn’t afford 
to go! 

It wasn’t the anticipation of their good- 
natured sympathy Sarah minded. It 
wasn’t alone missing their glorious good- 
times. It was the fact that she was missing 
opportunities as well; missing the chance 
to prepare herself for the better position, 
the higher salary to which she aspired. 
“And only $100 more would do it,” she 
sighed that night over the prospectus of | 
the Summer University Course she was | 
longing to take. Yet when a salary must | 
be stretched to cover as many responsi- 
bilities as hers did, $100, as she said, might | 
just as well have been five times as much. 


AS $100 ever made such a bitter differ- 
ence to you, I wonder? Or $50.00? 
Or even $15.00? For if you too could use 
MORE MONEY —if you would like the 
prettier dresses and the more enjoyable 
trip, the extra month at the shore, the 
expensive summer course,—things every 
one of us want and need, which even a | 
generous salary sometimes fails to cover, 
then you will be glad in a moment that 
you glanced at this column. 
Let me show you what happened to | 
Sarah Adams. Her own letter will tell the | 
whole delightful story. 
“Dear Manager of The Girls’ Club: School | 
closed yesterday. And I am already packing my 
trunk to travel for my busy, but oh so satisfying 
University course. I can scarcely believe it pos- 
sible. $100.00 was all I dared to hope for, when I 
commenced using my extra hours for extra 
. And my bank book shows that I have 
earned almost $195.00. Some of it is going for | 
clothes. More for a rainy day fund. Oh my! 
Is it foolish for a ‘digpified’ teacher to have 
eams?”” Sarah A., Ohio. 
Indeed teachers may have dreams! And 
80 may college girls and stay-at-homes! 
many are making them come true in 
The Girls’ Club. , 
Even our busiest members are finding 
extra hours now in which to earn “‘dream 
dollars.” 
Would you like to join us? It will cost 
you nothing. I’ll be glad to write you all 
about our plan and our modern, alert mem- 
bers. A place among them is waiting for 
you—and delightful dollars to spend right 
away or save as you wish. 

Why not write today to THE— 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL | 
1016 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


a 


A” what are you going to do, Sarah?” 
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'restrial magnetism, and seismology. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Sulphur Butterfly | 


(Continued from page 55) 

After the children have read the 
story about the Sulphur Butterfly, ask 
them the following questions: 

P 1. What color is the Sulphur Butter- 
y? 

2. What flower does it like to visit? 

3. Where does the butterfly go when 
it rains? 

4. Why does the butterfly get hun- 
gry when it rains? 

5. What does it drink sometimes, 
when it is hungry? 

6. What do the caterpillars of the 
Sulphur Butterfly eat? 


Our Federal Government 


(Continued from page 40) 





The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


- | 

This Bureau gathers information | 
concerning economic and commercial | 
conditions in foreign countries, and | 
information to indi- 
viduals and organizations in this coun- 
try engaged in business likely to be 
affected thereby. 


The Bureau of Fisheries 


It is the duty of this Bureau to pro- 
tect the food fishes of the United States, 
and to promote their culture. It also 
protects the sponge fisheries on the 
Gulf Coast of Florida, and the sea 
lions, walruses, sea otters, and seals of | 
Alaska. One of its curious duties is | 
that of governing the people of the 
Pribilof Islands, where it is engaged in 
trapping foxes and hunting seals. The 
skins thus obtained are shipped to the 
United States and sold at_ public 


The Bureau of Lighthouses 


The Bureau of Lighthouses is charged | 
with the duty of establishing and main- 
taining aids to navigation on the 
coasts and rivers of the United States, 
its territories, and insular possessions. 
These aids include lighthouses, light- 
ships, buoys, fog signals, small lights, 
and day beacons. 


The Bureau of Navigation 


This Bureau enforces the laws passed 
by Congress to regulate the merchant 
marine. 


The Coast and Geodetic Survey 


The purpose of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey is to furnish charts and 
other information concerning navigable 
tidal waters of the United States, and 
data for control points for coastal and 
interior surveys. It is also required to 
make researches and observations con- 
cerning tides, currents, gravity, ter- 








The Steamboat Inspection Service 
This Service is charged with the en- | 
forcement of the steamboat inspection | 
laws and all other laws relating to} 
transportation by water of passengers | 
and goods. 


The Patent Office 


The Constitution (Art. I, Sect. 8) 
provides that “Congress shall have 
power. . . to promote the progress of 
science and useful arts, by securing for 
limited times, to authors and inventors, 
the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries.” Under this 
authority Congress has passed numer- | 
ous laws for the protection of the prop- 
erty rights of authors and inventors in 
their works, and has prescribed the 
methods to be followed in securing 
these rights. The Patent Office was 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce in 1925. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Department of Labor was cre- 
ated by an act of Congress, approved 
March 4, 1913, in response to agitation 
that had been manifest for more than 
half a century. Its aim is to improve 
the laborer’s working and living condi- 
tions and to bring him in touch with 


AND 


PRIMARY PLANS 
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It’s the Greatest Opportunity 
to Travel, Make Money, 


and have a Good Time!” 


‘: Lucille! Hello, Margaret! My, Margaret, I 
haven't seen you for an age—since last Spring, | 
guess. Why, you seem like a different girl! What in 
the world have you been doing todevelop such charm?” 


“Oh, I’ve had the most wonderful 
experience, Bob. I'll tell you about 
it sometime.” 


“There's no time like the present 
—tell me now. The dinner party 
can wait, can’t it, Lucille? I can 
see where in the past few months 
your personality has changed. 
You seem to have a lot more sclf- 
confidence and poise. I’m anxious 
to knowwhat you've beendoing.”’ 
“Well, it’s mighty interesting, 
Bob. You see it all began when 
I answered an advertisement that 
asked for an cducated, refined 
tcacher to travel. 

“You know, being the youngest 
in the family, I was kept at home, 
so I hesitated about leaving. How- 
ever, when I investigated the kind 
of work and learned about the 
fine co-operation given, and found 
that this company had confidence 
enough in its business to pay all 
railroad fare and give an assured 
income to start, I didn’t hesitate 
a bit. I started to work and I’ve 
scen the loveliest places—interest- 
ing places I probably never would 
have scen had I not answered the 
advertisement. And constantly 


meeting new people gives you 
much poise, Lucille! You know, 
there are so few opportunities for 
a teacher in our town. 

**Mostof all, thiswork enabled me 
to carn a man’s income and I've 
had the opportunity to advance 
Really, it was the most pleasant 
work with the nicest people.”’ 
“My goodness, Margaret, this 
sounds interesting —who are 
these people?” 

“Oh, it’s the Weedon Company 
in Cleveland. And by the way, 
just before I came home for this 
visit, my manager, who has been 
just lovely to me, told me he 
expects to have an opening for 
another teacher. The same oppor- 
tunity I had can be yours, Lucille. 
Why not write them, listing your 
experience, education, age and 
qualifications? They give personal 
attention to cach inquiry, and are 
thoroughly reliable—been in busi- 
ness twenty years. If you want to 
get out of this old small-town 
rut, here’s your chance. Write 
your letter to the S. L. Weedon 
Company, Dept. 1.C, 7016 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio.”’ 
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FREE to Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A fascinating coloring book to help 


you teach health 


This educational play book teaches 
health rules so simply and enjoyably 
that they soon betome health hab- 
its. It makes use of two fundamental 
and widely-accepted methods of im- 
pressing facts — rhymes, or jingles, 
and hand-work. 

Gayly-colored pictures and jolly jin- 
gles teach the children how to eat, 
sleep, bathe and exercise properly. 





habits to children 


There are 10 pictures in full color, 
and 10 in outline to be colored with 
the crayons which accompany each 
book. Your pupils will be fascinated 
by it because it turns study into 
play. 

Mail the coupon below for FREE 
sample copy and information as to 
how you can get one for each of 
your pupils. 


Mail for Sample Copy 











John F. Jelke Company, 

Dept. 1, 759 S. 
Please send me FREE copy of ‘GOOD LUCK and Good 
Health,” with box of 7 crayons, and information as to how 
I can obtain one for each of my pupils. 





ashtenaw Ave., Chicago 


Name............... ens 




















Telephone Screen 
See page 14 
Le Page's 
Gesso-Craft Book 


Book Ends 
See page 9 LePage’s Gesso-Crajft Book 


this new, artis 


EPAGE'S New Gesso-Craft Book and free 

recipe for making LePage’s Gesso, places in 
the hands of teachers an invaluable help for 
conducting interesting class work during the oc- 
cupational hour. Children find it fascinating 
fun. They start making simple gifts, gradually 
working up to more elaborate gifts. It is sur- 
prising to see their craftsmanship develop. 
LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book is packed full of ideas 
for articles that children can make for their own 
use at home, for home decoration, for birthday 


gifts, and gifts for all occasions. here are 
many illustrations in color and in black and 
white. And there are easy-to-follow directions 


for making the gifts illustrated above, and 


many more besides. 





Recipe for making LePage’s GESSO 
To make one cup of LePage'’s Gesso, you need 1 gill 
can of LePage’s Glue, 1 1-4 cups whiting, 3 teaspoons 
linseed oil and 3 teaspoons varnish, Place whiting in 
mixing bowl and pour in slowly in this order, LePage’s 
Glue, linseed oiland varnish. Mix until smooth. 
ingredients obtainable at nearest hardware store. 


EP aseS 

















See page 9 
Le Page's 
Gesso-Craft 





Sour e 





See page 7 
Le Page's 
Gesso-Craft Book 





amp Shade 
See page 12 LePage’s Gesso-Craft Book 


Teachers—it costs only 10 cents to try 


tic occupational craft 


LePage’s Gesso-Craft is the revival of a fasci- 
nating old art long known to craftsmen, but 
heretofore Gesso recipes have been kept practi- 
cally a trade secret. Now you can make your 
own Gesso with LePage’s Glue, which you have 
probably often used in mending. This means 
there is no expensive set to buy. All of the in- 
gredients can be purchased at the nearest hard- 
ware store. Below we give re freely the recipe 
for LePage’s Gesso, but of course we tell_you 
more about it in the new LePage’s Gesso-Craft 


Send 10 cents, coin or stamps, for New 
LE PAGE’S GESSO-CRAFT BOOK 


Try this new way of making gifts yourself. Use 
it also in the classroom. ‘Try it yourself first. 
It costs you only 10 cents to try. Mail the cou- 
pon below to us today with 10 cents in coin or 
stamps and we will at once send you a copy of 
this new book, postpaid. Address LePage’s Craft 
League, Dept. P-12, Gloucester, Mass. Tear 
out the coupon now so you won't forget it. We 
supply books in quantity for classes at a special 
price. 





MAIL THIS COUPON 


Special Coupon for Teachers 
LEPAGE’S CRAFT LEAGUE, 
Dept. P-12, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find_10 cents (coin or 
[ stamps) in payment for one LePage’s new Gesso- 


Craft Book. Please send a copy of this book to: 


That makes J] 
Gesso-Craft possible | #« ...... aaa tcc colts 


suitable and profitable employment. 
Much of its work is carried on through 
the Women’s Bureau, and the United 
States Employment Service. In addi- 
tion to its more obvious functions, it is 
charged with the enforcement of the 
immigration and naturalization laws of 
the United States. 


The Women’s Bureau 


This Bureau, established in 1918, was 
made a bureau of the Department of 
Labor by an act of Congress, approved 
June 5, 1920. It was formed to im- 
prove the conditions under which wom- 
en wage-earners work and live, to in- 
crease their efficiency, and to enlarge 
thei? opportunities of obtaining pleas- 
ant and profitable employment. 


The United States Employment 
Service 


This Service endeavors to distribute 
the labor of the United States so that 
all laborers may find employment in 
conformity with the best interests of 
industry, the laborers themselves, and 
the public at large. 


The Bureau of Immigration 


This Bureau enforces the immigra- 
tion laws and the Chinese exclusion 
laws. It was established July 12, 1891, 
as a bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


The Bureau of Naturalization 


This Bureau administers the laws 
passed under that provision of the Con- 
stitution giving Congress power “to 
establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion” (Art. I, Sect. 8). It supervises 
the work of the courts having jurisdic- 
tion over naturalization, investigates 
the fitness of applicants for American 
citizenship, and attempts to prepare 
such applicants for their duties as 
citizens. 

The Library of the Department of 
Labor is made up of more than a hun- 
dred thousand books and pamphlets 
covering the whole field of sociology, 
many of which are not to be found in 
other collections. 

William Bauchop Wilson of Pennsyl- 
vania was the first Secretary of Labor, 
holding the office from 1913 to 1921. 
Since that time James J. Davis of IIli- 
nois has held the office. It is interest- 
ing to note that both these men were 


born in other lands, Wilson in Scot-| 


land, and Davis in Wales. 


Testing Failures in Arithmetic 
Processes 
(Continued from page 42) 


blessing to the child, hampered by pre- 
viously unrecognized faulty habits. 
However, the teacher will find that the 
work brings her a personal reward, for 
her organized study of error habits and 
her close analysis of the work of poor 
pupils will give her a new understand- 
ing of fundamental processes, and a 
richer ability to teach arithmetic with 
clarity and force. 


Partiality 
By Doris Wiley 


It is hard to refrain from showing 
some partiality in the schoolroom, but 
every teacher knows how hard she 
should strive to avoid this. I find that 
the following plan is of great help in 
overcoming this difficulty. 

I have arranged the pupils’ names in 
alphabetical order and the children fol- 
low this order in performing the vari- 
ous tasks which are considered honors, 
each child’s turn lasting one day. 
These tasks include ringing the five- 
minute bell, pasting the stars in the 
teeth-cleaning contest, passing out pa- 
pers, ete. 


Are You “Job Satisfied ?” 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
$1140 to $3300 Year 


Teachers have a big advantage, because of their training 
and education. Over 25,000 positions are filled every year. 
Big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write immed- 
iately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G244, Rochester, N. Y., 














for free 32 page book with list of positions now open to 
teachers, and free sample coaching. 





March 19, 


For a “‘Hurried”’ 
Breakfast or Lunch 





ONLY 50Oc 


For Two-Burner Stove 


With Extinguisher 
(Heat not included) 


When you wake late and the school bell is only 4 
few minutes off, you still have time to enjoy you 
hot coffee, eggs and cereal—when you cook with 
Sterno. 


Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Use it everywhere, for every purpose. Use it in 
the bedroom, bathroom, dining-room, kitchen, office 
school, camping, on auto trips— the handy, portabk 
kitchen. 

Send this ad and 50 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 
9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept. 551, and we 


will send you stove prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERN HEAT 


Sterno is manufactured under U.S, Gov't permit for 
use only as a fuel. 











Hides irregularities of foot form, affords instant te. 
lief for bunions and large joints. Can be worninany 
style of shoe — outside or under stocking. No larger 
size shoe required. Sold by shoe dealers, druggists 
and department stores for over 15 years. Over one- 
half million in use. Write for free trial offer. No pay 
if no relief. State size of shoes and if for rightorleft. 


FISCHER MANUFACTURING CoO, 
425 East Water St. Dept. 80 Milwaukee, Wis. 











(RIST WATCH, 





GIVEN! 


a) SEND NO MONEY — WE TRUST YOU 
3K Snappy model, keeps perfect time. Guaran- 
JB teed 5 years. Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Nova 
Salve. Sell at 25c box. Wrist watch with strap 
4 sent you as per plan in Big Catalog we mal 

with Salve. Send only name and address 


Greenville Pa 





Old Money Wanted ‘nwa 
knowt 

y Coin Col- 

lectors pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? An 

high premiums for all rare coins? We buy all kinds. Send 

4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 


NUMISMATIC CO., Dept. 121, Ft. Worth, Tes. 


























Stylish 
is 
Clothes 


You can now learn easily 
and quickly, right in your 
own home, by a wonder- 
fully simple method, how 
to plan and make smart, 
stylish clothes and save 
half on everything. 


The Woman’s Insti- 
tute will teach you how 
to put so much style 
into every garment that 
nothing will ever ap- 
pear ‘‘home-made.”” You 
will be proud to wear 
It because you will know 
it is as smart as any- 
thing in the shops. 


Mail the cou- 

yon today for 

Free Booklet, 
‘‘Making Beautiful 
Clothes.’”” It tells what 
the Woman’s Institute 
has done for 230,000 
other women and_ girls 
and how it can help you 
to have smarter clothes 
and earn $20 to $40 a 
week at home. 

















| WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32-Q, Scranton, Pa. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy 

$2-page booklet, ‘‘Making Beautiful Clothes. 
— 


{ of your 
I am most interested 1 
Home Dressmaking Millinery 
| Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
| icici cscs hiataccac alicia nneaniinn atacieman 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) | 
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NERVE STRAIN 
1s dangerous/ 


It means lowered vitality 
and energy—depleted nerve 
force and mental exhaus- 
tion. At the first symptom 
of fatigue, try a teaspoonful 
of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 
water. Wonder- 
fully refreshing 
and invigorating. 
Soothes tired 
nerves, Supplies 
nourishing phos- 
phatestothebody. 
At all Druggists 


HORSFORDS 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
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Yours free 


The wonderful new Larkin 
Catalog is ready — yours for 
the asking. The Coupon be- 
low brings it post-haste. 

See the comfy rockers, the 
pretty lamps, the dainty 
curtains, and all the other 
delightful home furnishings, 
yours simply through sup- 
plying your home needs 
from the Larkin Catalog. 


Start Your Own 
Neighborly Larkin Club 


You and four others may have 
a Larkin Club. Get mother, sister, 
and a few dear friends to join you. 
Each gets a valuable Premium in 
five months time just by buying 


_ their foods, soaps, toilet articles 


and other needs through 
the helpful Larkin 
Plan. 

Your free 
copy of the 
7 Larkin Cat- 
alog tells 
you just how 
4 tostart your 
club quickly 
and easily. 






Many Attractive 
Larkin Premiums 


Larkitr Co tac _ 

Buffalo, N.Y. Chicago, Ill. Peoria, Ill. 
As a home lover I want my own 

copy of your new Catalog No.71. I 

would like to see ‘the world’s greatest 
remium-values."’ 
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Daniel Chester French— 
Great American Sculptor 
(Continued from page 48) 


become interested in portrait work and 
practiced making busts of his family 
and friends. While in Chicago on a 
visit he showed one of the busts, a bas- 
relief of his sister Sarah, to his broth- 
er, who was connected with the Chicago 
Art Institute. Soon, to his delight, he 
received an order from a Chicago lady 
for a similar portrait. 

A few years later a great piece of 
good fortune befell the budding sculp- 
tor. It was nearly a hundred years 
since “the shot heard round the world” 
had been fired at Concord in that open- 
ing battle of the Revolutionary War. 
The village selectmen of Concord were 
planning to erect a monument to com- 
memorate this historic event. Young 
French showed them a sketch giving 
his idea of what such a monument 
ought to be, and offered to make a stat- 
ue from it if they would defray the ex- 
penses. The committee liked the de- 
sign and decided to let him try. He 
set to work at once on his now well- 
known statue of the “Minute Man’— 
the figure of a young farmer who has 
dropped his plow to snatch up his gun, 
—which stands by Concord Bridge. 

The unveiling of the statue in 1875, 
on the centennial of the Battle of Con- 
cord, was’ a great occasion. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, a neighbor and friend 
of the Frenches, made a short speech; 
James Russell Lowell read a poem; 
and George William Curtis delivered an 
oration. 

As the flag fluttered away from the 





|He was no longer an apprentice. 
‘had done an amazingly fine piece of 
, work for one who had had so little 











“Minute Man,” the first stage in this 
American sculptor’s career was ended. 
He 


training. The selectmen of Concord, 
well pleased, paid him a thousand dol- 
lars. Fifty years later the sculptor was 
not ashamed of his early work and said 
of it, “I myself am amazed that I came 
out so well.” 

The young sculptor was not present 
to see his work unveiled and to hear 
the hearty applause that greeted the 
“Minute Man.” The chance to go 
abroad had come to him unexpectedly 
and he was on the sea. After a year of 
study in Florence, Italy, Daniel French 
came back to Concord and set up a 
studio in his father’s orchard. Unlike 


;many young artists, he did not want to 


pattern his work after that which he 
had seen abroad, preferring to find sub- 
jects in his own country. His first 
client was his friend Emerson, who 
said of the bust that French created, 
“That is the face I shave.” French also 
did a bust of A. Bronson Alcott, father 
of his artist-advisor, May Alcott. 
Young French was fortunate in hav- 
ing two members of his family who 
could help him get orders for his work, 
his brother at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, and his father, at this time As- 


/sistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


However, if the young man had not had 
the ability to carry out his commissions, 
this help would have been useless. In 
the next ten years he did many large 
statues for public buildings, in cities al! 
over the United States. He also did 
many portraits and smaller figures. 
His statue of John Harvard, founder 
of Harvard College, which stands in 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, is one of) 


his best. 

French’s statues became well known 
and he was recognized as a master 
workman. When the World’s Fair was 
planned for 1892, he was asked to do a 
statue of more than life size. He mod- 
eled the now famous figure, “Republic,” 
a goddess in flowing robes with arms 
uplifted standing at the head of the 
Court of Honor. This figure, sixty feet 
high, was photographed so widely, and 
so many replicas were made of it, that 
it carried French’s name and fame 
throughout the nation. 


tered all over the United States. A 
few of them are the statues of General 
Oglethorpe, at Savannah, Georgia; 
General Grant, in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia; General Hooker, in the 


The portrait busts and memorial stat- eo f°e 
ues that he has since created are seat-| or ern a Cl ] C y 
| e 
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Thousands Have 


Asked for the New 


N. E. A. Booklet! 


NTEREST in this book has been 

widespread and intensive. It seems 

to supply just the information 
most desired. It describes the advan- 
tages of taking the direct route to 
the Convention—the Northern 
Pacific to Seattle! 


The N. E. A. Booklet gives a brief 
suggestion of the wonders of Yellow- 
stone National Park—which may be 
visited on the way to Seattle. It tells 
how to get the most out of your trip 
through the Pacific Northwest. 

Then it outlines and briefly describes ten different 
return routes — Glacier National Park — the scenic 
Canadian Rockies— through Banff and Lake Louise —or 
Jasper Park and Winnipeg—the Pacific Coast to Califor- 
nia—Salt Lake City—Colorado—the Grand Canyon. 


Route No. 6. Goimg— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning—via Salt Lake and 
Colorado, 

Route No. 7. Going — Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning—via Ogden or Salt 
Lake and Colorado. 

Route No. 8. Goimg— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning Rock Island. 

Route No. 9. Going — Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning—Santa Fe and Grand 
Canyon Park. 

Route No. 10. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning—Southern and Union 





Route No.1. Going and Return- 
ing—Northern Pacific. 


Route No. 2. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning Great Northern and 
Glacier Park. 

Route No. 3. Going — Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning — Canadian Pacific 
and Lake Louise and Banff. 

Route No. 4. Going — Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. 
Returning—Canadian National 
and Jasper Park. 


Route No. 5. Going— Northern 
Pacific and Yellowstone Park. } } 
Returning—Union Pacific. Pacific direct. 


I can tell you of others. You have only to choose! 
Round trip rail fare from Chicago on any of these 
routes varies from 


$9022 to $1172 


The N. E. A. Booklet gives you complete information. 
On the luxurious 


“North Coast Limited” 


you will follow the trail of Lewis and Clark through 
the Pacific Northwest. You will pass places where 
history was made in the early days of daring. The 
trip to Seattle on the North Coast Limited is an adven- 
ture of real pleasure! 
Mail the coupon and start planning! I want to help 
ou plan just the trip you want, and 
il be glad to answer any questions. 








TL alellalhehsieeletstsheheieletatsleleelatetsielelebeeettetetelaisisieieaealelsialalelelael 
| Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 763 N. P. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


The Ten Glorious Routes 


to Seattle interest me, particularly Route No. 
as I am going to the Educational Convention. 
me the new N. E. A. Booklet containing complete information. 
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“First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 188 
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Memories that Time can never, Then to old 


etface! 
forget. 


Nine days from New 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Norw, 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGH 


TSUN 


‘Trondhjem, and 
by steamer smoothly through 
the weirdly beautiful Northern 


A tour you cannot, 


York to Norway. Golden hours | | Narrows to North C ape, visiting 


in historic 
railway through the forests and 
glens of Eastern Norway, climb- | 
ing thousands of feet through 
snow-fields 


teaus, 


then by 
mobiles and steamers through 
the incomparable fjord coun- 
try—enjoying the awe-inspiring | 
beauty of the winding fjords, the | 
lofty waterfalls, vast glaciers, 


Oslo. By modern the fantastic Lofoten Islands, 
‘Tromsoe and its Lapp camps, 
Hammerfest, the world’s north- 

|ernmost city, North Cape, the 

|top of Europe, and Spitzber- 
gen, Norway’s outpost in the 
| Arctic Sea. Only one of many 

} enchanting tours, in Norway’s 

mild summer climate, beneath 


the midnight sun, 


to mountain pla- 


touring auto- 


Our booklet will help you to 


mountain roads and vistas, and plan a unique summer journey. 


pastoral scenes in which brightly | 
peasants 


( ‘lad 


homes and ancient churches. 





We have nothing to sell—you 
quaint | are under no obligation in ask- 
| ing our aid, 


adorn 


Norwegian Goverumert 
Railways Gavel Burean 
342 Madison Avenue 
Rew York, 2- “USL 
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Closing Day Exercises—For All Grades and Rural Schools 


By Grace B. Faxon. Every teacher will find this bock an invaluable aid_ in 
vreparing . program for the last day of school, The contents are arranged as fol- 
ows: Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a primary school of three grades. Part 
II—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for the first five areas, Part III 
—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a school of the first five grades, Part _IV—Joy 
in Country Living; Evercise for a school of eight grades. Part V—-A_ Eulogy of 
Our Country's Flag; Exercise for grades five to eight. Part V ISpee imen Parts 
for Graduation. Part VII—Suggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in all 





gwrades, Part Plays for Closing Day. The exercises given in the first five 
parts consist of various features which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. 
The specimen parts are real products of graduates, Phere are more than forty 
suggestive programs, Nearly 200 selections in all. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 
By Grace B. Faxon. Provides abundant material for Easter, Arbor Day, Bird 
Day, May Day, Mother's Day, Peace Day and other special days. The material 
cousists of quotations, recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, dances, 
dialogues, and plays, Also directions for setting up a Maypole’ with diagrams 
for winding the pole and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. ‘The first part is devoted to a collection of pieces to 


speak consisting of the cleverest, most childlike verses imaginable, The second 
part contains 18 dialogues and plays for the little people, besides the pageant of 
“The, Pied Piper’? which is suited to any general program, Some of the plays 
‘act’ fifteen minutes and in them the children represent flowers, dolls, school- 
room objects, Mother Goose and fairy tale characters, etc. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for every child, the timid, the awkward, 
as ively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. Most of the selections are in- 
tensely humorous; some are serious, but with happily chosen themes that are sure 
to please. selections in all, ranging from three minute dialogues to thirty 
minute plays. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. While largely devoted to Memorial Day (May 30) and 
Flag Day (June 14), much of the contents may be used in any patriotic pro- 
gram, = It pe we A 101 recitations for young pupils and advanced grades, 39 dia- 
an abundance of drills, quotations, verses for familiar 


or 
~~ 


logues and plays, and 
tunes, ete, There is an abundance of selections for little folk and entire _pro- 
grams for higher grades, The plays include a dramatization of “The Man With- 
out a Country.”’ 40 cents, postpaid. 
° 
Japanese Entertainments 

By Florence R. Signor, This book provides a wealth of excellent material 
mm. for all. grades and for programs of any desired length. | Recitations, 
plays and exercises, songs with music, a drill and a dance are included, — Full 
directions for the costumes and scenery of the plays are given, also detailed sug- 
gestions for arranging Japanese decorations. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Popular Springtime Plays 


Flowers at Under-the-Ground. <A floral operetta for children of the inter- 
mediate grades. Nine speaking parts and as many others as desired for choruses. 
25 cents, postpaid. 

A Pageant of Spring. Includes from 90 to 150 children of all grades. Plays 
thirty minutes. 15 cents, postpaid 

Awakening of Spring. For primary and intermediate grades, 
parts and as many otiier characters as desired. 16 cents, postpaid. 

Welcome, Bright Springtime. A May Day play for fifteen or more girls of 
intermediate grades. Includes several songs and dances, 26 cents, postpaid. 


Four speaking 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE which fully describes on ¢ entire 


line of Entertainment Books and other publications for t 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y. 





‘ Order trom Office 
Nearest to You 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Des Moines, Iowa San Francisco, Calif. 


| Can you spy them out in these words, 
Mary? As you find one in a word, say, 





State House grounds, Boston; and 
Abraham Lincoln, in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and in the Lincoln Memorial Building 
in Washington, D. C. 

One of the most famous of Mr. 
French’s works is “Death Staying the 
Hand of the Sculptor,” a memorial to a 
young man, Martin Milmore, who de- 
signed the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monu- 
ment on Boston Common. He is shown 
chiseling the head of a sphinx, while 
the angel of death, represented as a 
beautiful young woman, lays her hand 
upon his. Four groups. representing 
the continents, done for the New York 
Customhouse, are among Mr. French’s 
own favorite works. He also took spe- 
cial joy in designing “Memory,” the 
beautiful figure of a woman, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

Mr. French’s first statue was de- 
signed to celebrate an important event 
in American history, and with but few 
exceptions he has always chosen Amer- 
ican subjects. He has studied Amer- 
ican life and American leaders care- 
fully, and his work brings out the best 
side of American character. 


Phonetics 
(Continued from page 46) 


of a balloon. When the balloon comes 
down, let each child help someone out, 
telling whom he is helping. He erases 
the symbol whose sound he names. 

Drip, Drip, Drop. 

“Last night, after yesterday’s rain, 
it froze while the sleet was still falling. 
Our windows are hung with icicles, like 
this.” (Draw a row of icicles.) “I am 
going to name my icicles.” (Write on 
each one a symbol, such as ew, y, ay, 
oe, ea.) “See how the sun outside is 
melting the icicles. Play that you are 
the sun, Edward. Can you make these 
icicles melt away?” (Name _ sounds 
and erase.) 


I Spy. , 

“When we hide the thimble, or the 
ball, it must always be in plain sight, 
as you remember. Let us play ‘I spy’ 
with the sounds that say long a. They 
are hidden away in words, and we 
often pass by them without seeing 
them, but there they are, in plain sight, 
perhaps laughing at us all the time. 


‘I spy!’ and draw a line beneath it— 
flake, plain, stray, eight, they, great.” 
Use other phonograms similarly. 

Familiarize children with the fact 
that symbols which sound alike do not 
necessarily look alike, by calling their | 
attention to rhyming poetry in which | 
different symbols occur—different in | 
form, but similar in sound. In March, 
for instance, call attention to the dif- 
ferent forms the symbol for long o 
takes if the following poems: 


Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

So blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows, that wind is best. 


O March that blusters, and March that 
blows, 

What color under your footsteps glows! 

Beauty you summon from winter’s snows, 

And you are the pathway that leads to the 
rose, 


O you that are so strong and cold, 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 
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“Via magical St. Lawrence Riwtes 
1,000 miles of scenic river. Only 44 "days at sea, Tourist . 
Third Cabio provides sk eemiost and convenience. 
Cost of tour depends or nd places visited. « Rate 
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Remarkable Cases 
4An old lady, 72 years of 


age, who suffered for many 
years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
==3was helpless, unable to rise 
#from his chair, was riding 

horseback and playing tennis 

within a year. A little child, 

paralyzed, was playing about 

the house after wearing a 

Philo Burt Appliance three 

a weeks. We have successfully 

treated more than 50,000cases the past 25 years, 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 

graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Evst7s sufferer with a weak- 
ened ordeformed spine owes 
it to himself to investigate! 
eee Price within 
reach of all. 

Send For Our Free Book. 


will deserib it will 
udes aid’ys in giving you definite infore 















PHILO BU BURT MFG.CO. 
297-3 Odd Fellows Templo 
JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 

















New Magnetic Discovery 


Restores Health 
“It has been the only source of 
comfort I oe had for 20 years” 
writes J, P. W., who had Rheu- 
matism. 

An electro-magnetic appliance 
has been perfected that builds 
robust health and vitality. This sopience. known as the 

Vit-O-Net Electro-Magnetic Blanket iminates poisons, rele’ 
pain and promotes rest and sleep. Di ssolves congestions res pons: 

le for many ailments. Endorsed and used by hundreds o Poh 
sicians and hospitals. Successfully used for such cases as I 
matism, Nervousness, Neuritis, Blood Pressure, Catarrh, Kidney 
ee peo ete. The manufacturers will send free to any one inter 

ted, copy of Health Eaoeet rer re valuable Fete secrets 
Write to Vit. O-Net Mfg. 5 Hav. enswood , Chicago. 
REPRE: SENTATIV "ES WANTED. 








3 0 on al MEAD Bicycles itn= 
New 1927 Models now ready, for delivery di- FAW 
from our factory. Astonishing new prices at 
terms. Do not buy until you fa got them. Pay | 
$5 a MON TH 3 Be ag you vais JO 
heel: pope fi t 
Tires i; eels, lemuoe, ote fat i ipmen: 
Tire Ty 









5-year guarantee. Given fors oling 
only 24 fle ackages famo' 
stone Go d Eye Needles. Send 
name a pe het money; ? 
trust you! 

mv co. 
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youll never forget 


J 6 


introduce you to 
—The Indian-detour. 


All at very reasonable cost. Let us 





Santa Fe Summer 


—Grand Canyon National Park. 


—The blue Pacific, Yosemite, the 
Big Trees and the old Spanish 


show you the way. 


Santa Fe—cool summer way. 





anta Fe System Lines 


“Indian-detour.” 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
1184 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Please mail to me free Santa Fe Booklets “California Picture Book,” “Grand Canyon Outings,” 
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Niagara, the Mighty 
(Continued from page 34) 


conducted along the narrow wooden 
bridges over the huge boulders at the 
base of the falls, through clouds of fly- 
ing spray and behind this falling cur- 
tain of water. It made an exciting 
trip and gave adventurous persons a 
close-up of the might of Niagara. 
Since 1920, however, people have not 
been conducted into the Cave of the 
Winds, for fear that some of the over- 
hanging rocks may fall and crush 
them. Thousands of people each year 
are guided along the footbridges near 
the Cave of the Winds, where they can 
see the rainbows formed by the sun 
shining through the spray, and feel a 
trifle of the power of Niagara, as they 
stagger in the spray, and in the winds; 
which blow like small hurricanes. 

The waters of Niagara, after pass- 
ing over the falls, linger awhile in the 
deep pool below. On the surface here 
small boats and even swimmers may 
make their way. About two miles be- 
low the falls the stream narrows be- 
tween high banks, and it is here that 
Niagara begins to hurry again, urged 
forward by the pressure of the water 
behind it. Giant waves are thrown 
high into the air, as the water, now 
flowing at twenty-seven miles an hour, 
passes onward through the rapids. A 
sharp bend in the stream causes the 
water to revolve slowly in a great cir- 


cle, making the famous Whirlpool of | 


Niagara. Anything drawn down into 
its dark, mysterious center, two hun- 
dred feet below the surface, may be 
held for days in its embrace. At 
Lewiston, a few miles below the Whirl- 
pool, the end of the gorge is reached, 
and the waters of Niagara soon mingle 
peacefully with the waters of Lake 
Ontario. 

If you were to visit Niagara at this 
time of year you would probably think 
it even more beautiful than in sum- 
mer. The spray freezes as it falls, and 
huge mounds of ice are built up. Glit- 
tering icicles hang from the rocks 
above, where the water has trickled 
down. A coating of ice is on every 
twig and branch of the shrubs and trees 
which stand near the cloud of mist 
rising from the base of the falls, and as 
the sun shines on them they sparkle 
like precious jewels. Niagara Falls in 
cold weather is like a fairyland where 
King Winter rules in regal splendor, 
but the main body of water still hur- 
ries on over the rocks, moving too 
swiftly to be frozen. 

That the beauty of the falls may be 
seen at night, powerful searchlights 
are directed on the waters from the 
Canadian side. From time to time 
colored lenses are placed over the 
lights, so that the waters of Niagara 
seem to be dyed with rich colors. This 
fascinating exhibition adds much to 
the enjoyment of visitors at the falls. 

The downpouring waters at Niagara 
Falls have their usefulness as well as 
their beauty. Much of their power is 
converted into electricity, by harness- 
ing the water to dynamos. The elec- 
tricity is used by many cities. The 
power plants are so situated that they 
do not mar the beauty of the falls. 

Men who have studied rocks and the 
effect that water has upon them tell us 
that about ten thousand years ago the 
falls of Niagara were at Lewiston, sev- 
eral miles downstream from their 
present location. By the motion of its 
waters and the grinding action of the 
dirt and stones that it carries, a river 
is forever wearing away the obstruc- 
tions in its path. The waters of 
Niagara contain no mud, so that the 
wearing-away process is a slow one. 
The first layer of rock beneath the falls 
is a hard layer of limestone, which re- 
sists the action of the water. Under- 
neath it, however, is a layer of shale, 
which, being softer, is worn away by 
the whirling of the winds and spray 
much faster than the limestone above 
it. Lacking support from below, the 
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CHECK 
UP ON YOUR 
HEALTH 





How fit are you? 


Many people have no specific 
disease, yet are not up to par 
physically. A personal inven- 
tory often discloses a con- 
dition which can be easily 
remedied by more rest, more 
exercise or improved habits 
in eating and in personal 
hygiene. 

Constipation is often re- 
sponsible for lack of robust 
health. To prevent this con- 
dition use Kellogg’s ALL- 
BRAN. It furnishes bulk to 
stimulate the lazy intestine 
andactsasa regulatory agent. 


ALL-BRAN is pleasant to 
eat—as a cereal, in soup, or 
baked into quick breads and 
cookies. 


Send for our Health Score 
Cards. of 


Ke ALL-BRAN 


Help yourself to health 





Health Service Department NI-3 
KELLOGG COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me your Health Score Card. 
Name 


Address _ 
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top layer breaks off from time to time. 

The falls are therefore gradually re- 
treating upstream toward Lake Erie, 
and are slowly becoming lower. Meas- 
urements taken at intervals show that 
this retreat amounts to about five hun- 
dred feet every hundred years. If this 
rate is kept up, it means that in a 
thousand years Niagara Falls will be 
worn back a distance of one mile. 
Since the falls are now twenty-two 
miles from Lake Erie, they will, pre- 
sumably, reach the lake and disappear 
in about twenty-two thousand years. 
When this happens the waters of the 
Great Lakes will flow smoothly to the 
sea, boats, which to-day must go 
through Welland Canal, will travel up 
and down a calm waterway, and the 
raging waters of Niagara will be no 
more, 

As reckoned in the lives of men, 
however, the passing of Niagara Falls 
will take a long, long time. In the 
ages that have gone, Niagara has never 
slept and never rested. For many ages 
to come, Niagara will continue to de- 
light the throngs that come to hear the 
thunder of its waters and to see its 
majesty and might. 


SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS! 


Double Your Salary This Summe;| 


Make a 


If You are Energetic and 
much money 


Have an Automobile + gue 
We Have a Job for You 3; you mak 


the rest of the year. Dignified and desirable 
work that demands the experience and ability 
of superintendents and principals. All that j 
required is energy and an automobile. We will 
give you expert training under experienced men, 


GIVE US YOUR TIME 


Travel in your car ... and make it pay yoy 
handsomely. Interesting, dignified work in behal 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Compton; 
is nationally advertised . . . recognized as the 
preferred Reference Work everywhere. . . needed 
by every school. In its first international showing 
at the Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial, Compton 
was awarded First Prize — The Medal of Honor 
. . . “for children’s reference books.” Let Comp. 
ton’s great success show you a profit. 


Get the Facts 


Send today for complete details. Territories ar 
being assigned now. Earn more this summer than 
yowever earned before. Join our force of school men 
who represent us summer after summer. A few per. 
manent positions open for those who prove capah': 
as organizers. Write at once. . . we will promptly 
give you the Compton Summer Proposition, 


School Service Department 15 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, a 
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in amassing and arranging the infor- 
mation gathered and should be pre- 
pared at the end of the allotted time to 
answer any questions on those states 
that a person newly come to this coun- 
try might like to have answered before 


Represents the highest standard of playground efficiency. 
Safe for the children to use—withstands use, abuse, wear 
and weather—-is therefore the most economical to buy. 
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pared and have their maps and statis- 
tics well in hand, then each group 
should be given the recitation period 


your own and pupils’ health. Germs 
‘Jurk in dust. Pupils carry infection 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 


Abide With Me Farmer, The In the Gloaming My Old Kentucky Home 





All Th h th Night Farmer in the Dell January and February Nearer, My God, to Thee ; . . 

— a oe Jews, Lover of My Soul 0 Little Town of Beth: | £OF, ht day (if corey ¥” § ne s) in soothing mouth wash. Recommended Wj 
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Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 


Jingle Bells 





Old Folks at Home 


Gargle frequently with this cooling, healing; 
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jog. Send name and address only--no money; we trust 
you! “HEYSTONE NOVELTY CO., Dept.%1A10 Greenville, Pa. 
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, “Why Ann, It’s 

lovely. Ceceille must 
have charged | sixty 
dollars for it.’ 

“No, Jane, I de- 
signed and made it 
myself. cost ex- 
actly fourteen dollars 
sixty cents.’ 

eee Coniqued it?”’ 
Franklin 
Institate came right 
into my own home and 
taught me how — in 
moments you _ girls 
wastec 1. 

“Over 21,000. wo- 







teachers, 
taken this instruction. 
You girls ought to 
: : take itup. Why don’t 
you? It is unnecessary to have sewing experience 
and you can give as much or as little lime. to to the 
work as you like.” 





Spare Time Work 
Many have done work for their friends, during 
Spare times, and increased their income from 
80 a month. 
Send for Free Sample Lessons 
Write your name on the attached coupon. Mail 
the coupon NOW. You may forget it as you turn 
to the next page. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
- @-602, Rochester, N. Y. 

a to me free sample lessons in the subject 
checked below. Also show me how I can easily learn 
in a few weeks to design and make distinctive dresses 
and costumes or hats at about one-third the usual 
tetail selling price. 

Gown and Dress Designing and Making 


Millinery 





Address 
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choice of a future home, and the rea- 
sons for the choice. In the meantime 
the children will conjecture as to what 
the choice will be. The letter containing 
the decision and the reasons for the de- 
cision should first be read to the class 
and then copied on the board to be read 
by the class. 


Number Relations in Problem- 
Solving 
(Continued from page 31) 
Explanations 


1. The number of loads could be 
found by counting the number of loads 
drawn away (subtracted). Division is 
a short form of subtraction. 

2. This is an ordinary problem in 
multiplication, in which it is required 
to find thirteen 45’s. 

3. One load is one-thirteenth of thir- 
teen loads. We divide by 13 to find 
one-thirteenth. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


The generalizations that grow out of 
the formulating and solving of such 
related problems are as follows: 

1. Subtracting one of the numbers 
from the sum of two numbers gives the 
other number. 

2. Adding the subtrahend and the 
remainder gives the minuend (the usu- 
al check in subtraction). 

3. Subtracting the remainder from 
the minuend gives the subtrahend (an 
equally good check in subtraction). 

4. Dividing the product of two fac- 
tors by either factor gives the other 
factor. 

5. Multiplying the divisor by the 
quotient gives the dividend (the usual! 
check in division). 

6. Dividing the dividend by the quo- 
tient gives the divisor (a check that 
should be applied occasionally to em- 
phasize relationship). 


A USEFUL GENERALIZATION 


The most serviceable of these six 
generalizations is the fourth, namely, 
“Dividing the product of two factors 
by either factor gives the other factor.” 
Probably half of all the problems of the 
intermediate and upper grades can be 
explained and unified by this one prin- 
ciple. The following illustrations will 
suggest the wide field in which the 
principle can be applied: 


1. (Length) * (width) = Area of a 
rectangle; therefore, A+l=w; A--w 


me 

2. (One half the base) x (the alti- 
tude) =Area of a triangle; therefore, 
A+¥¥%b=h; A+h= '%b. 

3. (3.1416) x (diameter) = Circum- 
ference; therefore, C+-3.1416=d; C+d 
=3.1416. 

4, (3.1416) x (square of the radius) 
= Area of circle; therefore, A--3.1416 
=r?; A+r?=38. 1416. 

5. (Altitude) x (area of base) =Vol- 
ume = cylinder; therefore, V--a=b; 


6. {ener of like articles) x (price 
of one) =Cost of all; therefore, C+n 
=p; C+p =n 

‘te ‘iomiber of rows) x (trees in a 
row)=Trees in orchard; _ therefore, 
T+n=t; T+t=n. 

8. (Number of sacks) x (weight of 
one)=Total weight; therefore, W--n 
=w; W--w=n. 

9. (Number of boxes) x (cakes in a 
box) =Total number of cakes; there- 
fore, C+n=c; C--c=n. 

10. (Time) x (velocity) = Distance 
traveled; therefore, D+t=v; D+v=t. 

11. (830%) x ($500) = $150; there- 
fore, $150+30% = $500; $150-$500 
=30%. 

12. (Rate) x (base) = Percentage; 
therefore, P-r=b; P--b=r. 

13. (Rate) x (principal) = Interest 
for one year; therefore, I-r=p; I+p 
=F, 

14, (Rate) x (marked price) = =Dis- 
count; therefore, D+r=p; D+p=r. 

15. ’ (Rate) x (selling price) = Com- 
mission; therefore, C-r=p; C~p=r. 

16. (Rate) X (face of policy) =Premi- 
um; therefore, P--r—f; P+f=r. 

17. (Rate) X (assessment) = Tax; 
therefore, T-+r=a; T+a=r. 


It will be noted that percentage in 





Great White Fleet 


Vacation 


HEN you begin to ask yourself “How 
shall I spend my vacation?”—and you 
know that what you want is complete change 
of scene, luxurious surroundings and the fine 
quality of personal service that makes for 
relaxation and enjoyment, consider 


A Cruise to the Caribbean 


It’s cool — down on the old “Spanish Main” 
in summer time — for the thermometer aver- 
ages 80 degrees the year ’round and the West- 
erly ‘Trade Winds sweep across hundreds of 
miles of sapphire sea, 

There is more romance and history in the 
Caribbean than any spot in the Western 
Hemisphere — Havana with its memories of 
Cortez and De Soto, Panama (the Canal 
Zone) where Balboa found the Pacific Ocean 
and Goethals built the Panama Canal. Carta- 
gena and Santa Marta, the Colombian ports, 
reminiscent of the days when Sir Francis 
Drake landed to the thunder of E’nglish guns. 


Jamaica, where Sir Harry Morgan paraded 
his pirate crew. Guatemala, home of that 
wonderful race — the Mayas. Costa Rica and 
its memories of old Spain.— You can visit any 
of these historic spots, according to the route 
you select. ( 


Ships of the Great White Fleet sail twice 
every week from New York and New Orleans 
on cruises lasting from 11 to 24 days. You will 
enjoy the wide decks, spacious outside state- 
rooms and the wonderful cuisine which has 
made the Great White Fleet famed and you 
will enjoy the wonderful shore trips — all of 
which are included in the price you pay for 
your ticket. Write for illustrated booklets, and 
full information to 


UNITED FRUIT CO. STEAMSHIP SERVICE 


17 Battery Place, 332 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
19 Broad Street, Bosten, Mass. 
321 St. Charles Street, New Orleans, La. 
203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
311 California Street, San Francisco, California 
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Sensational 
Typewriter Offer 
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NEVER has there been such a 
typewriter bargain on as easy 
terms! A genuine Silent Ball 
Bearing L. C. Smith at a 40% 
savings ! 


Only the L C. Smith 
has all these features: 
Ball bearings (636 of them) 
at all points of wear. All 
the writing visible all the 

ime. Non-shift carriage. 
2-color ribbon. All the 
latest operating conven- 
fences. Beautiful—re- 
newed, 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


Money cannot buy a better type- 
writer. _U. S. Government bought 
50,000. The choice of railroads, bi 
corporations like the Standard Ol 
Co., etc., because of its exclusive ball 
bearing feature. _ Easiest. running, 
longest wearing of typewriters. 


Send No Money! 


Just mail coupon. Without delay or red 
pe, typewriter will be shipped you. Use 
it 10 days. See how speedy and easy it 
runs—the perfect work it turns out. If 
not delighted, return at our expense, 
You'll want to keep it. You can, for 
$8 down and $5 monthly. Now is the 
time to buy. $3 worth of extras free, 
Send coupon pow before offer is 
withdrawn, 
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SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES CORP. H 
623- 360 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 


Ship me the L. C. Smith, F. O. B, Chicago, On arri 
posit $3 with express agent. 1 
® month until the $6 


val I'll de- 
f I keep machine, I'll send you $5 
-70 balance of £69.70 price is paid; the title 


je type. 
pack and return to 
You are to give your 


r 
writer. 
express agent, who will return my $3. 
standard C-your guarantes, 


Name 





Address, 





City 
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each of its applications is nothing more 
or less than a problem in multiplica- 
tion with one of the three elements 
missing, and that the foundation for a 
perfect understanding of it can be built 
in the third, fourth, and fifth grades 
through such studies in the relationship 
of numbers as those presented in 
this article. This method, accordingly, 
seems superior to that of the ordinary 
textbook, which presents percentage as 
something entirely new, in three iso- 
lated, independent cases, with a unique 
explanation for each case. 

n closing, I hear someone objecting 
that this matter of number relations is 
too difficult for children; but what dif- 
ficulty is there in understanding that 
the subtrahend (one of the two parts 
of a number) added to the remainder 
(the other part) gives the minuend (the 
whole)? Cannot children understand 
that parts synthesized make a whole? 
Likewise can they not see by concrete 
demonstration that dividing the prod- 
uct by one factor gives the other fac- 
tor? We must either lead children to 
perceive the truth of such statements, 
or disavow our belief in their ability to 
think mathematically, for mathemat- 
ical thinking is simply the seeing of 
number relations. 


House Furnishing Project for 
Rural Schools 


(Continued from page 54) 


side of the fireplace. Notice that the 
davenport fits the long space under the 
windows, and that the easy chair and 
the lamp for reading are placed near 
the bookcase. We place our long pieces 
of furniture the long way of the rooms. 
The rugs are placed to fit the space, 
and all diagonal lines are avoided. 

Our draperies also are a problem in 
design. Avoid any overdraped win- 
dows. A curtain serves these purposes: 
as a screen, to hide an ugly view, or to 
keep out light. In our bedrooms we 
like a light curtain over the entire win- 
dow for a screen. In other rooms we 
may have an ugly view we wish to hide. 
If not, why cover our windows with 
curtains, hiding lovely views and shut- 
ting out air and sunlight? In many 
rooms side drapes, hanging straight, 
and a valance will introduce color and 
furnish sufficient screen. 

There are three attractive rooms I 
wish to describe for you. The first is a 
most delightful bright kitchen. This 
kitchen would be excellent in a cool 
country or with east or north exposure. 
The floor is covered with gray and 
white linoleum in a tile effect. The 
woodwork is ivory, and the walls a tint 
of orange. The curtains are orange; 
the cover for the breakfast nook table 
is the same color; and there are old- 
fashioned yellow pottery bowls and 
pitchers in the room. 

The second room is a sleeping porch. 
This porch is on the east and south, is 
on the second floor, and is surrounded 
by large trees whose branches come 
quite close. The brown of the branches 
and the green of the leaves are carried 
out in the colors of the room. The wood- 
work is stained brown and the beds are 
painted green. Bright “hit and miss” 
rag rugs are on the floor. The place is 
very restful and woodsy looking. 

The third is a kitchen in a cottage 
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Think of it! 


bloomers alone. 


profits go to YOU. 
material that WEARS, 


Send No Money 





SILK VEST AND 
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HIS is the most extended and complete series of this class of books pub} J bod 
lished. It contains, in addition to many standard and accepted classics, a 
large number of books specially prepared by competent writers for use as str¢ 
supplementary readers. The subjects include Fables and Myths, Nature, In. Em 
dustry, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, etc. Sco! 


The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 
book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan. 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac. 
Many are profusely illustrated. 


PREPAID PRICES 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


20% Discount from Above Prices on Orders for 25 or More Copies. 
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tive colors. 




















Some of the Titles for Each Grade 








For Complete List see Page 104 of February Number or Send for Our New Catalogue ALL STANDA 

e for con 

NOTE. The grading of the books is necessarily elastic, many of the titles being equally as well suited} Northwestern 
to the grade above and below as to the ene to which assigned, This is particularly true of the titles in 


the second, third, and fourth grades and those in the fifth 
suited to pupils of any of these grades, 


FIRST GRADE 


1 Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 8 
6 Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 61 
27 Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 92 
30 Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 94 


$1 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 101 
32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 157 
104 Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 179 
140 Nursery Tales—Taylor 199 
230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 212 
245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 263 
288 Primer from Fableland—Maguire 275 
329 A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 309 
And 6 other titles for this grade 
SECOND GRADE 
33 Stories from Andersen—Taylor 11 
34 Stories from Grimm—Taylor 12 
38 Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 22 
39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 109 
41 Story of Wool—Mayne 122 
43 Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 163 
72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 209 
152 Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson 264 
262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 285 
308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 286 


330 Ten Little Indians—Reiter 299 


And 20 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 


4 Story of Washington—Reiter 13 
21 Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 14 
44 Famous Early Americans—Bush 15 
49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 20 
51 Story of Flax—Mayne 149 
53 Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 192 
59 Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe' 193 
67 Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 259 
132 Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 260 
146 Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 278 


297 
307 


Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 


And 39 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Lincoln—Reiter 
Indian Children Tales—Bush 
Story of Coal—McKane 
Story of Wheat—Halifax 
Story of Cotton—Brown 


167 
292 


5 
56 
15 
76 
q7 


17 
18 
19 
23 
126 


88 American Naval Heroes—Bush 127 
89 Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 148 
103 Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 150 
111 Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 153 


182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 158 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 276 
293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 305 


And 35 other titles for this grade 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. (o%¢2,fon, 9% 
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and higher grades are, for the most part, equally 


FIFTH GRADE 


King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
Story of Sindbad the Sailor-Arabian Nights 
Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 

Story of Sugar—Reiter 

Story of Robert E. Lee—McKane 

Story of Dickens—Smith 

Story of the Flag—Baker 
Jackanapes—Ewing 

Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 

The Sky Family—Denton 

When Plymouth Colony Was Young—Bush 
Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 


And 47 other titles for this grade, 


SIXTH GRADE 


Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 
Rab and His Friends—Brown 
Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—McFe 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 
Stories of Courage—Bush 

Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
Story of Don Quixote—Bush 

Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 


And 69 other titles for this grade. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


The Courtship of Miles Standish-Longfellov 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 

The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 

The Man Without a Country—Hale 
Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 
The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Weekes 
Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heilis 
Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 

Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilis 


The coupor 
Sampler” cx 
patterns cre 


iJ 


New 
Colo 


The Chariot Race—Wallace 

And 23 other titles for this grade dag 
—every on 
EIGHTH GRADE faking, 
Enoch Arden—Tennyson ees 
The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell vad rage 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns Ma 
The Deserted Village—Goldsmith il the cox 
name, addres 


Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill Address—Webster 
Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 
Washington’s Farewell Addresses 
Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 
Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 

And 18 other titles for this grade 
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——— rT] by the sea. This cottage is owned by 
a The Little Foxes an old sailor. You have all heard the), GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE LAND 
expression “keeping a place ship-| = # eae = fa Si a ee Se | 
a) O } E . 
: i ‘ shape.” The sailors must keep their Noo ee a 
It’s the little foxes that spoil ship in excellent condition, and all 
k the grapes; so it is with health; — _ . — = 
° e walls and cupboards o is 
§ mend the broken resistance sailor’s kitchen were painted a light 
and you have robustness, neg- gray. The cupboards were open and 
lect and you have weakness. the inside was painted a bright blue. 
 Sup- J m a 2 tae Pen ge te dishes 
were in the cupboards. At the windows 
entary Scott S Emulsion were placed white curtains which had 
. ding a F ga soageoon embroidered in blue 
: concentrated tonic-nutriment, thread. 1e room was most attractive 
a all effectually mends the little and very different from most kitchens. 
These are the three main points in 
rades weaknesses and sustains ous lesoun: (1) Our ome acheme de- 
on ge pends upon climate, and upon the loca- 
strength by building up the tion and size of the room; (2) As each 
resistive powers of the wall in our room is a design, we will 
ks pub- body. Ifyou would keep ‘a) We = oe ~ fit the — 
assics, a ? e will avoid crowding our homes 
r use as strong—use Scott’s with useless articles. 
ture, In. Emulsion often. The following verse with its humor- 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N.J. 19-41a ous, ungrammatical ending may help| 
ch grade us — our lessons in house fur- 
substan- re 
d attrac. 7 “Little beds of flowers, 
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A Pupil’s Six Ages 
(Continued from page 30) 


is distinctly keener and more effective 
than that of the others in the group, | 
and especially of the lower ten per | 
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ment so that they will have a keen 
sense of fair play and of honor. A 
teacher who can early locate those pu- 
pils in the group who have developed 
morally beyond the majority of pupils 
of the same chronological age, can 
make use of their services to improve 
the conduct of those who do not, on 
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Open June 15 to Sept. 15 











their | = ggg ; Fy oe — On your way to or from the N. E. A. Con- 
principles. e shou eal a little . . 
more leniently (though not weakly, of vention at Seattle this summer be sure to 
course) = var Fae — rd stop at Glacier National Park . .. explore 
is quite undeveloped than with others : ier 
who are much farther advanced in the the famous Grinnel Glacier — one of the 
keenness and range of their moral ap- sixty glistening bodies of living ice high on 
oe the shoulders of the Continental Divide ; 
“ ’ 
hike along picturesque trails and breathe 
g 
c.)—MeFe Colored Candles the tonic pine-laden mountain air; ride 
ne By Ralph A. Wagner horseback to colorful canyons and flashing 
ierndon Buy from the butcher, tallow, and waterfalls; camera-hunt deer and mountain 
from the grocer, paraffin. Take cheap, ; “ser fee - ‘ fl 
1—Nida heavy, bright-colored wall paper and goats; or just loaf and rest 1n quiet ower- 
—. a eee carpeted valleys ... . Attractive low 
you wish to make. ave the coloring ; 
rrade. of the paper on the inside. Tie a pene fares : i ae 1S, ‘ay — 
, « string around each tube to keep it from r on the ew rienta imited — 
E gut coupon below will bring Yow sherewest ortticet || unrolling. Take heavy cord and pass pe Sues, Sihedtiehin abe 
Longtelloryy patterns created by leading French designers for it through the tubes for wicks. Melt nest train to acinc orthwes 
GENUINE the tallow and — mage extra cost; choice of go-as-you-please tours 
rne ee ee ee ee ee oe a or Burlington Escorted tours. Write for 
fal board and hold securely. Be sure the ‘ : 
sa ) sg Pr tit string or wick is in the tube. Pour the interesting books, 
ok—Irving Reg. U. 8, Pat. Off. melted tallow and paraffin in the tube, 
|.) — Weekes ; ‘ filling it to the top. A little will seep 
ns)—Heilig New; Beautiful, Fast- se ogo the oe, bat ~ — not Ready for the 1927 season—the new pa 
; ° matter, for it will soon harden and pre- | Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes Na- 
d. )—Heili Color Wash Fabrics— vent the candle and tube from falling | i iy Park porte on ealnalen-of 
You will delight in these lovely fabrics—prints, plains, over. Any, number of candles may be | Glacier N. M LP. “4 the interna- 
rade voiles, woven checks, woven stripes, shantungs, suitings made in this way. When the contents acier ational arR across ; em n 
: oe meeenen guich end homens Oe in color. 1 of the tubes begin cooling, it is a good tional boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 
ir colo! - : 
neee—and ¢ Peter Pan name on the oclvags means idea to pull gently on the end of each 
the protection of the guarantee in the coupon. On sale wick in order to keep it in the center 
vell at reliable dealers, of the candle. As soon as the candles 
— Mail the coupon today—or, if you prefer, just write your harden, which will take about three | H E R N 
oleri dge name,address, dealer'snameand whether hesellsPeter Pan hours for those of seg — peniows 
the paper tubes. You will find that the 
acaulay HENRY GLASS & CO. coloring from the wall paper has been a dependable railway 
45-C WHITE STREET, NEW_YORK transferred to the candle. The candles 
}, + comafen are now ready for use. _ : 
= penpelds shachanly ince chan coarees” Instead of using the board to place poasaqaasesssssss -_" fH 
aad the candles upon, I have used a very GREQ> H A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, NL-3 g 
nei Servet Address or P.O. Box. shallow flat-bottomed pan in which I a Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. . 
Seate. . 
oe melted a thin — te Hac tallow -_ ' ( ) Lam planning to attend the N. E. A. Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, : 
ige Peter Pan Fast Color Fabrice?__. parefin. When this began to cool (_) will visit Glacier National Park. Please send me free books abouttrip 
stuck the paper tubes into it. This) \% ey igh : ‘onal Park 
; (e) ‘> f to the Convention via the Great Northern, and about Glacier National Park. 
prevents the paraffin from seeping out ATHS + 1 
“We will replace any garmen at the bottom and at the same time an : 
Genuine Peter Pan if holds the tubes upright. Another) Agagj] the 8 “7 } 
fades. Henry Glass & Co, method is to bore holes in the board and - H 
to stick the tubes in the holes. Any of Coupon eget, ne ne RC +4 
these methods is satisfactory. TT TTITITTITTTTtTtttttitttttt titre 
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Every school in the United States should 
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| “Yes, sir.” 
| I tell you then that I wanted an older 


/a rabbit’s foot.” 


| over, 


! 











| sent to the country by the United Char- 


wish I had kept still.” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Just for Fun 








ForEMAN— Yes, I’ll give ye a job 
sweepin’ an’ keepin’ the place clean. 
APPLICANT—But I’m a college grad- 
uate. ForREMAN—Well, then, maybe ye 
better start on somethin’ simpler. 


TEACHER—Don’t you know that punc- 
tuation means that you — pause: 
WILLIE—Of course a An auto 
| driver punctuated his fe in front of 
our house Sunday and he paused for 
half an hour. 


A small boy from Chicago, who was 


ities, and who had never seen a wind- 
mill before, exclaimed: “Say, mister! 
That’s some electric fan you’ve got out 
there cooling the hogs.” 

“Aren’t you the boy who was here a 


week ago looking for a_ position?” 
“I thought so. And didn’t | 





boy?” “Yes, sir, that’s why I’m here 


now.” 

“You seem to have lost your faith in 
“Well,” replied Mr. | 
Erastus Pinkley, “I done thought it 
An’ the more I thought, de more 
I couldn’t figger dat de rabbit wot 
furnished de foot had been lucky for 
his ownse’f,” 


FATHER—Children, you did not pay 
good attention to the sermon this morn- | 
ing. Tell me what the minister said. 
(Three children try with indifferent 
success.) EIGHT-YEAR-OLD DAUGHTER— 
I know. He said there would be only 
two more Sundays of church. 


The primary teacher asked for vol- 
unteers in story-telling or singing, and 
one little girl finally offered her services. 
She came to the front of the room and 
after standing for a moment, turned to 
the teacher and remarked. “Gee! I 


The new “home assistant” was from 
| Boston, and her mistress had not had 
/such an advantage, so when the maid 
announced, “There’s a mendicant at 
the door, madam,” she was promptly 
told to “tell him that we haven’t any- 


|the professor, 





thing to mend just at present.” 


The grammar lesson proceeded | 
smoothly enough till the teacher asked | 
a small boy what kind of a noun 
“trousers” was. “It’s an uncommon | 
noun,” was the reply, “because it’s 
singular at the top and plural at the | 
bottom.” 


The other day a young woman teach-| 
er took eight of her pupils through the | 
Museum of Natural History. “Well, 
my boy, where did you go with your 
teacher this afternoon?” asked the 
mother of one of them on his return. 
With joyous promptness he answered: 


| “She took us to a dead circus.” 





| “Say, Si, 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER—Who can | 
tell me the name of the great queen | 
who traveled so many miles to see Sol- 
omon? (No answer.) Some of you 
must remember. The name of this 


great queen begins with S. BRIGHT 
Boy—Oh, I know, miss. It was the 
| Queen of Spades. 

“Boohoo! Boohoo!” wailed little | 
Johnny. “Why, what’s the matter, 


dear?” his mother asked comfortingly. 


| “Boohoo—er—p-picture fell on papa’s 


toes.” “Well, dear, that’s too bad, but 
you mustn’t cry about it, you know.” 
“T d-d-didn’t. I l-laughed. Boohoo! 


” 


Boo-hoo! 


Two farmers met on a country road, 
and pulled up their teams. “Si,” said 
Josh, “I’ve got a mule with distemper. 
What did you give that one of yours 
when he had it?” “Turpentine. Gid- 
dap!” A week later they met again. 
I gave my mule turpentine, 
and it killed him.” “Killed mine, too. 
Giddap.” 


| years: 


/but, man, whaur’s yer sheep dog?’ 





An intelligent Frenchman was study- | 
ing the English language. “When I| 
discovered that if I was quick I was' 
fast,” said he, “that if I was tied I was 
fast, and if I spent too freely I was | 
fast, I was discouraged! But when Ij 
came across the sentence, ‘The first one 
won one prize,’ I was tempted to give 


,up trying to learn English,” 
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“I’m troubled with a buzzing noise in 
my ears all the time.” “Have you any 
idea as to the cause?” “Yes, my wife 
wants an auto.” 


After much excitement the Smiths 
had at last managed to catch the train. 
Now, when they could sit quietly for a 
while, they began to wonder if they 
had left anything behind. Mrs. Smith 
gave a shriek. “Oh, Harry,” she 
gasped, “I forgot to turn off the elec- 
tric-iron!” “Don’t worry, darling,” he 
replied, “nothing will burn. I forgot 
to turn off the shower-bath.” 


“Gentlemen, you do not use your 
faculties of observation,” said an old 
professor, addressing his class. Here 
he pushed forward a pot containing a 
chemical of exceedingly offensive smell. 
“When I was a student,” he continued, 
“I used my sense of taste,” and with 
that he put his finger in the pot and 
then put his finger in his mouth. 
“Taste it, gentlemen, taste it,” said 
“and exercise your per- 
ceptive faculties.” The pot was pushed 
toward the reluctant class, one by one. 
The students resolutely dipped their 
fingers into the concoction, and, with 
many a wry face, sucked the abomina- 
tion from their fingers. “Gentlemen. 
gentlemen,” said the professor, “I must 
repeat that you do not use your facul- 
ties of observation, for had you looked 
more closely you would have seen that 
the finger which I put in my mouth 
was not the finger I dipped in the pot.” 


One winter night, when the ground 
was covered with sleet, and the rain 
was freezing as it fell, the old doctor 
received a very late call from a family 
living way on the other side of the city. 
It was after one o’clock when he left 
home, and his horse—this was in the 
old days—slid all the way to the pa- 
tient’s house. He got there about three 
o'clock, and found that a girl in the 
household had a severe cold. It was 
nothing dangerous. ‘How long has she 
had it?” asked the doctor. “Three 
days,’ answered the mother. “Why 
didn’t you call me in the daytime?” 
asked the doctor. Then came the an- 
swer which made this the favorite 
story of the Medical Society for many 
“We are poor people, and we 
aren’t able to pay very much, so we 
thought we would call you when you 
| weren’t busy.” 


THE NIMBLE SAILOR 


Admiral Dewey at a dinner in Wash- 
‘ington praised the quickness and the 
nimbleness of the well- trained sailor. 

Did you ever hear,” said Admiral 
Dewey, “of the sailor who turned shep- 
herd?” 

“Well, this sailor, wearying of the 
bleak, cold seas, gave up his ship, 
packed his kit and journeyed into Scot- 
land, for his grandparents had been 
Scottish, and the love of the heather 
ran in his veins like wine. 

“In the towns of Scotland there was 
little to do, but in the country he was 
told work was plentiful. There was a 
demand in the country for good shep- 
herds. 

“So the sailor went into the wild, 
forsaken Scottish uplands and at the 
farms along the way he asked for a 
shepherd’s place. One farmer, the 
fourth one, needed a shepherd and he 
looked the sailor over. 

“<‘Man,’ he said, ‘ye’re bonny and 
strong and intelligent and all that; 


“<I have no sheep dog,’ said the sail- 
or, ‘I am no lumbering lubber that 
must have his herding done by a dog 
for him, I can herd sheep without a 
sheep dog.’ 

“The farmer laughed a dry laugh. 

“*Ye may have a try at it if ye like,’ 
he said. ‘Do ye see on yon mountain 
all thae sheep like little white balls o’ 
cotton wool? Weel, man, I want all 
thae sheep — an’ there’s just 300 0’ 
them—brought into thae pens here by | 
sax o’clock to-morrow mornin’. Can ye 
ido it?’ 

“To be sure I can,’ said the sailor, 
‘and without wasting any more words 



















| he set off for the mountain to herd the 
sheep into the pens. 

“Well, at six the next morning, when 
the farmer came to the sheep pens, he | 
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expected to find them empty and the 
sallor gone. The sailor, though, sat on 
a fence smoking his pipe, and in the 
pens a great multitude of sheep were 
gathered. 

“ ‘Man,’ said the farmer, ‘ye’ve done 
weel without a dog. I'll count ’em.’ 

“He counted the sheep, and they 
were all there. But a big, brown, ac. 
tive hare, wild with fright, hindered 
his counting somewhat, it ran so swift. 
ly to and fro. 

“‘*What is this chap doin’ here?’ the 
farmer said. 

“Oh,’ said the sailor, taking the pipe 
from his mouth, ‘you mean that little 
brown feller? Well, sir, to round him 


up gave me more bother than all the 
rest of them put together. 


>” 





“I Don’t Enjoy Society Because 
This Unsightly Hair on My Face 
Makes Me Look too Ugly.” 


But there is a way to get rid of un- 
sightly hair, safely, privately, per- 
manently. 





There is one—and only one—treat- 
ment that kills the hair root 
With other treatments, the hair grows 

thicker and stronger than ever. 


The Mahler treatment, perma- 
nently removes superfluous hair 


It can be used by you in the privacy 
of your own home at comparatively 
small expense. Send three stamps 
today for full particulars sent in 
plain sealed envelope. We _ teach 
Beauty Culture. 


D. J. MAHLER CO., 
153-HH Mahler Park, PROVIDENCE, R.1. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 


—_ 
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“FIRST PLACE’ in Schools. 


From the smallest rural school to the largest city systems, THE WORLD BOOK has won 


highest commendation. 


Mr. J. S. Hussey, County Superintendent of Boone County, Indiana, and President of the 
Indiana State Association of County Superintendents, says— 
“THE WORLD BOOK deserves to be voted first place in the class of books in sets.” 


E. George Payne, Professor of Education, New York University, says of THE WORLD BOOK— 


“The most valuable reference work on the market for the school library, for 
the teacher, and for the pupils of the elementary and secondary schools.” 


| og dey wend every city in the 
United States has adopted or 
approved THE WORLD BOOK for 
use in school libraries. There are 
scores of such cities whose schools 
are equipped with more than ten 
sets, some of them having as many 
as 350 sets. New York State rural 
schools alone use 11,000 sets of THE 
WORLD BOOK. 

Thirty-two states have approved 
THE WORLD BOOK and recom- 
mend it, and not one such approval 
has ever been rescinded. 


Surely you wantthe best. Then heed 
the verdict of the American Li- 





THE WORLD BOOK is 
edited by M.V.O'Shea, Pro- 
fessorof Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, assisted 
by astaff of 196 authorities. 
Prof. O'Shea is the author 
of many books for teachers, 
parents and pupils. Heisin- 
timatelyin touch with edu- 
cational movements through- 
out the country and called 
upon frequently to inspect 
schools inevery section.Mem- 
ber of Board of Directors of 
numerous scientific, educa- 
tional and parent-teacher 
organizations 


THE WORLDBOOK is theonly 
work of its kind included in 
the Graded List of Books for 
Children prepared by the 
Elementary School Library 
Committee of the National 
Education Association. 


brary Association, the supreme 
court of the book world, which says 
in its official publication, the 
BOOKLIST, that THE WORLD 
BOOK is “The best of its type.” 


Send for Free Booklets 
Note the coupon below. It describes 


Why THE WORLD 
BOOK Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages—55% more 
material than other works 


. of its type 
and offers two free booklets which Ten volumes 
give acomplete picture of the stand- 5100 pictures 


Teachers’ outlines 

Lists of questions 

Related subjects 
Visualized instruction 


Monthly service bulletias 
to teachers 


Loose leaf annuals 


ing of THE WORLD BOOK, also an 
interesting description of its con- 
tentsand method of handling.“Proj- 
ects and Problems,” at the special 
price of 25 cents, is an opportunity 
no teacher should overlook. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Dept.3-A, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 








W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY C 

Dept.3-a,154 East Erie Street, Chicago 

Please send me the booklets checked below: 

O “The Verdict of Educators."" Tells what authorities say 
about THE WORLD BOOK [Free]. 

i] Eis School Days Count.” Describes contents of THE 
WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages (Free). 

0 “Projects and Problems." A valuable booklet for teachers 
using the project method. A 68-page book by Prof. M 

V. O'Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. McMurry, William 

C. Bagley and other well known educators. Regular price, 50 

cents. Special to readers of this magazine, 25 cents. [Please 

enclose 25 cents in stamps or coin if you want “Projects 

and Problems."’} 


: a My Name and Full Address -.....2.-.20-.0++0-s:0+e ssssessseesnsssessnessnesene 











HE number of books piled on your 

desk no more denotes the amount of 
material accessible to you for daily class- 
room work than a pound of feathers equals 
in mass a pound of silver. Stack volume 
upon velume, shelf upon shelf—unless you 
have before you specific, carefully culled, 
compact material on those subjects which 
classroom work requires—your desk over- 
flows with a miscellany that may cover most 
things and give you nothing practical to use. 


When Compton’s National Teachers’ Serv- 
ice was conceived this picture was before 
us. Knowing the teacher’s problem, from 
first hand experience, we worked for a 
solution. And now . . . a corner of your 
desk will suffice to keep ever ready before 
you, in quickly accessible, accurate, inter- 
esting form all the material that the mod- 
ern teacher will require for her daily work. 


Better material . . . more time for you 


For years more than 80 of America’s lead- 
ing educational authorities collaborated— 
contributing from their experience and 
mature thinking to building this Teachers’ 
Service. So, today, this source gives teach- 
ers everywhere the help and guidance of 
America’s greatest educational minds—the 


facts which they know are of greatest im- 
portance—the wheat without the chaff. 


The hop, skip and jump from volume to 
volume; hours in libraries following cross 
references; drudgery in lesson plans for 
tomorrow—these, now, are not only old- 
fashioned, but are burdens which no teacher 
should attempt to carry. 


Be a successful teacher 


Like great executives who tell you that their 
success comes through delegating the details 











and difficulties to others—let Compton's 
Service, with all it will give to you, make you 
a successful teacher. Here are lesson plans 
and outlines, Problem-projects, models for 
countless other projects—everything youcan 
possibly need with profusely illustrated cur- 
rent material mailed to you every month. 
Graphic pages, on every subject—every bit 
of material at your instant command. And 
all presented by great educators just as they 
would present it to your classroom were 
they asked to take your place. 


Send for the facts 


Progressive educational executives every- 
where are recommending Compton's Na- 
tional Teachers’ Service as the greatest of all 
teacher aids. You owe it to yourself to know 
the details of this wonderful, new-day help. 
It will make your work easier and more 
pleasant—better and more successful. It will 
give you more to give your pupils and more 
time to yourself. And a postal card addressed 
to C. Seymour Jones, Director of School 
Service Department, F. E. Compton & Co., 
will bring all the facts to you, without obli- 
gation. Begin the 1927 school year with 
progress and system for school teaching 
foremost in your mind. Write us, surely, 
today! 


COMPTON’S NATIONAL TEACHERS’ SERVICE 


Someone You Know is Already Using Compton’s National Teachers’ Service 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 
Publishers 





1000 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IIlinois 
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